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EARTH'S EASTER 

( 1915 ) 

Earth has gone up from its Gethsemane, 

And now on Golgotha is crucified; 

The spear is twisted in the tortured side; 

The thorny crown still works its cruelty. 

Hark ! while the victim suffers on the tree , 

There sound through starry space s, far and wide , 
Such words as in the last despair are cried: 

“My God! my God! Thou hast forsaken me!” 

But when earth* s members from the cross are drawn r 

And all we love into the grave is gone, 

This hope shall be a spark within the gloom: 

That, in the glow of some stupendous dawn, 

We may go forth to find , where lilies bloom , 

Two angels bright before an empty tomb. 


Robert Haven Schauotleb* 




PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


T HE genesis of the University Library lies in a 
compilation of “Little Masterpieces,” the 
first of which were published more than twenty- 
five years ago. The material included in these 
volumes was selected by able editors and writers 
whose experience was great and whose taste was 
excellent. Out of the “Little Masterpieces” grew 
a course in liberal education which was known as 
the Pocket University, and out of the Pocket 
University grew, finally, the University Library. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton W. Mabie, George lies, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

Some of the most important material contained 
in the Pocket University is, of course, included in 
the University Library but the sequence has been 
entirely changed and the scope of the work greatly 
broadened. Fully two thirds of the material is new 
and the literature of the world has been ransacked 
to find appropriate text to fit the basic educational 
needs of the modern public. 
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APRIL 16 

( Anatole France, born April 16, 18UU) 

PUTOIS* 

I 

W HEN we were children, our tiny gar- 
den, which you could go from end to end 
of in twenty strides, seemed to us a vast universe, 
made up of joys and terrors,” said Monsieur 
Bergeret. 

"Do you remember Putois, Lucien?” asked Zo4, 
smiling as was her wont, with lips compressed and 
her nose over her needlework. 

“Do I remember Putois! . . . Why, of all 
the figures which pass before my childhood's eyes, 
that of Putois remains the clearest in my memory. 
Not a single feature of his face or his character 
have I forgotten. He had a long head. . . 

"A low forehead,” added Mademoiselle Zo6. 
Then antiphonally, in a monotonous voice, with 
mock gravity, the brother and sister recited the 
following points of a kind of police description: 

♦From “ Crainquebille,” by permission of Dodd, Mead 
and Co., Inc 
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“A low forehead.” 

“Wall-eyed.” 

“ Furtive looking.” 

“A crow’s foot on his temple.” 

“High cheekbones, red and shiny.” 

“ His ears were ragged.” 

“ His face was blank and expressionless.” 

“It was only by his hands, which were con- 
stantly moving, that you divined his thoughts.” 

“Thin, rather bent, weak in appearance.” 

“In reality of unusual strength.” 

“He could easily bend a five-franc piece be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger.” 

“His thumb was huge.” 

“He spoke with a drawl.” 

“His tone was unctuous.” 

Suddenly Monsieur Bergeret cried eagerly: 

“Zo4! We have forgotten his yellow hair and 
his scant beard. We must begin again.” 

Pauline had been listening with astonishment to 
this strange recital. She asked her father and her 
aunt how they had come to learn this prose passage 
by heart, and why they recited it like a Litany. 

Monsieur Bergeret replied gravely: 

“ Pauline, what you have just heard is the sacred 
text, I may say the liturgy of the Bergeret family. 
It is right that it should be transmitted to you in 
order that it may not perish with your aunt and 
me. Your grandfather, my child, your grand- 
father, Eloi Bergeret, who was not one to be 
amused with trifles, set a high value on this 
passage, principally on account of its origin. 
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He entitled it ‘The Anatomy of Putois.’ And 
he was accustomed to say that in certain respects 
he set the anatomy of Putois above the anatomy of 
Quaresmeprenant. ‘ If the description written by 
Xenomanes,’ he said, ‘is more learned and richer in 
rare and precious terms, the description of Putois 
greatly excels it in the lucidity of its ideas and the 
clearness of its style/ Such was his opinion, 
for in those days Doctor Ledouble, of Tours, had 
not yet expounded chapters thirty, thirty-one, and 
thirty-two of the fourth book of Rabelais.” 

“I can’t understand you,” said Pauline. 

“It is because you don’t know Putois, my 
daughter. You must learn that, in the childhood 
of your father and your Aunt Zo6, there was no 
more familiar figure than Putois. In the home of 
your grandfather Bergeret, Putois was a household 
word. We all, in turn, believed that we had seen 
him.” 

“ But who was Putois? ” asked Pauline. 

Instead of replying her father began to laugh, 
and Mademoiselle Bergeret also laughed, though 
her lips were closed 

Pauline looked first at one and then at the other. 

It seemed to her odd that her aunt should laugh 
so heartily, and odder still that she should laugh 
at the same thing as her brother; for strange to 
say the minds of the brother and sister moved in 
different grooves. 

“Tell me who Putois was, Papa. Since you 
want me to know, tell me.” 

“Putois, my child was a gardener. The son of 
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honest farmers of Artois, he had set up as a 
nurseryman at Saint-Omer. But he was unable 
to please his customers and failed in business. He 
gave up his nursery and went out to work by the 
day. His employers were not always satisfied.” 

At these words, Mademoiselle Bergeret, still 
laughing, remarked: 

“You remember, Lucien, when Father couldn’t 
find his inkpot, his pens, his sealing wax or his 
scissors on his desk, how he used to say: ‘I think 
Putois must have been here.’ ” 

“Ah!” said Monsieur Bergeret, “Putois had 
not a good reputation.” 

“Is that all?” asked Pauline. 

“No, my child, it is not all. There was some- 
thing odd about Putois; we knew him, he was 
familiar to us, and yet . . .” 

. . . “He did not exist,” said Zo4. 

Monsieur Bergeret looked reproachfully at her. 

“ What a thing to say, Zo4 ! Why thus break the 
charm? Putois did not exist! Dare you say so, 
Zo6? Can you maintain it? Before affirming 
that Putois did not exist, that Putois never was, 
you should consider the condition of being and the 
modes of existence. Putois existed, Sister. But 
it is true that his was a peculiar existence.” 

“I understand less and less,” said Pauline, 
growing discouraged. 

“The truth will dawn upon you directly, child. 
Know that Putois was bom in the fullness of age. 
I was still a child; your aunt was a little girl. We 
lived in a small house, in a suburb of Saint-Omer. 
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Our parents led a quiet retired life, until they were 
discovered by an old lady of Saint-Omer, Madame 
Comouiller, who lived in her manor of Monplaisir, 
some twelve miles from the town, and who turned 
out to be my mother’s great aunt. She took ad- 
vantage of the privilege of friendship, to insist on 
our father and mother coming to dine with her at 
Monplaisir every Sunday. There they were bored 
to death. But the old lady said it was right for 
relatives to dine together on Sundays, and that 
only ill-bred persons neglected the observance of 
this ancient custom. Our father was miserable. 
His sufferings were pitiful to behold. But 
Madame Cornouiller did not see them. She saw 
nothing. My mother bore it better. She suffered 
as much as m/ father, and perhaps, more, but she 
contrived to smile.” 

“Women are made to suffer,” said Zo6. 

“Every living creature in the world is born to 
suffer, Zo6. It was in vain that our parents re- 
fused these terrible invitations; Madame Cornouil- 
ler’s carriage came to fetch them every Sunday 
afternoon. They were bound to go to Monplaisir; 
it was an obligation which they could not possibly 
avoid. It was an established order which only 
open rebellion could disturb. At length my father 
revolted, and swore he would not accept another of 
Madame Comouiller’s invitations. To my mother 
he left the task of finding decent pretexts and vary- 
ing reasons for their repeated refusals ; it was a task 
for which she was ill fitted; for she was incapable 
of dissimulation.” 
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“Say, rather, Lucien, that she was not willing to 
dissimulate. Had she wished she could have 
fibbed like any one else.” 

“It is true that when she had good reasons she 
preferred giving them to inventing bad ones. You 
remember, Sister, that one day she said at table: 
‘Fortunately Zo4 has whooping-cough: so we shall 
not have to go to Monplaisir for a long time.’” 

“Yes, that did happen,” said ZoA 

“You recovered, ZoA And one day Madame 
Comouiller came and said to our mother: ‘My 
dear, I am counting on you and your husband to 
dine at Monplaisir on Sunday.’ Our mother had 
been expressly enjoined by her husband to give 
Madame Comouiller some plausible pretext for re- 
fusing. In her extremity the only excuse she could 
think of was absolutely devoid of probability: ‘I 
am extremely sorry, Madame, but it will be im- 
possible. On Sunday I expect the gardener.’ 

“At these words Madame Comouiller looked 
through the glazed door of the drawing room at the 
wilderness of a little garden, where the spindle 
trees and the lilacs looked as if they never had and 
never would make the acquaintance of a pruning 
hook. ‘You are expecting the gardener! What 
for? To work in your garden!’ 

“Then, our mother, having involuntarily cast 
eyes on the patch of rough grass and half-wild 
plants, which she had just called a garden, realized 
with alarm that her excuse must appear a mere 
invention. ‘Why couldn’t this man come on 
Monday or Tuesday to work in your . . „ 
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garden? Either of these days would be better. 
It is wrong to work on Sunday. Is he occupied 
during the week? ' 

“I have often noticed that the most impudent 
and the most absurd reasons meet with the least 
resistance; they disconcert the opponent. Ma- 
dame Comouiller insisted less than might have been 
expected of a person so disinclined to give in. 
Rising from her chair she asked: ‘What is your 
gardener’s name, dear?” 

“‘Putois,’ replied our mother promptly. 

“Putois had a name. Henceforth he existed. 
Madame Comouiller went off mumbling: ‘Putois! 
I seem to know that name. Putois? Putois! 
Why, yes, I know him well enough. But I can’t 
recall him. Where does he live? He goes out to 
work by the day. When people want him, they 
send for him to some house where he is working. 
Ah! Just as I thought; he is a loafer, a vagabond 
. . . a good-for-nothing. You should beware 

of him, my dear.’ 

‘‘Henceforth Putois had a character.” 

II 

Monsieur Goubin and Monsieur Jean Marteau 
came in. Monsieur Bergeret told them the sub- 
ject of the conversation: 

“We were talking of the man whom my mother 
one day caused to exist, and created gardener at 
Saint-Omer. She gave him a name. Henceforth 
he acted.” 

“ I beg your pardon sir? ” said Monsieur Goubin 
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wiping his eyeglasses. “ Do you mind saying that 
over again?” 

“Willingly,” replied Monsieur Bergeret. 
“There was no gardener. The gardener did not 
exist. My mother said: ‘I expect the gardener!' 
Straightway the gardener existed — and acted.” 

“But, Professor,” inquired Monsieur Goubin, 
“how can he have acted if he did not exist?” 

“In a manner, he did exist,” replied Monsieur 
Bergeret. 

“You mean he existed in imagination,” scorn- 
fully retorted Monsieur Goubin. 

“And is not imaginary existence, existence?” 
exclaimed the Professor. “Are not mythical 
personages capable of influencing men? Think of 
mythology. Monsieur Goubin, and you will per- 
ceive that it is not the real characters, but rather 
the imaginary ones that exercise the profoundest 
and the most durable influence over our minds. 
In all times and in all lands, beings who were 
no more real than Putois have inspired nations 
with love and hatred, with terror and hope, they 
have counseled crimes, they have received offerings, 
they have molded manners and laws. Monsieur 
Goubin, think on the mythology of the ages. 
Putois is a mythological personage, obscure, I 
admit, and of the humblest order. The rude 
satyr, who used to sit at a table with our northern 
peasants, was deemed worthy to figure in one of 
Jordaens’ pictures, and in a fable of La Fontaine. 
The hairy son of Sycorax was introduced into the 
sublime world of Shakespeare. Putois, less for- 
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tunate, will be forever scorned by poets and artists. 
He is lacking in grandeur and mystery; he has 
no distinction, no character. He is the offspring 
of too rational a mind ; he was conceived by persons 
who knew how to read and write, who lacked the 
enchanting imagination which gives birth to 
fables. Gentlemen, I think what I have said is 
enough to reveal to you the true nature of Putois.” 

“I understand it,” said Monsieur Goubin. 

Then Monsieur Bergeret continued: 

“Putois existed. I maintain it. He was. Con- 
sider, gentlemen, and you will conclude that the 
condition of being in no way implies matter; it 
signifies only the connexion between attribute 
and subject, it expresses merely a relation.” 

“Doubtless,” said Jean Marteau, “but to be 
without attributes is to be practically nothing. 
Someone said long ago : ‘ I am that I am.’ Pardon 
my bad memory: but one can’t recollect every- 
thing. Whoever it was who spoke thus committed 
a great imprudence. By those thoughtless words 
he implied that he was devoid of attributes and 
without relation, wherefore he asserted his own 
non-existence and rashly suppressed himself. I 
wager that he has never been heard of since.” 

“Then your wager is lost,” replied Monsieur 
Bergeret. “He corrected the bad effect of those 
egotistical words by applying to himself a whole 
string of adjectives. He has been greatly talked 
of, but generally without much sense.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Monsieur Goubin. 
“That does not matter,” replied Jean Marteau. 
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And he requested Monsieur Bergeret to tell 
them about Putois. 

“ It is very kind of you to ask me,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “Putois was bom in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, at Saint-Omer. It would 
have been better for him had he been bom some 
centuries earlier, in the Forest of Arden or in the 
Wood of Broceliande. He would then have been 
an evil spirit of extraordinary cleverness.” 

“A cup of tea, Monsieur Goubin,” said Pauline. 

“Was Putois an evil spirit, then? ” inquired Jean 
Marteau. 

“He was evil,” replied Monsieur Bergeret; “in 
a certain way, and yet not absolutely evil. He 
was like those devils who are said to be very 
wicked, but in whom, when one comes to know 
them, one discovers good qualities. I am disposed 
to think that justice has not been done to Putois. 
Madame Comouiller was prejudiced against him; 
she immediately suspected him of being a loafer, 
a drunkard, a thief. Then, reflecting that since 
he was employed by my mother, who was not rich, 
he could not ask for high pay, she wondered 
whether it might not be to her advantage to 
engage him in the place of her own gardener, who 
had a better reputation, but also, alas! more 
requirements. It would soon be the season for 
trimming the yew trees. She thought that if 
Madame Eloi Bergeret, who was poor, paid Putois 
little she who was rich might give him still less, 
since it is the custom for the rich to pay less than 
the poor. And already in her mind’s eye she 
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beheld her yew trees cut into walls, spheres, and 
pyramids, all for but a trifling outlay. ‘I should 
look after Putois,’ she said to herself, ‘and see 
that he did not loaf and thieve. I risk nothing 
and save a good deal. These casual laborers 
sometimes do better than skilled workmen.’ She 
resolved to make the experiment, she said to my 
mother: ‘Send Putois to me, my dear. I will give 
him work at Monplaisir.’ My mother promised. 
She would willingly have done it. But really it 
was impossible. Madame Cornouiller expected 
Putois at Monplaisir and expected him in vain. 
She was a persistent person, and, once having 
made a resolve, she was determined to carry it out. 
When she saw my mother, she complained of hav- 
ing heard nothing of Putois. ‘Did you not tell 
him, my dear, that I was expecting him?’ ‘Yes, 
but he is so strange, so erratic . . .’ ‘Oh! I 

know that sort of person. I know your Putois 
through and through. But no workman can be 
so mad as to refuse to come to work at Monplaisir. 
My house is well known, I should think. Putois 
will come for my instructions, and quickly, my 
dear. Only tell me where he lives; and I will go 
and find him myself.’ My mother replied that 
she did not know where Putois lived, he was not 
known to have a home, he was without an address. 
‘I have not seen him again, Madame. He seems 
to have gone into hiding.’ She could not have 
come nearer the truth. And yet Madame 
Cornouiller listened to her with mistrust. She 
suspected her of beguiling Putois and keeping 
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him out of sight for fear of losing him or rendering 
him more exacting. And she mentally pronounced 
her overselfish. Many a judgment generally ac- 
cepted and ratified by history has no better foun- 
dation.” 

“That is quite true,” said Pauline. 

“What is true? ” asked Zo6, who was half asleep. 

“That the judgments of history are often false. 
I remember, Papa, that you said one day: ‘It was 
very naive of Madame Roland to appeal to an im- 
partial posterity, and not to see that if her con- 
temporaries were malevolent, those who came after 
them would be equally so.’ ” 

“Pauline,” inquired Mademoiselle Zo6, sternly, 
“what has that to do with the story of Putois?” 

“A great deal, Aunt.” 

“I don’t see it.” 

Monsieur Bergeret, who did not object to di- 
gressions, replied to his daughter: 

“If every injustice were ultimately repaired in 
this world, it would never have been necessary to 
invent another for the purpose. How can poster- 
ity judge the dead justly? Into the shades whither 
they pass can they be pursued, can they there be 
questioned? As soon as it is possible to regard 
them justly they are forgotten. But is it possible 
ever to be just? What is justice? At any rate, 
in the end, Madame Comouiller was obliged to 
admit that my mother was not deceiving her, and 
that Putois was not to be found. 

“Nevertheless, she did not give up looking 
for him. Of all her relations, friends, neighbors. 
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servants and tradesmen she inquired whether they 
knew Putois. Only two or three replied that they 
had never heard of him. The majority thought 
they had seen him. * I have heard the name,’ said 
the cook, ‘but I can’t put a face to it.’ Putois! 
Why! I know him very well,’ said the road sur- 
veyor, scratching his ear. ‘ But I couldn’t exactly 
point him out to you.’ The most precise informa- 
tion came from Monsieur Blaise, the registrar, 
who declared that he had employed Putois to chop 
wood in his yard from the 19th until the 23rd of 
October, in the year of the comet. 

“One morning, Madame Comouiller rushed 
panting into my father’s study : ‘ I have just seen 
Putois,’ she exclaimed. ‘Ah! Yes! I’ve just seen 
him. Do I think so? But I am sure. He was 
creeping along by Monsieur Tenchant’s wall. He 
turned into the Rue des Abbesses; he was walking 
quickly. Then I lost him. Was it really he? 
There’s no doubt of it. A man about fifty, thin, 
bent, looking like a loafer, wearing a dirty blouse.’ 
‘Such is indeed Putois’ description,’ said my father. 
‘Ah! I told you so! Besides, I called him. 1 
cried: “Putois!” and he turned round. That is 
what detectives do when they want to make sure 
of the identity of a criminal they are in search of. 
Didn’t I tell you it was he! . . . I managed to 
get on his track, your Putois. Well ! he is very evil 
looking. And it was extremely imprudent of you 
and your wife to employ him. I can read charac- 
ter; and though I only saw his back, I would swear 
that he is a thief, and perhaps a murderer. His 
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ears are ragged; and that is an infallible sign.’ 
‘Ah! you noticed that his ears were ragged?’ 
‘Nothing escapes me. My dear Monsieur Ber- 
geret, if you don’t want to be murdered with your 
wife and children, don’t let Putois come into your 
house again. Take my advice and have all your 
locks changed.’ 

“Now a few days later it happened that Ma- 
dame Comouiller had three melons stolen from her 
kitchen garden. As the thief was not discovered 
she suspected Putois. The gendarmes were sum- 
moned to Monplaisir, and their statements con- 
firmed Madame Comouiller’s suspicions. Just 
then, gangs of thieves were prowling around the 
gardens of the countryside. But this time the theft 
seemed to have been committed by a single per- 
son, and with extraordinary skill. He had not 
damaged anything, and had left no footprint 
on the moist ground. The delinquent could be 
none other than Putois. Such was the opinion 
of the police sergeant who had long known all 
about Putois, and was making every effort to put 
his hand on the fellow. 

“In the Journal de Saint-Omer appeared an ar- 
ticle on the three melons of Madame Comouiller. 
It contained a description of Putois, according to 
information obtained in the town. ‘ His forehead 
is low,’ said the newspaper, ‘he is wall-eyed; his 
look is shifty, he has a crow’s foot on the temple, 
high cheekbones red and shiny. His ears are 
ragged. Thin, slightly bent, weak in appearance, 
in reality he is extraordinarily strong: he can easily 
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bend a five-franc piece between his thumb and 
forefinger. 

“ ‘There were good reasons,’ said the newspaper, 
'for attributing to him a long series of robberies 
perpetrated with marvelous skill.’ 

“Putois was the talk of the town. One day it 
was said that he had been arrested and committed 
to prison. But it was soon discovered that the 
man who had been taken for Putois was a pedlar 
named Rigobert. As nothing could be proved 
against him, he was discharged after a fortnight's 
precautionary detention. And still Putois could 
not be found. Madame Comouiller fell a victim 
to another robbery still more audacious than the 
first. Three silver teaspoons were stolen from her 
sideboard. 

“ She recognized the hand of Putois, had a chain 
put on her bedroom door and lay awake at night.” 

ill 

About ten o’clock, when Pauline had gone to 
bed, Mademoiselle Bergeret said to her brother: 

“Don’t forget to tell how Putois seduced 
Madame Comouiller’s cook.” 

“I was just thinking of it, Sister,” replied her 
brother. “To omit that incident would be to 
omit the best part of the story. But we must come 
to it in its proper place. The police made a careful 
search for Putois but they did not find him. When 
it was known that he could not be found, every- 
one made it a point of honor to discover him; and 
the malicious succeeded. As there were not a few 
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malicious folk at Saint-Omer and in the neighbor- 
hood, Putois was observed at one and the same 
time in street, field and wood. Thus, another 
trait was added to his character. To him was 
attributed that gift of ubiquity which is possessed 
by so many popular heroes. A being capable 
of traveling long distances in a moment, and of 
appearing suddenly in the place where he is least 
expected, is naturally alarming. Putois was the 
terror of Saint-Omer. Madame Cornouiller, con- 
vinced that Putois had robbed her of three melons 
and three teaspoons, barricaded herself at Mon- 
plaisir and lived in perpetual fear. Bars, bolts, 
and locks were powerless to reassure her. Putois 
was for her a terribly subtle creature, who could 
pass through closed doors. A domestic event 
redoubled her alarm. Her cook was seduced; 
and a time came when she could conceal her fault 
no longer. But she obstinately refused to indicate 
her betrayer.” 

"Her name was Gudule,” said Mademoiselle 
Zo6. 

“Her name was Gudule; and she was thought 
to be protected against the perils of love by a long 
and forked beard. A beard, which suddenly ap- 
peared on the chin of that saintly royal maiden 
venerated at Prague, protected her virginity. A 
beard, which was no longer young, sufficed not to 
protect the virtue of Gudule. Madame Comouil- 
ler urged Gudule to utter the name of the man who 
had betrayed her and then abandoned her to dis- 
tress. Gudule burst into tears, but refused to 
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speak. Threats and entreaties were alike useless. 
Madame Comouiller made a long and minute in- 
quiry. She diplomatically questioned her neigh- 
bors -both men and women — the tradesmen, the 
gardener, the road surveyor, the gendarmes; noth- 
ing put her on the track of the culprit. Again she 
endeavored to extract a full confession from 
Gudule. ‘In your own interest, Gudule, tell me 
who it is.' Gudule remained silent. Suddenly 
Madame Cornouiller had a flash of enlightenment: 
‘It is Putois!’ The cook wept and said nothing. 
‘ItisPutois! Why did I not guess it before? It 
is Putois! You unhappy girl! Oh, you poor, un- 
happy girl!’ 

“Henceforth Madame Comouiller was per- 
suaded that Putois was the father of her cook’s 
child. Every one at Saint-Omer, from the 
President of the Tribunal to the lamplighter’s 
mongrel dog, knew Gudule and her basket. The 
news that Putois had seduced Gudule filled the 
town with laughter, astonishment, and admiration. 
Putois was hailed as an irresistible lady-killer and 
the lover of the eleven thousand virgins. On 
these slight grounds there was ascribed to him the 
paternity of five or six other children bom that 
year, who, considering the happiness that awaited 
them and the joy they brought to their mothers, 
would have done just as well not to put in an 
appearance. Among others were included the 
servant of Monsieur Marshal, who kept the 
general shop with the sign of ‘Le Rendezvous des 
Pecheurs,’ a baker’s errand girl, and the little 
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cripple of the Pont-Biquet, who had all fallen 
victims to Putois’s charms. ‘The monster!' 
cried the gossips. 

“Thus Putois, invisible satyr, threatened with 
woes irretrievable all the maidens of a town, 
wherein, according to the oldest inhabitants, vir- 
gins had from time immemorial lived free from 
danger. 

“Though celebrated thus throughout the city 
and its neighborhood, he continued in a subtle 
manner to be associated especially with our home. 
He passed by our door, and it was believed that 
from time to time he climbed over our garden wall. 
He was never seen face to face. But we were con- 
stantly recognizing his shadow, his voice, his foot- 
prints. More than once, in the twilight, we 
thought we saw his back at the bend of the road. 
My sister and I were changing our opinions of him. 
He remained wicked and malevolent, but he was 
becoming child-like and simple. He was growing 
less real, and, if I may say so, more poetical. He 
was about to be included in the naive cycle of chil- 
dren’s fairy tales. He was turning into Croque- 
mitaine, into P&re Fouettard, into the dustman 
who shuts little children’s eyes at night. He was 
not that sprite who by night entangles the colt’s 
tail in the stable. Not so rustic or so charming, 
yet he was just as frankly mischievous; he used to 
draw ink moustaches on my sister’s dolls. In our 
bed we used to hear him before we went to sleep: 
he was caterwauling on the roofs with the cats, he 
was barking with the dogs; he was groaning in the 
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mill-hopper; he was mimicking the songs of belated 
drunkards in the street. 

“What rendered Putois present and familiar to 
us, what interested us in him was that his memory 
was associated with all the objects that surrounded 
us. Zo4’s dolls, my exercise books, the pages of 
which he had so often blotted and crumpled, the 
garden wall over which we had seen his red eyes 
gleam in the shadow, the blue flower pot one win- 
ter’s night cracked by him if it were not by the 
frost; trees, streets, benches, everything reminded 
us of Putois, our Putois, the children’s Putois, a 
being local and mythical. In grace and in poetry 
he fell far short of the most awkward wild man 
of the woods, of the uncouthest Sicilian or Thes- 
salian faun. But he was a demi-god all the 
same. 

“To our father Putois 's character appeared very 
differently, it was symbolical and had a philosophi- 
cal signification. Our father had a vast pity for 
humanity. He did not think men very reasonable. 
Their errors, when they were not cruel, entertained 
and amused him. The belief in Putois interested 
him as a compendium and abridgment of all the 
beliefs of humanity. Our father was ironical and 
sarcastic; he spoke of Putois as if he were an actual 
being. He was sometimes so persistent, and de- 
scribed each detail with such precision, that our 
mother was quite astonished. ‘Any one would say 
that you are serious, my love,’ she would say 
frankly, ‘and yet you know perfectly . . .'He 

replied gravely, ‘The whole of Saint-Omer believes 
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in the existence of Putois. Could I be a good citi- 
zen and deny it? One must think well before sup- 
pressing an article of universal belief.’ 

"Only very clear-headed persons are troubled 
by such scruples. At heart my father was a fol- 
lower of Gassendi. He compromised between his 
individual views and those of the public: with the 
Saint-Omerites he believed in the existence of 
Putois, but he did not admit his direct intervention 
in the theft of the melons and the seduction of the 
cook. In short, like a good citizen he professed his 
faith in the existence of Putois, and he dispensed 
with Putois when explaining the events which 
happened in the town. Wherefore, in this case 
as in all others, he proved himself a good man and 
a thoughtful. 

“As for our mother, she felt herself in a way re- 
sponsible for the birth of Putois, and she was right. 
For in reality Putois was born of our mother’s tara- 
diddle, as Caliban was born of a poet’s invention. 
The two crimes, of course, differed greatly in mag- 
nitude, and my mother’s guilt was not so great as 
Shakespeare's. Nevertheless, she was alarmed and 
dismayed at seeing so tiny a falsehood grow indefi- 
nitely, and so trifling a deception meet with a 
success so prodigious that it stopped nowhere, 
spread throughout the whole town, and threatened 
to spread throughout the whole world. One day 
she grew pale, believing that she was about to see 
her fib rise in person before her. On that day, her 
servant, who was new to the house and neighbor- 
hood, came and told her that a man was asking for 
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her. He wanted, he said, to speak to Madame. 
‘What kind of a man is he?’ ‘A man in a blouse. 
He looked like a country laborer.' ‘Did he give 
his name?’ ‘Yes, Madame.’ ‘Well, what is it?’ 
‘Putois.’ ‘Did he tell you that that was his 
name?’ ‘Putois, yes, Madame.’ ‘And he is 
here?’ ‘Yes, Madame. He is waiting in the 
kitchen.’ ‘You have seen him?’ ‘Yes, Madame.' 
‘What does he want?' ‘He did not say. He 
will only tell Madame.’ ‘ Go and ask him.’ 

“When the servant returned to the kitchen, 
Putois was no longer there. This meeting between 
Putois and the new servant was never explained. 
But I think that from that day my mother began 
to believe that Putois might possibly exist, and 
that perhaps she had not invented.” 

Anatole France. 
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A CONFESSION OF FAITH* 

O F GENIUS in the Fine Arts,” wrote Words- 
worth, “the only infallible sign is the 
widening the sphere of human sensibility for the 
delight, honor, and benefit of human nature. 
Genius is the introduction of a new element into 
the intellectual universe, or, if that be not allowed, 
it is the application of powers to objects on which 
they had not before been exercised, or the employ- 
ment of them in such a manner as to produce 
effects hitherto unknown. What is all this but 
an advance or conquest made by the soul of the 
poet? Is it to be supposed that the reader can 
make progress of this kind like an Indian prince 
or general stretched on his palanquin and borne 
by slaves? No; he is invigorated and inspirited 
by his leader in order that he may exert himself, 
for he cannot proceed in quiescence, he cannot be 
carried like a dead weight. Therefore to create 
taste is to call forth and bestow power. 

A great poet, then, is “a challenge and sum- 
mons”; and the question first of all is not whether 
we like or dislike him, but whether we are capable 

♦Reprinted from “Anne Gilchrist, Her Life and Writings,** 
by her son Herbert H. Gilchrist, London, 1887. 
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of meeting that challenge, of stepping out of 
our habitual selves to answer that summons. He 
works on Nature’s plan: Nature, who teaches 
nothing but supplies infinite material to learn 
from; who never preaches but drives home her 
meanings by the resistless eloquence of effects. 
Therefore the poet makes greater demands upon 
his reader than any other man. For it is not a 
question of swallowing his ideas or admiring his 
handiwork merely, but of seeing, feeling, enjoy- 
ing, as he sees, feels, enjoys. “The messages of 
great poems to each man and woman are,” 
says Walt Whitman, “come to us on equal 
terms, only then can you understand us. We 
are no better than you; what we enclose you 
enclose, what we enjoy you may enjoy” — no 
better than you potentially, that is; but if you 
would understand us the potential must become 
the actual, the dormant sympathies must awaken 
and broaden, the dull perceptions clear themselves 
and let in undreamed-of delights, the wonder- 
working imagination must respond, the ear attune 
itself, the languid soul inhale large draughts of love 
and hope and courage, those “empyreal airs” that 
vitalize the poet’s world. No wonder the poet 
is long in finding his audience; no wonder he has 
to abide the “inexorable tests of Time,” which, 
if indeed he be great, slowly turns the handful 
into hundreds, the hundreds into thousands, 
and at last having done its worst, grudgingly 
passes him on into the ranks of the Immortals. 

Meanwhile let not the handful who believe that 
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such a destiny awaits a man of our time cease to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. 

So far as the suffrages of his own generation 
go Walt Whitman may, like Wordsworth, tell of 
the “love, the admiration, the indifference, the 
slight, the aversion, and even the contempt” 
with which his poems have been received ; but the 
love and admiration are from even a smaller 
number, the aversion, the contempt more vehe- 
ment, more universal and persistent than Words- 
worth ever encountered. For the American is 
a more daring innovator; he cuts loose from pre- 
cedent, is a very Columbus who has sailed forth 
alone on perilous seas to seek new shores, to seek 
a new world for the soul, a world that shall give 
scope and elevation and beauty to the changed 
and changing events, aspirations, conditions of 
modern life. To new aims, new methods ; therefore 
let not the reader approach these poems as a 
judge, comparing, testing, measuring by what 
has gone before, but as a willing learner, an un- 
prejudiced seeker for whatever may delight and 
nourish and exalt the soul. Neither let him be 
abashed nor daunted by the weight of adverse 
opinion, the contempt and denial which have been 
heaped upon the great American even though it be 
the contempt and denial of the capable, the culti- 
vated, the recognized authorities; for such is 
the usual lot of the pioneer in whatever field. 
In religion it is above all to the earnest and con- 
scientious believer that the Reformer has appeared 
a blasphemer, and in the world of literature it is 
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■equally natural that the most careful student, that 
the warmest lover of the accepted masterpieces, 
should be the most hostile to one who forsakes 
methods by which, or at any rate, in company 
with which, those triumphs have been achieved. 
“But,” said the wise Goethe, “I will listen to 
any man’s convictions; you may keep your doubts, 
your negations to yourself, I have plenty of my 
own.” For heartfelt convictions are rare things. 
Therefore I make bold to indicate the scope and 
source of power in Walt Whitman’s writings, 
starting from no wider ground than their effect 
upon an individual mind. It is not criticism 
I have to offer; least of all any discussion of the 
question of form or formlessness in these poems, 
deeply convinced as I am that when great mean- 
ings and great emotions are expressed with 
corresponding power, literature has done its best, 
call it what you please. But my aim is rather to 
suggest such trains of thought, such experience 
of life as having served to put me en rapport with 
this poet may haply find here and there a reader 
who is thereby helped to the same end. Hence 
I quote just as freely from the prose (especially 
from “Democratic Vistas” and the preface to 
the first issue of “ Leaves of Grass,” 1855) as from 
his poems, and more freely, perhaps, from those 
parts that have proved a stumbling-block than 
from those whose conspicuous beauty assures 
them acceptance. 

Fifteen years ago, with feelings partly of indif- 
ference, partly of antagonism — for I had heard 
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none but ill words of them — I first opened Walt 
Whitman’s poems. But as I read I became 
conscious of receiving the most powerful influence 
that had ever come to me from any source. What 
was the spell? It was that in them humanity 
has, in a new sense, found itself; for the first 
time has dared to accept itself without disparage- 
ment, without reservation. For the first time an 
unrestricted faith in all that is and in the issues 
of all that happens has burst forth triumphantly 
into song. 

. . . The rapture of the hallelujah sent 

From all that breathes and is . . . 

rings through these poems. They carry up into 
the region of Imagination and Passion those vaster 
and more profound conceptions of the universe 
and of man reached by centuries of that indomit- 
ably patient organized search for knowledge, 
that “skilful cross-questioning of things” called 
science. 

“O truth of the earth I am determined to press my 
way toward you. 

Sound your voice! I scale the mountains, I dive 
in the sea after you,” 

cried science; and the earth and the sky have 
answered, and continue inexhaustibly to answer 
her appeal. And now at last the day dawns 
which Wordsworth prophesied of: “The man of 
science,” he wrote, “seeks truth as a remote and 
unknown benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in 
his solitude. The Poet, singing a song in which 
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all human beings join with him, rejoices in the 
presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly 
companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge; it is the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science, it is 
the first and last of all knowledge; it is immortal 
as the heart of man. If the labors of men of 
science should ever create any material revolution, 
direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the 
impressions which we habitually receive, the 
poet will then sleep no more than at present; he 
will be ready to follow the steps of the man of 
science not only in those general indirect effects, 
but he will be at his side carrying sensation into 
the midst of the objects of science itself. If the time 
should ever come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarized to man, shall be ready to put on, 
as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet will 
lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration 
and will welcome the being thus produced as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man.” That time approaches: a new heaven and 
a new earth await us when the knowledge grasped 
by science is realized, conceived as a whole, related 
to the world within us by the shaping spirit of im- 
agination. Not in vain, already, for this poet have 
they pierced the darkness of the past, and read 
here and there a word of the earth’s history before 
human eyes beheld it; each word of infinite sig- 
nificance, because involving in it secrets of the 
whole. A new anthem of the slow, vast, mystic 
dawn of life he sings in the name of humanity. 
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I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I am an 
encloser of things to be. 

My feet strike an apex of the apices of the stairs; 

On every step bunches of ages, and large bunches 
between the steps; 

All below duly travel’d and still I mount and 
mount. 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me: 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing — I know 

I was even there; 

I waited unseen and always, and slept through 
the lethargic mist, 

And took my time, and took no hurt from the 
fetid carbon. 

Long I was hugg’d close — long and long. 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like 
cheerful boatmen; 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings. 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold 
me. 

Before I was bom out of my mother, generations 
guided me; 

My embryo has never been torpid — nothing could 
overlay it. 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 

Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths 
and deposited it with care. 

All forces have been steadily employ'd to complete 
and delight me; 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust Soul. 
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Not in vain have they pierced space as well as 
time and found “ a vast similitude interlocking all.” 

I open my scuttle at night and see the far-sprinkled 
systems. 

And all I see, multiplied as high as I can cypher, 
edge but the rim of the farther systems. 

Wider and wider they spread, expanding, always 
expanding, 

Outward, and outward, and for ever outward. 

My sun has his sun, and round him obediently 
wheels. 

He joins with his partners a group of superior cir- 
cuit, 

And greater sets follow, making specks of the 
greatest inside them. 

There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage; 
If I, you, and the worlds, and all beneath or upon 
their surfaces, were this moment reduced back 
to a pallid float, it would not avail in the long 
run; 

We should surely bring up again where we now 
stand, 

And as surely go as much farther — and then far- 
ther and farther. 

Not in vain for him have they penetrated into 
the substances of things to find that what we 
thought poor, dead, inert matter is (in Clerk 
Maxwell’s words) “a very sanctuary of minuteness 
and power where molecules obey the laws of their 
existence, and clash together in fierce collision, or 
grapple in yet more fierce embrace, building up in 
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secret the forms of visible things”; each stock and 
stone a busy group of Ariels plying obediently 
their hidden tasks. 

Why! who makes much of a miracle? 

As to me, I know of nothing else but miracles, 

To me, every hour of the light and dark is a mir- 
acle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of the earth is 
spread with the same, . . . 

Every spear of grass — the frames, limbs, organs, 
of men and women, and all that concerns 
them, 

All these to me are unspeakably perfect miracles. 

The natural is the supernatural, says Carlyle. 
It is the message that comes to our time from all 
quarters alike; from poetry, from science, from 
the deep brooding of the student of human history. 
Science materialistic? Rather it is the current 
theology that is materialistic in comparison. Sci- 
ence may truly be said to have annihilated our 
gross and brutish conceptions of matter, and to 
have revealed it to us as subtle, spiritual, energetic 
beyond our powers of realization. It is for the 
poet to increase these powers of realization. He 
it is who must awaken us to the perception of a 
new heaven and a new earth here where we stand 
on this old earth. He it is who must, in Walt 
Whitman’s words, indicate the path between real- 
ity and the soul. 

Above all is every thought and feeling in these 
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poems umched by the light of the great revo- 
lutionary truth that man, unfolded through vast 
stretches of time out of lowly antecedents, is a ris- 
ing, not a fallen creature; emerging slowly from 
purely animal life; as slowly as the strata are piled 
and the ocean beds hollowed; whole races still 
barely emerged, countless individuals in the fore- 
most races barely emerged: “the wolf, the snake, 
the hog” yet lingering in the best; but new ideals 
achieved, and others come in sight, so that what 
once seemed fit is fit no longer, is adhered to un- 
easily and with shame; the conflicts and antag- 
onisms between what we call good and evil, at once 
the sign and the means of emergence, and needing 
to account for them no supposed primeval dis- 
aster, no outside power thwarting and marring the 
Divine handiwork, the perfect fitness to its time 
and place of all that has proceeded from the Great 
Source. In a word that Evil is relative; is that 
which the slowly developing reason and conscience 
bid us leave behind. The prowess of the lion, 
the subtlety of the fox, are cruelty and duplicity 
in man. 

Silent and amazed, when a little boy, 

I remember I heard the preacher every Sunday put 
God in his statements, 

As contending against some being or influence, 
says the poet. And elsewhere, “Faith, very old 
now, scared away by science” — by the daylight 
science lets in upon our miserable, inadequate, 
idolatrous conceptions of God and of His 'fprks. 
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and on the sophistications, subterfuges, moral im- 
possibilities, by which we have endeavored to 
reconcile the irreconcilable— the coexistence of 
omnipotent Goodness and an absolute Power of 
Evil — “Faith must be brought back by the same 
power that caused her departure: restored with 
new sway, deeper, wider, higher than ever.” And 
what else, indeed, at bottom, is science so busy at? 
For what is Faith? “ Faith,” to borrow venerable 
and unsurpassed words, “is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” And 
how obtain evidence of things not seen but by a 
knowledge of things seen? And how know what we 
may hope for, but by knowing the truth of what 
is, here and now? For seen and unseen are parts 
of the Great Whole: all the parts interdependent, 
closely related; all alike have proceeded from and 
are manifestations of the Divine Source. Nature 
is not the barrier between us and the unseen but 
the link, the communication; she, too, has some- 
thing behind appearances, has an unseen soul; she, 
too, is made of “innumerable energies.” Knowl- 
edge is not faith, but it is faith’s indispensable pre- 
liminary and starting ground. Faith runs ahead 
to fetch glad tidings for us; but if she start from a 
basis of ignorance and illusion, how can she but 
run in the wrong direction? “ Suppose,” said that 
impetuous lover and seeker of truth, Clifford, 
“ Suppose all moving things to be suddenly stopped 
at some instant, and that we could be brought 
fresh, without any previous knowledge, to look 
at the petrified scene. The spectacle would be 
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immensely absurd. Crowds of people would be 
senselessly standing on one leg in the street looking 
at one another’s backs; others would be wasting 
their time by sitting in a train in a place difficult 
to get at, nearly all with their mouths open, and 
their bodies in some contorted, unrestful posture. 
Clocks would stand with their pendulums on one 
side. Everything would be disorderly, conflicting, 
in its wrong place. But once remember that the 
world is in motion, is going somewhere, and every- 
thing will be accounted for and found just as it 
should be. Just so great a change of view, just 
so complete an explanation is given to us when we 
recognize that the nature of man and beast and 
of all the world is going somewhere. The mal- 
adaptions in organic nature are seen to be steps 
toward the improvement or discarding of imperfect 
organs. The baneful strife which lurketh inborn 
in us, and goeth on the way with us to hurt us, is 
found to be the relic of a time of savage or even 
lower condition.” “ Going somewhere!” That 
is the meaning then of all our perplexities! That 
changes amystery whichstultified and contradicted 
the best we knew into a mystery which teaches, 
allures, elevates; which harmonizes what we know 
with what we hope. By it we begin to 

. . . see by the glad light, 

And breathe the sweet air of futurity. 

The scornful laughter of Carlyle as he points with 
one hand to the baseness, ignorance, folly, cruelty 
around us, and with the other to the still unsur- 
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passed poets, sages, heroes, saints of antiquity, 
whilst he utters the words “progress of the spe- 
cies!” touches us no longer when we have begun 
to realize “the amplitude of time”; when we know 
something of the scale by which Nature measures 
out the years to accomplish her smallest essential 
modification or development; know that to call 
a few thousands or tens of thousands of years anti- 
quity, is to speak as a child, and that in her chro- 
nology the great days of Egypt and Syria, of Greece 
and Rome are affairs of yesterday. 

Each of us inevitable; 

Each of us limitless — each of us with his or her 
right upon the earth; 

Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the 
earth; 

Each of us here as divinely as any are here. 

You Hottentot with clicking palate! You woolly 
hair’d hordes! 

You own’d persons, dropping sweat-drops or 
blood-drops! 

You human forms with the fathomless ever-im- 
pressive countenances of brutes! 

I dare not refuse you — the scope of the world, and 
of time and space are upon me. 

I do not prefer others so very much before you. 
either; 

I do not say one word against you, away back 
there, where you stand; 

(You will come forward in due time to my side.) 
My spirit has pass’d in compassion and determi- 
nation around the whole earth; 
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I have look’d for equals and lovers, and found them 
ready for me in all lands; 

I think some divine rapport has equalized me with 
them. 

0 vapors! I think I have risen with you, and 

moved away to distant continents and fallen 
down there, for reasons; 

1 think I have blown with you, 0 winds; 

0 waters, I have finger’d every shore with you. 

1 have run through what any river or strait of the 

globe has run through ; 

I have taken my stand on the bases of peninsulas, 
and on the high embedded rocks, to cry 
thence. 

Salut av monde! 

What cities the light or warmth penetrates, I pene- 
trate those cities myself; 

All islands to which birds wing their way I wing 
my way myself. 

Toward all, 

I raise high the perpendicular hand— I make the 
signal, 

To remain after me in sight forever, 

For all the haunts and homes of men. 

But “Hold!” says the reader, especially if he be 
one who loves science, who loves to feel the firm 
ground under his feet, “That the species has a 
great future before it we may well believe; already 
we see the indications. But that the individual 
has is quite another matter. We can but balance 
probabilities here, and the probabilities are very 
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heavy on the wrong side; the poets must throw 
in weighty matter indeed to turn the scale the 
other way !” Be it so : but ponder a moment what 
science herself has to say bearing on this theme; 
what are the widest, deepest facts she has reached 
down to. Indestructibility: Amidst ceaseless 
change and seeming decay all the elements, all the 
forces (if indeed they be not one and the same) 
which operate and substantiate those changes, im- 
perishable; neither matter nor force capable of 
annihilation. Endless transformations, disappear- 
ances, new combinations, but diminution of the 
total amount never; missing in one place or shape 
to be found in another, disguised ever so long, 
ready always to reemerge. “A particle of oxy- 
gen,” wrote Faraday, "is ever a particle of oxygen; 
nothing can in the least wear it. If it enters into 
combination and disappears as oxygen, if it pass 
through a thousand combinations, animal, vege- 
table, mineral — if it lie hid for a thousand years 
and then be evolved, it is oxygen with its first qual- 
ities neither more nor less.” So then out of the 
universe is no door. Continuity again is one of 
Nature’s irrevocable words; everything the result 
and outcome of what went before; no gaps, no 
jumps; always a connecting principle which carries 
forward the great scheme of things as a related 
whole, which subtly links past and present, like 
and unlike. Nothing breaks with its past. “It 
is not,” says Helmholtz, “the definite mass of sub- 
stance which now constitutes the body to which 
the continuance of the individual is attached. Just 
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as the flame remains the same in appearance and 
continues to exist with the same form and struc- 
ture although it draws every moment fresh com- 
bustible vapor and fresh oxygen from the air into 
the vortex of its ascending current; and just as the 
wave goes on in unaltered form and is yet being 
reconstructed every moment from fresh particles 
of water, so is it also in the living being. For the 
material of the body like that of flame is subject 
to continuous and comparatively rapid change — 
a change the more rapid the livelier the activity 
of the organs in question. Some constituents are 
renewed from day to day, some from month to 
month, and others only after years. That which 
continues to exist as a particular individual is, like 
the wave and the flame, only the form of motion 
which continually attracts fresh matter into its 
vortex and expels the old. The observer with 
a deaf ear recognizes the vibration of sound as long 
as it is visible and can be felt, bound up with other 
heavy matter. Are our senses in reference to life 
like the deaf ear in this respect? ” 

You are not thrown to the winds -you gather 
certainly and safely around yourself ; 

It is not to diffuse you that you were born of your 
mother and father — it is to identify you; 

It is not that you should be undecided, but that 
you should be decided ; 

Something long preparing and formless is arrived 
and form'd in you, 

You are henceforth secure, whatever comes or 
goes. 
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0 Death! the voyage of Death! 

The beautiful touch of Death, soothing and be- 
numbing a few moments for reasons; 

Myself discharging my excrementitious body to be 
burn’d or reduced to powder or buried. 

My real body doubtless left me for other spheres, 
My voided body, nothing more to me, returning to 
the purifications, farther offices, eternal uses 
of the earth. 

Yes, they go their way, those dismissed atoms 
with all their energies and affinities unimpaired. 
But they are not all; the will, the affections, the 
intellect are just as real as those affinities and 
energies, and there is strict account of all; nothing 
slips through; there is no door out of the universe. 
But they are qualities of a personality, of a self, 
not of an atom but of what uses and dismisses 
those atoms. If the qualities are indestructible 
so must the self be. The little heap of ashes, the 
puff of gas, do you pretend that is all that was 
Shakespeare? The rest of him lives in his works, 
you say? But he lived and was just the same man 
after those works were produced. The world 
gained, but he lost nothing of himself, rather grew 
and strengthened in the production of them. 

Still further, those faculties with which we seek 
for knowledge are only a part of us, there is some- 
thing behind which wields them, something that 
those faculties cannot turn themselves in upon 
and comprehend; for the part cannot compass the 
whole. Yet there it is with the irrefragable proof 
of consciousness. Who should be the mouthpiece 
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of this whole? Who but the poet, the man most 
fully “possessed of his own soul," the man of the 
largest consciousness; fullest of love and sympathy 
which gather into his own life the experiences of 
others, fullest of imagination ; that quality whereof 
Wordsworth says that it 

. . . in truth 

Is but another name for absolute power. 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind 
And reason in her most exalted mood. 

Let Walt Whitman speak for us: 

And I know I am solid and sound; 

To me the converging objects of the universe per- 
petually flow: 

All are written to me, and I must get what the 
writing means. 

I know I am deathless; 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by the 
carpenter’s compass; 

I know I shall not pass like a child's carlacue cut 
with a burnt stick at night. 

I know I am august; 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be 
understood ; 

I see that the elementary laws never apologize; 

(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I 
plant my house by, after all.) 

I exist as I am — that is enough; 

If no other in the world be aware I sit content; 
And if each one and all be aware, I sit content. 
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One world is aware, and by far the largest to me, 
and that is myself ; 

And whether I come to my own to-day, or in ten 
thousand or ten million years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheer- 
fulness I can wait. 

My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d in granite; 

I laugh at what you call dissolution; 

And I know the amplitude of time. 

What lies through the portal of death is hidden 
from us; but the laws that govern that unknown 
land are not all hidden from us, for they govern 
here and now; they are immutable, eternal. 

Of and in all these things 

I have dream’d that we are not to be changed so 
much, nor the law of us changed, 

I have dream’d that heroes and good doers shall 
be under the present and past law, 

And that murderers, drunkards, liars, shall be 
under the present and past law, 

For I have dream’ll that the law they are under 
now is enough. 

And the law not to be eluded is the law of conse- 
quences, the law of silent teaching. That is the 
meaning of disease, pain, remorse. Slow to learn 
are we; but success is assured with limitless 
Beneficence as our teacher, with limitless time as 
our opportunity. Already we begin — 

To know the Universe itself as a road — as many 
roads 

As roads for traveling souls. 

Forever alive; forever forward. 
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Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn, baffled, mad, 
turbulent, feeble, dissatisfied; 

Desperate, proud, fond, sick; 

Accepted by men, rejected by men. 

They go! they go! I know that they go, but 
I know not where they go. 

But I know they go toward the best, toward some- 
thing great; 

The whole Universe indicates that it is good. 

Going somewhere ! And if it is impossible for us 
to see whither, as in the nature of things it must be, 
how can we be adequate judges of the way? how 
can we but often grope and be full of perplexity? 
But we know that a smooth path, a paradise of a 
world, could only nurture fools, cowards, slug- 
gards. “Joy is the great unfolder,” but pain is 
the great enlightener, the great stimulus in certain 
directions, alike of man and beast. How else 
could the self-preserving instincts, and all that 
grows out of them have been evoked? How else 
those wonders of the moral world, fortitude, pa- 
tience, sympathy? And if the lesson be too hard 
comes Death, come “the sure-enwinding arms of 
Death” to end it, and speed us to the unknown 
land. 

. . . . Man is only weak 

Through his mistrust and want of hope, 

wrote Wordsworth. But man’s mistrust of him- 
self is, at bottom, mistrust of the central Fount 
of power and goodness whence he has issued . Here 
comes one who plucks out of religion its heart of 
fear, and puts into it a heart of boundless faith and 
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joy; a faith that beggars previous faiths because 
it sees that All is good, not part bad and part good; 
that there is no flaw in the scheme of things, no 
primeval disaster, no counteracting power; but 
orderly and sure growth and development, and 
that infinite Goodness and Wisdom embrace and 
ever lead forward all that exists. Are you troubled 
that He is an unknown God; that we cannot by 
searching find Him out? Why, it would be a poor 
prospect for the Universe if otherwise; if, embryos 
that we are, we could compass Him in our thoughts : 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet under- 
stand God not in the least. 

It is the double misfortune of the churches that 
they do not study God in His works — man and 
Nature and their relations to each other; and that 
they do profess to set Him forth; that they worship 
therefore a God of man's devising, an idol made 
by men’s minds it is true, not by their hands, but 
none the less an idol. “ Leaves are not more shed 
out of trees than Bibles are shed out of you,” says 
the poet. They were the best of their time, but 
not of all time; they need renewing as surely as 
there is such a thing as growth, as surely as knowl- 
edgenourishesand sustains to further development; 
as surely as time unrolls new pages of the mighty 
scheme of existence. N obly has George Sand, too, 
written: “Everything is divine, even matter; 
everything is superhuman, even man. God is 
everywhere. He is in me in a measure propor- 
tioned to the little that I am. My present life 
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separates me from Him just in the degree deter- 
mined by the actual state of childhood of our race. 
Let me content myself in all my seeking to feel 
after Him, and to possess of Him as much as this 
imperfect soul can take in with the intellectual 
sense I have. The day will come when we shall 
no longer talk about God idly; nay, when we shall 
talk about Him as little as possible. We shall 
cease to set Him forth dogmatically, to dispute 
about His nature. We shall put compulsion on 
no one to pray to Him, we shall leave the whole 
business of worship within the sanctuary of each 
man’s conscience. And this will happen when we 
are really religious.” 

In what sense may Walt Whitman be called the 
Poet of Democracy? It is as giving utterance to 
his profoundly religious faith in man. He is rather 
the prophet of what is to be than the celebrator 
of what is. “Democracy,” he writes, “is a word 
the real gist of which still sleeps quite unawakened, 
notwithstanding the resonance and the many 
angry tempests out of which its syllables have come 
from pen or tongue. It is a great word, whose 
history, I suppose, remains unwritten because that 
history has yet to be enacted. It is in some sort 
younger brother of another great and often used 
word, Nature, whose history also waits unwrit- 
ten.” Political democracy, now taking shape, 
is the house to live in, and whilst what we demand 
of it is room for all, fair chances for all, none dis- 
regarded or left out as of no account, the main 
question, the kind of life that is to be led in that 
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house is altogether beyond the ken of the states- 
men as such, and is involved in those deepest facts 
of the nature and destiny of man which are the 
themes of Walt Whitman’s writings. The prac- 
tical outcome of that exalted and all-accepting 
faith in the scheme of things, and in man, toward 
whom all has led up and in whom all concentrates 
as the manifestation, the revelation of Divine 
Power is a changed estimate of himself; a higher 
reverence for, a loftier belief in the heritage of 
himself; a perception that pride, not humility, is 
the true homage to his Maker; that noblesse oblige 
is for the Race, not for a handful ; that it is man- 
kind and womankind and their high destiny which 
constrain to greatness, which can no longer stoop 
to meanness and lies and base aims, but must needs 
clothe themselves in “the majesty of honest deal- 
ing” (majestic because demanding courage as good 
as the soldier’s, self-denial as good as the saint’s 
for everyday affairs), and walk erect and fearless, 
a law to themselves, sternest of all lawgivers. 
Looking back to the palmy days of .feudalism, 
especially as immortalized in Shakespeare’s plays, 
what is it we find most admirable? what is it that 
fascinates? It is the noble pride, the lofty self- 
respect; the dignity, the courage and audacity of 
its great personages. But this pride, this dignity 
rested half upon a true, half upon a hollow founda- 
tion; half upon intrinsic qualities, half upon the 
ignorance and brutishness of the great masses of 
the people, whose helpless submission and easily 
dazzled imaginations made stepping-stones to the 
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deration of the few, and “hedged round kings,” 
with a specious kind of “divinity.” But we have 
our faces turned toward a new day, and toward 
heights on which there is room for all. 

“By God, I will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counterpart of on the same terms” 

is the motto of the great personages, the great 
souls of to-day. On the same terms, for that is 
Nature’s law and cannot be abrogated, the reaping 
as you sow. But all shall have the chance to sow 
well. This is pride indeed! Not a pride that 
isolates, but that can take no rest till our common 
humanity is lifted out of the mire everywhere, 
“a pride that cannot stretch too far because sym- 
pathy stretches with it”: 

Whoever you are! claim your own at any hazard! 
These shows of the East and West are tame, com- 
pared to you; 

These immense meadows — these interminable 
rivers — 

You are immense and interminable as they; 

These furies, elements, storms, motions of Nature, 
throes of apparent dissolution— you are he or 
she who is master or mistress over them. 
Master or mistress in your own right over Nature, 
elements, pain, passion, dissolution. 

The hopples fall from your ankles— you find an 
unfailing sufficiency; 

Old or young, male or female, rude, low, rejected 
by the rest, whatever you are promulges it- 
self; 
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Through birth, life, death, burial, the means are 
provided, nothing is scanted; 

Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance and 
ennui, what you are picks its way. 

This is indeed a pride that is “calming and excel- 
lent to the soul”; that “dissolves poverty from 
its need and riches from its conceit.” 

And humility? Is there, then, no place for that 
virtue so much praised by the haughty? Humil- 
ity is the sweet spontaneous grace of an aspiring, 
finely developed nature which sees always heights 
ahead still unclimbed, which outstrips itself in 
eager longing for excellence still unattained. Gen- 
uine humility takes good care of itself as men rise 
in the scale of being; for every height climbed 
discloses still new heights beyond. Or it is a wise 
caution in fortune’s favorites lest they themselves 
should mistake, as the unthinking crowd around 
do, the glitter reflected back upon them by their 
surroundings for some superiority inherent in 
themselves. It befits them well if there be also 
due pride, pride of humanity behind. But to say 
to a man, ‘Be humble’ is like saying to one who 
has a battle to fight, a race to run, “You are a poor, 
feeble creature; you are not likely to win and you 
do not deserve to.” Say rather to him, “Hold up 
your head! You were not made for failure, you 
were made for victory: go forward with a joyful 
confidence in that result sooner or later, and the 
sooner or the later depends mainly on yourself.” 

“What Christ appeared for in the moral- 
spiritual field for humankind, namely, that in re- 
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spect to the absolute soul there is in the possession 
of such by each single individual something so 
transcendent, so incapable of gradations (like life) 
that to that extent it places all being on a common 
level, utterly regardless of the distinctions of in- 
tellect, virtue, station, or any height or lowliness 
whatever” is the secret source of that deathless 
sentiment of Equality which how many able heads 
imagine themselves to have slain with ridicule and 
contempt as Johnson, kicking a stone, imagined he 
had demolished Idealism when he had simply at- 
tributed to the word an impossible meaning. True, 
inequality is one of Nature’s words: she moves 
forward always by means of the exceptional. But 
the moment the move is accomplished, then all her 
efforts are toward equality, toward bringing up the 
rear to that standpoint. But social inequalities, 
class distinctions, do not stand for or represent 
Nature’s inequalities. Precisely the contrary in 
the long run. They are devices for holding up 
many that would else gravitate down and keeping 
down many who would else rise up; for providing 
that some should reap who have not sown, and 
many sow without reaping. But literature tallies 
the ways of Nature; for though itself the product 
of the exceptional, its aim is to draw all men up to 
its own level. The great writer is “hungry for 
equals day and night,” for so only can he be fully 
understood. “The meal is equally set”; all are 
invited. Therefore is literature, whether con- 
sciously or not, the greatest of all forces on the side 
of Democracy. 
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Carlyle has said there is no grand poem in the 
world but is at bottom a biography — the life of a 
man. Walt Whitman’s poems are not the biography 
of a man, but they are his actual presence. It is 
no vain boast when he exclaims, 

“Camerado! this is no book; 

Who touches this touches a man.” 

He has infused himself into words in a way that 
had not before seemed possible; and he causes each 
reader to feel that he himself or herself has an 
actual relationship to him, is a reality full of inex- 
haustible significance and interest to the poet. 
The power of his book, beyond even its great in- 
tellectual force, is the power with which he makes 
this felt; his words lay more hold than the grasp 
of a hand, strike deeper than the gaze or the flash 
of an eye; to those who comprehend him he stands 
“nigher than the nighest.” 

America has had the shaping of Walt Whit- 
man, and he repays the filial debt with a love that 
knows no stint. Her vast lands with their varied, 
brilliant climes and rich products, her political 
scheme, her achievements and her failures, all have 
contributed to make these poems what they are 
both directly and indirectly. Above all has that 
great conflict, the Secession War, found voice in 
him. And if the reader would understand the 
true causes and nature of that war, ostensibly 
waged between North and South, but underneath 
a tussle for supremacy between the good and the 
evil genius of America (for there were just as many 
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secret sympathizers with the secession-slave- 
power in the North as in the South) he will find 
the clue in the pages of Walt Whitman. Rarely 
has he risen to a loftier height than in the poem 
which heralds that volcanic upheaval : — 


Rise, 0 days, from your fathomless deeps, till 
you loftier and fiercer sweep ! 

Long for my soul, hungering gymnastic, I devour’d 
what the earth gave me; 

Long I roam’d the woods of the North — long I 
watch’d Niagara pouring; 

I travel’d the prairies over, and slept on their 
breast — 

I cross’d the Nevadas, I cross’d the plateaus; 

I ascended the towering rocks along the Pacific, I 
sail’d out to sea; 

I sail’d through the storm, I was refresh’d by the 
storm; 

1 watched with joy the threatening maws of the 
waves; 

I mark’d the white combs where they career'd so 
high, curling over; 

I heard the wind piping, I saw the black clouds; 

Saw from belo ' what arose and mounted (0 su- 
perb! O wild as my heart, and powerful!) 

Heard the continuous thunder, as it bellow’d after 
the lightning; 

Noted the slender and jagged threads of lightning, 
as sudden and fast amid the din they chased 
each other across the sky; 

— These, and such as these, I, elate, saw — saw with 
wonder, yet pensive and masterful; 

All the menacing might of the globe uprisen around 
me; 

Yet there with my soul I fed — I fed content, super- 
cilious. 
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’Twas well, 0 soul! ’twas a good preparation you 
gave me! 

Now we advance our latent and ampler hunger to 
fill; 

Now we go forth to receive what the earth and the, 
sea never gave us; 

Not through the mighty woods we go, but through 
the mightier cities; 

Something for us is pouring now, more than Niag- 
ara pouring; 

Torrents of men (sources and rills of the North- 
west, are you indeed inexhaustible?) 

What, to pavements and homesteads here — what 
were those storms of the mountains and 
sea? 

What, to passions I witness around me to-day? 
Was the sea risen? 

Was the wind piping the pipe of death under the 
black clouds? 

Lo! from deeps more unfathomable, something 
more deadly and savage; 

Manhattan, rising, advancing with menacing 
front —Cincinnati, Chicago, unchain’d; 

■ — What was that swell I saw on the ocean? behold 
what comes here! 

How it climbs with daring feet and hands! how 
it dashes! 

How the true thunder bellows after the lightning! 
how bright the flashes of lightning! 

How Democracy, with desperate, vengeful port 
strides on, shown through the dark by those 
flashes of lightning! 

(Yet a mournful wail and low sob I fancied I heard 
through the dark, 

In a lull of the deafening confusion.) 

Thunder on! stride on, Democracy! stride with 
vengeful stroke! 
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And do you rise higher than ever yet, 0 days, O 
cities! 

Crash heavier, heavier yet, 0 storms! you have 
done me good; 

My soul, prepared in the mountains, absorbs your 
immortal strong nutriment, 

— Long had I walk’d my cities, my country roads, 
through farms, only half satisfied; 

One doubt, nauseous, undulating like a snake, 
crawl’d on the ground before me. 

Continually preceding my steps, turning upon me 
oft, ironically hissing low; 

— The cities I loved so well, I abandon’d and left — 
I sped to the certainties suitable to me; 
Hungering, hungering, hungering for primal en- 
ergies, and nature’s dauntlessness; 

I refresh’d myself with it only, I could relish it only; 
I waited the bursting forth of the pent fire — on 
the water and air I waited long; 

— But now I no longer wait — I am fully satisfied— 
I am glutted; 

I have witness’d the true lightning — I have wit- 
ness’d my cities electric; 

I have lived to behold man burst forth, and war- 
like America rise; 

Hence I will seek no more the food of the Northern 
solitary wilds, 

No more on the mountain roam, or sail the stormy 
sea. 

But not for the poet a soldier’s career. “To sit 
by the wounded and soothe them, or silently watch 
the dead” was the part he chose. During the 
whole war he remained with the army, but only to 
spend the days and nights, saddest, happiest of his 
life, in the hospital tents. It was a beautiful des- 
tiny for this lover of men, and a proud triumph for 
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this believer in the People; for it was the People 
that he beheld, tried by severest tests. He saw 
them “of their own choice, fighting, dying for 
their own idea, insolently attacked by the seces- 
sion-slave-power.” From the workshop, the farm, 
the store, the desk, they poured forth, officered 
by men who had to blunder into knowledge at the 
cost of the wholesale slaughter of their troops. He 
saw them “tried long and long by hopelessness, 
mismanagement, defeat; advancing unhesitatingly 
through incredible slaughter; sinewy with uncon- 
querable resolution. He saw them by tens of 
thousands in the hospitals tried by yet drearier, 
more fearful tests — the wound, the amputation, 
the shattered face, the slow hot fever, the long, 
impatient anchorage in bed; he marked their forti- 
tude, decorum, their religious nature and sweet 
affection.” Finally, newest, most significant sight 
of all, victory achieved the cause, the Union safe, 
he saw them return back to the workshop, the farm, 
the desk, the store, instantly reabsorbed into the 
peaceful industries of the land: 

A pause— the armies wait. 

A million flush’d embattled conquerors wait. 

The world too, waits, then soft as breaking night 
and sure as dawn 
They melt, they disappear. 

“Plentifully supplied, last-needed proof of 
Democracy in its personalities!” ratifying on the 
broadest scale Wordsworth’s haughty claim for 
average man — “Such is the inherent dignity of 
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human nature that there belong to it sublimities of 
virtue which all men may attain, and which no man 
can transcend.” 

But, aware that peace and prosperity may be 
even still severer tests of national as of individual 
virtue and greatness of mind, Walt Whitman scans 
with anxious, questioning eye the America of to- 
day. He is no smooth-tongued prophet of easy 
greatness. 

I am he who walks the States with a barb’d tongue 
questioning every one I meet; 

Who are you, that wanted only to be told what 
you knew before? 

Who are you, that wanted only a book to join you 
in your nonsense? 

He sees clearly as any the incredible flippancy, the 
blind fury of parties, the lack of great leaders, the 
plentiful meanness and vulgarity; the labor ques- 
tion beginning to open like a yawning gulf. . . . 

“We sail a dangerous sea of seething currents, all 
so dark and untried. ... It seems as if the 
Almighty had spread before this nation charts of 
imperial destinies, dazzling as the sun, yet with 
many a deep intestine difficulty, and human ag- 
gregate of cankerous imperfection saying lo! the 
roads! The only plans of development, long and 
varied, with all terrible balks and ebullitions! You 
said in your soul, I will be empire of empires, put- 
ting the history of old-world dynasties, conquests,, 
behind me as of no account — making a new 
history, a history of democracy ... I alone in- 
augurating largeness, culminating time. If these,, 
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O lands of America, are indeed the prizes, the 
determinations of your soul, be it so. But behold 
the cost, and already specimens of the cost. 
Thought you greatness was to ripen for you like 
a pear? If you would have greatness, know that 
you must conquer it through ages . . . must 

pay for it with proportionate price. For you, too, 
as for all lands, the struggle, the traitor, the wily 
person in office, scrofulous wealth, the surfeit of 
prosperity, the demonism of greed, the hell of 
passion, the decay of faith, the long postpone- 
ment, the fossil-like lethargy, the ceaseless need of 
revolutions, prophets, thunderstorms, deaths, new 
projections and invigorations of ideas and men.” 

“Yet I have dreamed, merged in that hidden- 
tangled problem of our fate, whose long unraveling 
stretches mysteriously through time— dreamed, 
portrayed, hinted already— a little or a larger 
band, a band of brave and true, unprecedented 
yet, arm’d and equipped at every point, the mem- 
bers separated, it may be by different dates and 
states, or south or north, or east or west, a year, 
a century here, and other centuries there, but 
always one, compact in soul, conscience-conserv- 
ing, God-inculcating, inspired achievers not only 
in literature, the greatest art, but achievers in all 
art— a new undying order, dynasty from age to 
age transmitted, a band, a class at least as fit to 
cope with current years, our dangers, needs, as 
those who, for their time, so long, so well, in 
armor or in cowl, upheld and made illustrious that 
far-back-feudal, priestly world.” 
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Of that band, is not Walt Whitman the pioneer? 
Of that New World literature, say, are not his 
poems the beginning? A rude beginning if you 
will. He claims no more and no less. But what- 
ever else they may lack they do not lack vitality, 
initiative, sublimity. They do not lack that which 
makes life great and death, with its “transfers 
and promotions, its superb vistas,” exhilarating — 
a resplendent faith in God and man which will 
kindle anew the faith of the world: 

Poets to come! Orators, singers, musicians to 
come! 

Not to-day is to justify me, and answer what I am 
for; 

But you, a new brood, native, athletic, continen- 
tal, greatei than before known, 

Arouse! Arouse— for you must justify me— you 
must answer. 

I myself but write one or two indicative words for 
the future, 

I but advance a moment, only to wheel and hurry 
back in the darkness. 

I am a man who, sauntering along, without fully 
stopping, turns a casual look upon you, and 
then averts his face, 

Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 
Expecting the main things from you. 

Anne Gilchrist. 
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A CHARMED LIFE 11 

S HE loved him so, that when he went away 
to a little war in which his country was inter- 
ested she could not understand, nor quite forgive. 

As the correspondent of a newspaper, Chester- 
ton had looked on at other wars; when the yellow 
races met, when the infidel Turk spanked the 
Christian Greek; and one he had watched from 
inside a British square, where he was greatly 
alarmed lest he should be trampled upon by ter- 
rified camels. This had happened before he and 
she had met. After they met, she told him that 
what chances he had chosen to take before he 
came into her life fell outside of her jurisdiction. 
But now that his life belonged to her, this talk of 
his standing up to be shot at was wicked. It was 
worse than wicked: it was absurd. 

When the Maine sank in Havana harbor and 
the word “war” was appearing hourly in hysteri- 
cal extras, Miss Armitage explained her position. 
“You mustn’t think,” she said, “that I am one 

•From "Once Upon a Time,” by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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of those silly girls who would beg you not to go to 
war.” 

At the moment of speaking her cheek happened 
to be resting against his, and his arm was about 
her, so he humbly bent his head and kissed her, 
and whispered very proudly and softly, “No, 
dearest.” 

At which she withdrew from him, frowning. 

“No! I’m not a bit like those girls,” she pro- 
claimed. “I merely tell you you can’t go! My 
gracious!” she cried, helplessly. She knew the 
words fell short of expressing her distress, but her 
education had not supplied her with exclamations 
of greater violence. 

“My goodness!” she cried. “How can you 
frighten me so': It’s not like you,” she reproached 
him. “You are so unselfish, so noble. You are 
always thinking of other people. How can you 
talk of going to war — to be killed — to me? And 
now, now that you have made me love you so?” 

The hands, that when she talked seemed to him 
like swallows darting and flashing in the sunlight, 
clutched his sleeve. The fingers, that he would 
rather kiss than the lips of any other woman that 
ever lived, clung to his arm. Their clasp reminded 
him of that of a drowning child he had once lifted 
from the surf. 

“ If you should die,” whispered Miss Armitage. 
“What would I do! What would I do!” 

“ But, my dearest,” cried the young man. “ My 
dearest one! I’ve got to go. It’s our own war. 
Everybody else will go,” he pleaded. “Every 
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man you know, and they’re going to fight, too. 
I’m going only to look on. That’s bad enough, 
isn’t it, without sitting at home? You should be 
sorry I’m not going to fight.” 

“Sorry!” exclaimed the girl. “If you love 

„ - ft 

me 

“If I love you,” shouted the young man. His 
voice suggested that he was about to shake her. 
“How dare you?” 

She abandoned that position and attacked from 
one more logical. 

“But why punish me?” she protested. “Do 
I want the war? Do I want to free Cuba? No! 
I want you, and if you go, you are the one who is 
sure to be killed. You are so big — and so brave, 
and you will be rushing in wherever the fighting 
is, and then — then you will die.” She raised her 
eyes and looked at him as though seeing him from 
a great distance. “And,” she added fatefully, “I 
will die, too, or maybe I will have to live, to live 
without you for years, for many miserable years.” 

Fearfully, with great caution, as though in his 
joy in her he might crush her in his hands, the 
young man drew her to him and held her close. 
After a silence he whispered: “But, you know 
that nothing can happen to me. Not now, that 
God has let me love you. He could not be so cruel. 
He would not have given me such happiness to 
take it from me. A man who loves you, as I love 
you, cannot come to any harm. And the man you 
love is immortal, immune. He holds a charmed 
life. So long as you love him, he must live.” 
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The eyes of the girl smiled up at him through 
her tears. She lifted her lips to his. “Then you 
will never die!” she said. 

She held him away from her. “Listen!” she- 
whispered. “What you say is true. It must be 
true, because you are always right. I love you 
so that nothing can harm you. My love will be 
a charm. It will hang around your neck and pro- 
tect you, and keep you, and bring you back to me. 
When you are in danger my love will save you. 
For, while it lives, I live. When it dies ” 

Chesterton kissed her quickly. 

“What happens then,” he said, “doesn't mat- 
ter.” 

The war game had run its happy-go-lucky 
course briefly and brilliantly, with “glory enough 
for all,” even for Chesterton. For, in no previous 
campaign had good fortune so persistently stood 
smiling at his elbow. At each moment of the war 
that was critical, picturesque, dramatic, by some 
lucky accident he found himself among those pres- 
ent. He could not lose. Even when his press 
boat broke down at Cardenas, a Yankee cruiser 
and two Spanish gunboats, apparently for his sole 
benefit, engaged in an impromptu duel within 
range of his megaphone. When his horse went 
lame, the column with which he had wished to ad- 
vance passed forward to the front unmolested, 
while the rear guard, to which he had been forced 
to join his fortune, fought its way through the 
stifling underbrush. 

Between his news despatches, when he was not 
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singing the praises of his fellow countrymen, or 
copying lists of their killed and wounded, he wrote 
to Miss Armitage. His letters were scrawled on 
yellow copy paper and consisted of repetitions of 
the three words, “I love you,” rearranged, illu- 
minated, and intensified. 

Each letter began much in the same way. ‘ ‘ The 
war is still going on. You can read about it in 
the papers. What I want you to know is that 

I love you as no man ever ” And so on for 

many pages. 

From her only one of the letters she wrote 
reached him. It was picked up in the sand at 
Siboney after the medical corps, in an effort to 
wipe out the yellow fever, had set fire to the post- 
office tent. 

She had written it some weeks before from her 
summer home at Newport, and in it she said: 
‘‘When you went to the front, I thought no woman 
could love more than I did then. But, now I 
know. At least I know one girl who can. She 
cannot write it. She can never tell you. You 
must just believe. 

“Each day I hear from you, for as soon as the 
paper comes, I take it down to the rocks and read 
your cables, and I look south across the ocean to 
Cuba, and try to see you in all that fighting and 
heat and fever. But I am not afraid. For each 
morning I wake to find I love you more; that it 
has grown stronger, more wonderful, more hard 
to bear. And I know the charm I gave you grows 
with it, and is more powerful, and that it will bring 
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you back to me wearing new honors, ‘bearing your 
sheaves with you.’ 

“As though I cared for your new honors. I 
want you, you, you only you.” 

When Santiago surrendered and the invading 
army settled down to arrange terms of peace, and 
imbibe fever, and General Miles moved to Porto 
Rico, Chesterton moved with him. 

In that pretty little island a command of regu- 
lars under a general of the regular army had, in a 
night attack, driven back the Spaniards from Ad- 
huntas. The next afternoon as the column was 
in line of march, and the men were shaking them- 
selves into their accoutrements, a dusty, sweating 1 
volunteer staff officer rode down the main street of 
Adhuntas, and with the authority of a field mar- 
shal, held up his hand. 

“General Miles’s compliments, sir,” he panted, 
“and peace is declared!” 

Different men received the news each in a dif- 
ferent fashion. Some whirled their hats in the air 
and cheered. Those who saw promotion and the 
new insignia on their straps vanish, swore deeply. 
Chesterton fell upon his saddle bags and began' 
to distribute his possessions among the enlisted 
men. After he had remobilized, his effects con- 
sisted of a change of clothes, his camera, water- 
bottle, and his medicine case. In his present state- 
of health and spirits he could not believe he stood 
in need of the medicine case, but it was a gift 
from Miss Armitage, and carried with it a promise 
from him that he always would carry it. He had 
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“packed” it throughout the campaign, and for 
others it had proved of value. 

“I take it you are leaving us,” said an officer 
enviously. 

“I am leaving you so quick,” cried Chesterton, 
laughing, “that you won’t even see the dust. 
There’s a transport starts from Mayaguez at six 
to-morrow morning, and, if I don’t catch it, this 
pony will die on the wharf.” 

“ The road to Mayaguez is not healthy for Amer- 
icans,” said the general in command. “I don’t 
think I ought to let you go. The enemy does not 
know peace is on yet, and there are a lot of 
guerillas—” 

Chesterton shook his head in pitying wonder. 

“Not let me go!” he exclaimed. “Why, Gen- 
eral, you haven’t enough men in your command 
to stop me, and as for the Spaniards and gue- 
rillas ! I’m homesick,” cried the young man. 

“I’m so damned homesick that I am liable to die 
of it before the transport gets me to Sandy Hook.” 

“If you are shot up by an outpost,” growled 
the general, “you will be worse off than homesick. 
It’s forty miles to Mayaguez. Better wait till 
daylight. Where's the sense of dying, after the 
fighting’s over?” 

“ If I don’t catch that transport I sure will die,” 
laughed Chesterton. His head was bent and he 
was tugging at his saddle girths. Apparently the 
effort brought a deeper shadow to his tan, “but 
nothing else can kill me! I have a charm, Gen- 
eral,” he exclaimed. 
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"We hadn’t noticed it,” said the general. 

The staff officers, according to regulations, 
laughed. 

“It’s not that kind of a charm,” said Chester- 
ton. “Good-bye, General.” 

The road was hardly more than a trail, but the 
moon made it as light as day, and cast across it 
black tracings of the swinging vines and creepers; 
while high in the air it turned the polished surface 
of the palms into glittering silver. As he plunged 
into the cool depths of the forest Chesterton threw 
up his arms and thanked God that he was moving 
toward her. The luck that had accompanied 
him throughout the campaign had held until the 
end. Had he been forced to wait for a transport, 
each hour would have meant a month of torment, 
an arid, wasted place in his life. As it was, with 
each eager stride of El Capitan, his little Porto 
Rican pony, he was brought closer to her. He was 
so happy that as he galloped through the dark 
shadows of the jungle or out into the brilliant 
moonlight he shouted aloud and sang; and again 
as he urged El Capitan to greater bursts of speed, 
he explained in joyous, breathless phrases why it 
was that he urged him on. 

“For she is wonderful and most beautiful,” he 
cried, “the most glorious girl in all the world! 
And, if I kept her waiting, even for a moment, 
El Capitan, I would be unworthy — and I might 
lose her! So you see we ride for a great prize!” 

The Spanish column that, the night before, had 
been driven from Adhuntas, now in ignorance of 
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peace, occupied both sides of the valley through 
which ran the road to Mayaguez, and in ambush 
by the road itself had placed an outpost of two 
men. One was a sharp-shooter of the picked 
corps of the Guardia Civile, and one a sergeant 
•of the regiment that lay hidden in the heights. If 
the Americans advanced toward Mayaguez, these 
men were to wait until the head of the column 
drew abreast of them, when they were to fire. 
The report of their rifles would be the signal for 
those in the hill above to wipe out the memory of 
Adhuntas. 

Chesterton had been riding at a gallop, but, as 
he reached the place where the men lay in ambush, 
he pulled El Capitan to a walk, and took advant- 
age of his first breathing spell to light his pipe. 
He had already filled it, and was now fumbling in 
his pocket for his match box. The match box was 
•of wood such as one can buy, filled to the brim 
with matches, for one penny. But it was a most 
precious possession. In the early days of his in- 
terest in Miss Armitage, as they were once setting 
forth upon a motor trip, she had handed it to him. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“You always forget to bring any,” she said 
simply, “and have to borrow some.” 

The other men in the car, knowing this to be a 
just reproof, laughed sardonically, and at the laugh 
the girl had looked up in surprise. Chesterton, 
seeing the look, understood that her act, trifling 
as it was, had been sincere, had been inspired 
simply by thought of his comfort. And he asked 
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himself why young Miss Armitage should consider 
his comfort, and why the fact that she did consider 
it should make him so extremely happy. And he 
decided it must be because she loved him and he 
loved her. 

Having arrived at that conclusion, he had asked 
her to marry him, and upon the match box had 
marked the date and the hour. Since then she 
had given him many pretty presents, marked with 
her initials, marked with his crest, with strange 
cabalistic mottoes that meant nothing to any one 
save themselves. But the wooden match box was. 
still the most valued of his possessions. 

As he rode into the valley the rays of the moon 
fell fully upon him, and exposed him to the out- 
post as pitilessly as though he had been held in the 
circle of a searchlight. 

The bronzed Mausers pushed cautiously through 
the screen of vines. There was a pause, and the 
rifle of the sergeant wavered. When he spoke, his. 
tone was one of disappointment. 

“He is a scout, riding alone,” he said. 

“He is an officer,” returned the sharpshooter,, 
excitedly. “The others follow. We should fire 
now and give the signal.” 

“He is no officer, he is a scout,” repeated the 
sergeant. “They have sent him ahead to study 
the trail and to seek us. He may be a league in 
advance. If we shoot him, we only warn the 
others.” 

Chesterton was within fifty yards. After an ex- 
cited and anxious search he had found the match 
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box in the wrong pocket. The eyes of the sharp- 
shooter frowned along the barrel of his rifle. With 
his chin pressed against the stock he whispered 
swiftly from the corner of his lips, "He is an 
officer! I am aiming where the strap crosses his 
heart. You aim at his belt. We fire together.” 

The heat of the tropic night and the strenuous 
gallop had covered El Capitan with a lather of 
sweat. The reins upon his neck dripped with it. 
The gauntlets with which Chesterton held them 
were wet. As he raised the match box it slipped 
from his fingers and fell noiselessly in the trail. 
With an exclamation he dropped to the road and 
to his knees, and groping in the dust began an 
eager search. 

The sergeant caught at the rifle of the sharp- 
shooter, and pressed it down. 

“Look!” he whispered. "He is a scout. He 
is searching the trail for the tracks of our ponies. 
If you fire they will hear it a league away.” 

“But if he finds our trail and returns ” 

The sergeant shook his head. “I let him pass 
forward,” he said grimly. " He will never return.” 

Chesterton pounced upon the half-buried match 
box, and in a panic lest he might again lose it, 
thrust it inside his tunic. 

"Little do you know, El Capitan,” he exclaimed 
breathlessly, as he scrambled back into the sad- 
dle and lifted the pony into a gallop, "what a nar- 
row escape I had. I almost lost it.” 

Toward midnight they came to a wooden bridge 
swinging above a ravine in which a mountain 
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stream, forty feet below, splashed over half- 
hidden rocks, and the stepping stones of the ford. 
Even before the campaign began the bridge had 
outlived its usefulness, and the unwonted burden 
of artillery, and the vibrations of marching men 
had so shaken it that it swayed like a house of 
cards. Threatened by its own weight, at the 
mercy of the first tropic storm, it hung a death 
trap for the one who first added to its burden. 

No sooner had El Capitan struck it squarely 
with his four hoofs, than he reared and, whirling, 
sprang back to the solid earth. The suddenness 
of his retreat had all but thrown Chesterton, but 
he regained his seat, and digging the pony roughly 
with his spurs, pulled his head again toward the 
bridge. 

“What are you shying at, now?” he panted. 
“That’s a perfectly good bridge.” 

For a minute horse and man struggled for the 
mastery, the horse spinning in short circles, the 
man pulling, tugging, urging him with knees and 
spurs. The first round ended in a draw. There 
were two more rounds with the advantage slightly 
in favor of El Capitan, for he did not approach 
the bridge. 

The night was warm and the exertion violent. 
Chesterton, puzzled and annoyed, paused to re- 
gain his breath and his temper. Below him, in 
the ravine, the shallow waters of the ford called 
to him, suggesting a pleasant compromise. He 
turned his eyes downward and saw hanging over 
the water what appeared to be a white bird upon 
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the lower limb of a dead tree. He knew it to be 
an orchid, an especially rare orchid, and he knew, 
also, that the orchid was the favorite flower of 
Miss Armitage. In a moment he was on his feet, 
and with the reins over his arm, was slipping down 
the bank, dragging El Capitan behind him. He 
ripped from the dead tree the bark to which the 
orchid was clinging, and with wet moss and grass 
packed it in his leather camera case. The camera 
he abandoned on the path. He always could buy 
another camera; he could not again carry a white 
orchid, plucked in the heart of the tropics on the 
night peace was declared, to the girl he left behind 
him. Followed by El Capitan, nosing and snuffing 
gratefully at the cool waters, he waded the ford, 
and with his camera case swinging from his shoul- 
der, galloped up the opposite bank and back into 
the trail. 

A minute later, the bridge, unable to recover 
from the death blow struck by El Capitan, went 
whirling into the ravine and was broken upon 
the rocks below. Hearing the crash behind him, 
Chesterton guessed that in the jungle a tree had 
fallen. 

They had started at six in the afternoon and 
had covered twenty of the forty miles that lay be- 
tween Adhuntas and Mayaguez, when, just at the 
outskirts of the tiny village of Caguan, El Capitan 
stumbled, and when he arose painfully, he again 
fell forward. 

Caguan was a little church, a little vine-covered 
inn, a dozen one-story adobe houses shining in 
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the moonlight like whitewashed sepulchers. They 
faced a grass-grown plaza, in the center of which 
stood a great wooden cross. At one comer of 
the village was a corral, and in it many ponies. 
At the sight, Chesterton gave a cry of relief. A 
light showed through the closed shutters of the 
inn, and when he beat with his whip upon the door, 
from the adobe houses other lights shone, and 
white-clad figures appeared in the moonlight. The 
landlord of the inn was a Spaniard, fat and 
prosperous-looking, but for the moment his face 
was eloquent with such distress and misery that 
the heart of the young man, who was at peace 
with all the world, went instantly out to him. 
The Spaniard was less sympathetic. When he 
saw the khaki suit and the campaign hat he 
scowled, and ungraciously would have closed the 
door. Chesterton, apologizing, pushed it open. 
His pony, he explained, had gone lame, and he 
must have another, and at once. The landlord 
shrugged his shoulders. These were war times, he 
said, and the American officer could take what he 
liked. They in Caguan were non-combatants and 
could not protest. Chesterton hastened to reas- 
sure him. The war, he announced, was over, and 
were it not, he was no officer to issue requisitions. 
He intended to pay for the pony. He unbuckled 
his belt and poured upon the table a handful of 
Spanish doubloons. The landlord lowered the 
candle and silently counted the gold pieces, and 
then calling to him two of his fellow villagers, cross- 
ed the tiny plaza and entered the corral. 
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"The American pig,” he whispered, "wishes to 
buy a pony. He tells me the war is over; that 
Spain has surrendered. We know that must be 
a lie. It is more probable he is a deserter. He 
claims he is a civilian, but that also is a lie, for 
he is in uniform. You, Paul, sell him your pony, 
and then wait for him at the first turn in the trail, 
and take it from him.” 

“He is armed,” protested the one called Paul. 

“You must not give him time to draw his revol- 
ver,” ordered the landlord. “You and Pedro will 
shoot him from the shadow. He is our country’s 
enemy, and it will be in a good cause. And he 
may carry despatches. If we take them to the 
comandante at Mayaguez he will reward us.” 

“And the gold pieces?” demanded the one 
called Paul. 

“We will divide them in three parts,” said the 
landlord. 

In the front of the inn, surrounded by a ghost- 
like group that spoke its suspicions, Chesterton 
was lifting his saddle from El Capitan and rubbing 
the lame foreleg. It was not a serious sprain. A 
week would set it right, but for that night the 
pony was useless. Impatiently, Chesterton called 
across the plaza, begging the landlord to make 
haste. He was eager to be gone, alarmed and 
fearful lest even this slight delay should cause him 
to miss the transport. The thought was intoler- 
able. But he was also acutely conscious that he 
was very hungry, and he was too old a campaigner 
to scoff at hunger. With the hope that he could 
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find something to carry with him and eat as he 
rode forward, he entered the inn. 

The main room of the house was now in dark- 
ness, but a smaller room adjoining it was lit by 
candles, and by a tiny taper floating before a 
crucifix. In the light of the candles Chesterton 
made out a bed, a priest bending over it, a woman 
kneeling beside it, and upon the bed the little figure 
of a boy who tossed and moaned. As Chesterton 
halted and waited hesitating, the priest strode past 
him, and in a voice dull and flat with grief and 
weariness, ordered those at the door to bring the 
landlord quickly. As one of the group leaped 
toward the corral, the priest said to the others: 
“There is another attack. I have lost hope." 

Chesterton advanced and asked if he could be 
of service. The priest shook his head. The child, 
he said, was the only son of the landlord, and 
much beloved by him, and by all the village. He 
was now in the third week of typhoid fever and 
the period of hemorrhages. Unless they could 
be checked, the boy would die, and the priest, who 
for many miles of mountain and forest was also 
the only doctor, had exhausted his store of simple 
medicines. 

“Nothing can stop the hemorrhage,” he pro- 
tested wearily, “but the strongest of drugs. And 
I have nothing!” 

Chesterton bethought him of the medicine case 
Miss Armitage had forced upon him. “I have 
given opium to the men for dysentery,” he said. 
“Would opium help you?” 
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The priest sprang at him and pushed him out 
of the door and toward the saddle bags. 

“My children,” he cried, to the silent group in 
the plaza, “God has sent a miracle!” 

After an hour at the bedside the priest said, 
“He will live,” and knelt, and the mother of the 
boy and the villagers knelt with him. When Ches- 
terton raised his eyes, he found that the landlord, 
who had been silently watching while the two men 
struggled with death for the life of his son, had 
disappeared. But he heard, leaving the village 
along the trail to Mayaguez, the sudden clatter of 
a pony’s hoofs. It moved like a thing driven with 
fear. 

The priest strode out into the moonlight. In 
the recovery of the child he saw only a demon- 
stration of the efficacy of prayer, and he could 
not too quickly bring home the lesson to his pa- 
rishioners. Amid their murmurs of wonder and 
gratitude Chesterton rode away. To the kindly 
care of the priest he bequeathed El Capitan. 
With him, also, he left the gold pieces which were 
to pay for the fresh pony. 

A quarter of a mile outside the village three 
white figures confronted him. Two who stood 
apart in the shadow shrank from observation, but 
the landlord, seated bareback upon a pony that 
from some late exertion was breathing heavily, 
called to him to halt. 

“In the fashion of my country,” he began gran- 
diloquently, “we have come this far to wish you 
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God speed upon your journey.” In the fashion 
of the American he seized Chesterton by the hand. 
“I thank you, senor,” he murmured. 

“Not me,” returned Chesterton. “But the one 
who made me ‘pack’ that medicine chest. Thank 
her, for to-night I think it saved a life.” 

The Spaniard regarded him curiously, fixing 
him with his eyes as though deep in considera- 
tion. At last he smiled gravely. 

“You are right,” he said. “Let us both re- 
member her in our prayers.” 

As Chesterton rode away the words remained 
gratefully in his memory and filled him with pleas- 
ant thoughts. “The world,” he mused, “is full of 
just such kind and gentle souls.” 

After an interminable delay he reached New- 
port, and they escaped from the others, and Miss 
Armitage and he ran down the lawn to the rocks, 
and stood with the waves whispering at their feet. 

It was the moment for which each had so often 
longed, with which both had so often tortured 
themselves by living in imagination, that now that 
it was theirs, they were fearful it might not be 
true. 

Finally, he said: “And the charm never failed! 
Indeed, it was wonderful! It stood by me so 
obviously. For instance, the night before San 
Juan, in the mill at El Poso, I slept on the same 
poncho with another correspondent. I woke up 
with a raging appetite for bacon and coffee, and 
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he woke up out of his mind, and with a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and four. And again, I was 
standing by Capron's gun at El Caney, when a 
shell took the three men who served it, and only 

scared me. And there was another time ” He 

stopped. “Anyway,” he laughed, “here I am.” 

“But there was one night, one awful night,” 
began the girl. She trembled, and he made this 
an added excuse for drawing her closer to him. 
“When I felt you were in great peril, that you 
would surely die. And all through the night I 
knelt by the window and looked toward Cuba 
and prayed, and prayed to God to let you live.” 

Chesterton bent his head and kissed the tips of 
her fingers. After a moment he said: “Would 
you know what night it was? It might be curi- 
ous if I had been ” 

“ Would I know ! ” cried the girl. “ It was eight 
days ago. The night of the twelfth. An awful 
night!” 

“The twelfth!” exclaimed Chesterton, and 
laughed and then begged her pardon humbly. 
“I laughed because the twelfth,” he exclaimed, 
“was the night peace was declared. The war was 
over. I’m sorry, but that night I was riding to- 
ward you, thinking only of you. I was never for 
a moment in danger.” 

Richard Harding Davis. 
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CONCORD HYMN 

Sung at the Completion of the Concord Monument, 
April 18, 1836 

B Y THE rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to-day a votive stone; 

That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, or leave their children free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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PAUL REVERE ’S RIDE 

1 ISTEN, my children, and you shall hear 
J Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in ’seventy-five: 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country folk to be up and to arm.” 

Then he said, “Good-night!” and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street. 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
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The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

Then he climbed the tower of the Old North 
Church 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade, — 

By the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread. 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
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On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bay, — 

A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride. 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride, 

On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 

Now he patted his horse’s side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 

Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle girth; 

But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry tower of the Old North Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the hill, 

Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 

And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns. 

But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry bums! 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom and 
the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his 
flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 
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He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare. 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 

It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 

He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 

Who that day would be lying dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 
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You know the rest. In the books you have read. 
How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

From behind each fence and farmyard wall, 
Chasing the redcoats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to fire and load. 

So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoofbeats of that steed 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

THE GRAY CHAMPION 

T HERE was once a time when New England 
groaned under the actual pressure of heavier 
wrongs than those threatened ones which brought 
on the Revolution. James II, the bigoted suc- 
cessor of Charles the Voluptuous, had annulled 
the charters of all the colonies, and sent a harsh 
and unprincipled soldier to take away our liberties 
and endanger our religion. The administration 
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of Sir Edmund Andros lacked scarcely a single 
characteristic of tyranny: a Governor and Council, 
holding office from the King, and wholly inde- 
pendent of the country; laws made and taxes 
levied without concurrence of the people, immedi- 
ate or by their representatives; the rights of 
private citizens violated, and the titles of all 
landed property declared void; the voice of com- 
plaint stifled by restrictions on the press; and, 
finally, disaffection overawed by the first band of 
mercenary troops that ever marched on our free 
soil. For two years our ancestors were kept in 
sullen submission by that filial love which had 
invariably secured their allegiance to the mother 
country, whether its head chanced to be a parlia- 
ment, protector, or Popish monarch. Till these 
evil times, however, such allegiance had been 
merely nominal, and the colonists had ruled them- 
selves, enjoying far more freedom than is even 
yet the privilege of the native subjects of Great 
Britain. 

At length a rumor reached our shores that the 
Prince of Orange had ventured on an enterprise 
the success of which would be the triumph of civil 
and religious rights and the salvation of New 
England. It was but a doubtful whisper; it might 
be false, or the attempt might fail; and, in either 
case, the man that stirred against King James 
would lose his head. Still, the intelligence pro- 
duced a marked effect. The people smiled mys- 
teriously in the streets, and threw bold glances at 
their oppressors; while, far and wide, there was a 
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subdued and silent agitation, as if the slightest 
signal would rouse the whole land from its sluggish 
despondency. Aware of their danger, the rulers 
resolved to avert it by an imposing display of 
strength, and perhaps to confirm their despotism 
by yet harsher measures. One afternoon in 
April, 1689, Sir Edmund Andros and his favorite 
councilors, being warm with wine, assembled the 
redcoats of the Governor’s Guard, and made their 
appearance in the streets of Boston. The sun 
was near setting when the march commenced. 

The roll of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, 
seemed to go through the streets, less as the mar- 
tial music of the soldiers, than as a muster call 
to the inhabitants themselves. A multitude, by 
various avenues, assembled in King Street, which 
was destined to be the scene, nearly a century 
afterwards, of another encounter between the 
troops of Britain and a people struggling against 
her tyranny. Though more than sixty years had 
elapsed since the Pilgrims came, this crowd of 
their descendants still showed the strong and 
somber features of their character, perhaps more 
strikingly in such a stern emergency than on 
happier occasions. There were the sober garb, 
the general severity of mien, the gloomy but 
undismayed expression, the Scriptural forms of 
speech, and the confidence in Heaven’s blessing on 
a righteous cause, which would have marked a 
band of the original Puritans, when threatened by 
some peril of the wilderness. Indeed, it was not 
yet time for the old spirit to be extinct; since there 
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were men in the street, that day, who had wor- 
shipped there beneath the trees, before a house was 
reared to the God for whom they had become 
exiles. Old soldiers of the Parliament were here, 
too, smiling grimly at the thought, that their aged 
arms might strike another blow against the house 
of Stuart. Here, also, were the veterans of King 
Philip's war, who had burned villages and slaugh- 
tered young and old, with pious fierceness, while 
the godly souls throughout the land were helping 
them with prayer. Several ministers were scat- 
tered among the crowd, which, unlike all other 
mobs, regarded them with such reverence, as if 
there were sanctity in their very garments. These 
holy men exerted their influence to quiet the peo- 
ple, but not to disperse them. Meantime, the 
purpose of the Governor, in disturbing the peace 
of the town, at a period when the slightest com- 
motion might throw the country into a ferment, 
was almost the universal subject of inquiry, and 
variously explained. 

“Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,” 
cried some, “because he knoweth that his time is 
short. All our godly pastors are to be dragged 
to prison! We shall see them at a Smithfield fire 
in King Street!” 

Hereupon the people of each parish gathered 
closer round their minister, who looked calmly up- 
wards and assumed a more apostolic dignity, as 
well befitted a candidate for the highest honor of 
his profession, the crown of martyrdom. It was 
actually fancied, at that period, that New Eng- 
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land might have a John Rogers of her own, to 
take the place of that worthy in the Primer. 

“The Pope of Rome has given orders for a new 
St. Bartholomew!” cried others. “We are to be 
massacred, man and male child!” 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, al- 
though the wiser class believed the Governor's 
object somewhat less atrocious. His predecessor 
under the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable com- 
panion of the first settlers, was known to be in 
town. There were grounds for conjecturing that 
Sir Edmund Andros intended, at once, to strike 
terror, by a parade of military force, and to con- 
found the opposite faction by possessing himself 
of their chief. 

“Stand firm for the old charter, Governor!” 
shouted the crowd, seizing upon the idea. “The 
good old Governor Bradstreet!” 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people 
were surprised by the well-known figure of Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet himself, a patriarch of nearly 
ninety, who appeared on the elevated steps of a 
door, and, with characteristic mildness, besought 
them to submit to the constituted authorities. 

“My children,” concluded this venerable per- 
son, “do nothing rashly. Cry not aloud, but 
pray for the welfare of New England, and expect 
patiently what the Lord will do in this matter!” 

The event was soon to be decided. All this 
time, the roll of the drum had been approaching 
through Comhill, louder and deeper, till with re- 
verberations from house to house, and the regular 
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tramp of martial footsteps, it burst into the street. 
A double rank of soldiers made their appearance, 
occupying the whole breadth of the passage, with 
shouldered matchlocks, and matches burning, so 
as to present a row of fires in the dusk. Their 
steady march was like the progress of a machine, 
that would roll irresistibly over everything in its 
way. Next, moving slowly, with a confused clat- 
ter of hoofs on the pavement, rode a party of 
mounted gentlemen, the central figure being Sir 
Edmund Andros, elderly, but erect and soldierlike. 
Those around him were his favorite councilors, and 
the bitterest foes of New England. At his right 
hand rode Edward Randolph, our arch-enemy, 
that “blasted wretch,” as Cotton Mather calls 
him, who achieved the downfall of our ancient 
government, and was followed with a sensible 
curse, through life and to his grave. On the other 
side was Bullivant, scattering jests and mockery 
as he rode along. Dudley came behind, with a 
downcast look, dreading, as well he might, to meet 
the indignant gaze of the people, who beheld him, 
their only countryman by birth, among the op- 
pressors of his native land. The captain of a 
frigate in the harbor, and two or three civil officers 
under the Crown, where also there. But the figure 
which most attracted the public eye, and stirred 
up the deepest feeling, was the Episcopal clergy- 
man of King’s Chapel, riding haughtily among the 
magistrates in his priestly vestments, the fitting 
representative of prelacy and persecution, the 
union of Church and State, and all those abomina- 
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tions which had driven the Puritans to the wilder- 
ness. Another guard of soldiers, in double rank, 
brought up the rear. 

The whole scene was a picture of the condition 
of New England, and its moral, the deformity of 
any government that does not grow out of the 
nature of things and the character of the people. 
On one side the religious multitude, with their sad 
visages and dark attire, and on the other, the group 
of despotic rulers, with the High-Churchman in 
the midst, and here and there a crucifix at their 
bosoms, all magnificently clad, flushed with wine, 
proud of unjust authority, and scoffing at the 
universal groan. And the mercenary soldiers, 
waiting but the word to deluge the street with 
blood, showed the only means by which obedience 
could be secured. 

“O Lord of Hosts,” cried a voice among the 
crowd, “provide a Champion for thy people!” 

This ejaculation was loudly uttered, and served 
as a herald’s cry, to introduce a remarkable per- 
sonage. The crowd had rolled back, and were 
now huddled together nearly at the extremity of 
the street, while the soldiers had advanced no 
more than a third of its length. The intervening 
space was empty, — a paved solitude, between lofty 
edifices, which threw almost a twilight shadow over 
it. Suddenly, there was seen the figure of an 
ancient man, who seemed to have emerged from 
among the people, and was walking by himself 
along the center of the street, to confront the 
armed band. He wore the old Puritan dress, a 
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dark cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, in the fash- 
ion of at least fifty years before, with a heavy 
sword upon his thigh, but a staff in his hand to 
assist the tremulous gait of age. 

When at some distance from the multitude, the 
old man turned slowly round, displaying a face of 
antique majesty, rendered doubly venerable by the 
hoary beard that descended on his breast. He 
made a gesture at once of encouragement and 
warning, then turned again, and resumed his way. 

“Who is this gray patriarch?” asked the young 
men of their sires. 

“Who is this venerable brother?” asked the old 
men among themselves. 

But none could make reply. The fathers of the 
people, those ot fourscore years and upwards, were 
disturbed, deeming it strange that they should for- 
get one of such evident authority, whom they must 
have known in their early days, the associate of 
Winthrop, and all the old councilors, giving laws, 
and making prayers, and leading them against the 
savage. The elderly men ought to have remem- 
bered him, too, with locks as gray in their youth 
as their own were now. And the young! How 
could he have passed so utterly from their mem- 
ories, — that hoary sire, the relic of long-departed 
times, whose awful benediction had surely been 
bestowed on their uncovered heads, in childhood? 

“Whence did he come? What is his purpose? 
Who can this old man be?” whispered the wonder- 
ing crowd. 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff in 
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hand, was pursuing his solitary walk along the 
center of the street. As he drew near the advanc- 
ing soldiers, and as the roll of their drum came 
full upon his ear, the old man raised himself to a 
loftier mien, while the decrepitude of age seemed 
to fall from his shoulders, leaving him in gray but 
unbroken dignity. Now, he marched onward with 
a warrior’s step, keeping time to the military 
music. Thus the aged form advanced on one side, 
and the whole parade of soldiers and magistrates 
on the other, till, when scarcely twenty yards re- 
mained between, the old man grasped his staff by 
the middle, and held it before him like a leader’s 
truncheon. 

“Stand!” cried he. 

The eye, the face, and attitude of command; 
the solemn yet warlike peal of that voice, fit 
either to rule a host in the battlefield or be raised 
to God in prayer, were irresistible. At the old 
man’s word and outstretched arm, the roll of the 
drum was hushed at once, and the advancing line 
stood still. A tremulous enthusiasm seized upon 
the multitude. That stately form, combining the 
leader and the saint, so gray, so dimly seen in such 
an ancient garb, could only belong to some old 
champion of the righteous cause, whom the op- 
pressor’s drum had summoned from his grave. 
They raised a shout of awe and exultation, and 
looked for the deliverance of New England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of his party, 
perceiving themselves brought to an unexpected 
stand, rode hastily forward, as if they would have 
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pressed their snorting and affrighted horses right 
against the hoary apparition. He, however, 
blenched not a step, but glancing his severe eye 
round the group, which half encompassed him, at 
last bent it sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. One 
would have thought that the dark old man was 
chief ruler there, and that the Governor and Coun- 
cil, with soldiers at their back, representing the 
whole power and authority of the Crown, had no 
alternative but obedience. 

“What does this old fellow here?” cried Edward 
Randolph, fiercely. “ On, Sir Edmund ! Bid the 
soldiers forward, and give the dotard the same 
choice that you give all his countrymen, — to stand 
aside or be trampled on!” 

“Nay, nay, let us show respect to the good 
grandsire,” said Bullivant, laughing. “See you 
not, he is some old round-headed dignitary, who 
hath lain asleep these thirty years, and knows 
nothing of the change of times? Doubtless, he 
thinks to put us down with a proclamation in 
Old Noll’s name!” 

“Are you mad, old man?” demanded Sir Ed- 
mund Andros, in loud and harsh tones. “How 
dare you stay the march of King James’s Gov- 
ernor?” 

“I have stayed the march of a king himself, ere 
now,” replied the gray figure, with stem compos- 
ure. “I am here, Sir Governor, because the cry 
of an oppressed people hath disturbed me in my 
secret place; and beseeching this favor earnestly 
of the Lord, it was vouchsafed me to appear once 
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again on earth, in the good old cause of his saints. 
And what speak ye of James? There is no longer 
a Popish tyrant on the throne of England, and by 
to-morrow noon his name shall be a byword in this 
very street, where ye would make it a word of 
terror. Back, thou that wast a Governor, back! 
With this night thy power is ended, — to-morrow, 
the prison! — back, lest I foretell the scaffold!” 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, 
and drinking in the words of their champion, who 
spoke in accents long disused, like one unaccus- 
tomed to converse, except with the dead of many 
years ago. But his voice stirred their souls. They 
confronted the soldiers, not wholly without arms, 
and ready to convert the very stones of the street 
into deadly weapons. Sir Edmund Andros looked 
at the old man; then he cast his hard and cruel eye 
over the multitude, and beheld them burning with 
that lurid wrath, so difficult to kindle or to quench; 
and again he fixed his gaze on the aged form, which 
stood obscurely in an open space, where neither 
friend nor foe had thrust himself. What were his 
thoughts, he uttered no word which might dis- 
cover. But whether the oppressor were overawed 
by the Gray Champion's look, or perceived his 
peril in the threatening attitude of the people, it 
is certain that he gave back, and ordered his sol- 
diers to commence a slow and guarded retreat. Be- 
fore another sunset, the Governor, and all that, 
rode so proudly with him, were prisoners, and long 
ere it was known that James had abdicated, King 
William was proclaimed throughout New England. 
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But where was the Gray Champion? Some 
reported, that when the troops had gone from King 
Street, and the people were thronging tumultu- 
ously in their rear, Bradstreet, the aged Governor, 
was seen to embrace a form more aged than his 
own. Others soberly affirmed that, while they 
marveled at the venerable grandeur of his aspect, 
the old man had faded from their eyes, melting 
slowly into the hues of twilight, till, where he stood, 
there was an empty space. But all agreed that 
the hoary shape was gone. The men of that gener- 
ation watched for his reappearance, in sunshine and 
in twilight, but never saw him more, nor knew 
when his funeral passed, nor where his gravestone 
was. O) 

And who was the Gray Champion? Perhaps 
his name might be found in the records of that 
stem Court of Justice, which passed a sentence, too 
mighty for the age, but glorious in all after times, 
for its humbling lesson to the monarch and its high 
example to the subject. I have heard, that when- 
ever the descendants of the Puritans are to show 
the spirit of their sires, the old man appears again. 
When eighty years had passed, he walked once 
more in King Street. Five years later, in the 
twilight of an April morning, he stood on the 
green, beside the meeting house, at Lexington, 
where now the obelisk of granite, with a slab of 
slate inlaid, commemorates the first fallen of the 
Revolution. And when our fathers were toiling 
at the breastwork on Bunker’s Hill, all through 
that night the old warrior walked his rounds. 
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Long, long may it be, ere he comes again! His 
hour is one of darkness, and adversity, and peril. 
But should domestic tyranny oppress us, or the 
invader’s step pollute our soil, still may the Gray 
Champion come, for he is the type of New Eng- 
land’s hereditary spirit, and his shadowy match, 
on the eve of danger, must ever be the pledge that 
New England’s sons will vindicate their ancestry. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


TO THE FUTURE 

O LAND of Promise! from what Pisgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers, 
Thy golden harvests flowing out of sight, 

Thy nestled homes and sun-illumined towers? 
Gazing upon the sunset’s high-heaped gold, 

Its crags of opal and of chrysolite, 

Its deeps on deeps of glory, that unfold 
Still brightening abysses, 

And blazing precipices, 

Whence but a scanty leap it seems to heaven, 
Sometimes a glimpse is given 
Of thy more gorgeous realm, thy more unstinted 
blisses. 

0 Land of Quiet! to thy shore the surf 
Of the perturbed Present rolls and sleeps; 

Our storms breathe soft as June upon thy turf 
And lure out blossoms; to thy bosom leaps. 

As to a mother’s, the o’erwearied heart, 

Hearing far off and dim the toiling mart, 
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The hurrying feet, the curses without number. 
And, circled with the glow Elysian, 

Of thine exulting vision, 

Out of its very cares woos charms for peace and 
slumber. 

To thee the Earth lifts up her fettered hands 
And cries for vengeance; with a pitying smile 
Thou blessest her, and she forgets her bands, 

And her old woe-worn face a little while 
Grows young and noble; unto thee the Oppressor 
Looks, and is dumb with awe; 

The eternal law, 

Which makes the crime its own blindfold redresser. 
Shadows his heart with perilous foreboding. 
And he can see the grim-eyed Doom 
From out the trembling gloom 
Its silent-footed steeds towards his palace goading. 

What promises hast thou for Poets’ eyes, 

Aweary of the turmoil and the wrong! 

To all their hopes that overjoyed replies! 

What undreamed ecstasies for blissful song! 
Thy happy plains no war-trump’s brawling clangor 
Disturbs, and fools the poor to hate the poor; 
The humble glares not on the high with anger; 

Love leaves no grudge at less, no greed for more; 
In vain strives Self the godlike sense to smother; 
From the soul’s deeps 
It throbs and leaps; 

The noble ’neath foul rags beholds his long-lost 
brother. 
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To thee the Martyr looketh, and his fires 
Unlock their fangs and leave his spirit free; 

To thee the Poet mid his toil aspires, 

And grief and hunger climb about his knee 
Welcome as children; thou upholdest 
The lone Inventor by his demon haunted ; 

The Prophet cries to thee when hearts are coldest, 
And gazing o’er the midnight’s bleak abyss. 
Sees the drowsed soul awaken at thy kiss. 
And stretch its happy arms and leap up disen- 
chanted. 

Thou bringest vengeance, but so loving-kindly 
The guilty thinks it pity; taught by thee 
Fierce tyrants drop the scourges wherewith blindly 
Their own souls they were scarring; conquerors 
see 

With horror in their hands the accursed spear 
That tore the meek One’s side on Calvary, 

And from their trophies shrink with ghastly fear; 

Thou, too, art the Forgiver, 

The beauty of man’s soul to man revealing; 

The arrows from thy quiver 
Pierce error’s guilty heart, but only pierce for 
healing. 


Oh, whither, whither, glory-winged dreams, 
From out Life’s sweat and turmoil would ye 
bear me? 

Shut, gates of Fancy, on your golden gleams, — 

, This agony of hopeless contrast spare me! 
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Fade, cheating glow, and leave me to my night! 
He is a coward, who would borrow 
A charm against the present sorrow 
From the vague Future’s promise of delight: 

As life’s alarums nearer roll, 

The ancestral buckler calls, 

Self-clanging from the walls 
In the high temple of the soul; 

Where are most sorrows, there the poet’s sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience, 

To heal its desolations 

With words of unshorn truth, with love that never 
wearies. 


James Russell Lowell. 



APRIL 20 

(Marcus Aurelius, born April 20, 121) 

SELECTIONS PROM THE “MEDITATIONS” OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS ANTONINUS 

“Many a time, when life went hard with me, I have 
betaken myself to the Stoics, and not all in vain. Marcus 
Aurelius has often been one of my bedside books; I have read 
him in the night watches, when I could not sleep for misery, 
and when assuredly I could have read nothing else.” 

George Gissing. 

D O THE things external which fall upon thee 
distract thee? Give thyself time to learn 
something new and good, and cease to be whirled 
around. But then thou must also avoid being 
carried about the other way; for those, too, are 
triflers who have wearied themselves in life b^ 
their activity, and yet have no object to which to 
direct every moment, and, in a word, all their 
thoughts. 

Since it is possible that thou mayest depart from 
life this very moment, regulate every act and 
thought accordingly. But to go away from among 
men, if there are gods, is not a thing to be afraid 
of, for the gods will not involve thee in evil; but 
if indeed they do not exist, or if they have no 
concern about human affairs, what is it to me to 
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live in a universe devoid of gods or devoid of 
providence? But in truth they do exist, and they 
do care for human things, and they have put all 
the means in man’s power to enable him not to 
fall into real evils. And as to the rest, if there 
was anything evil, they would have provided for 
this also, that it should be altogether in a man’s 
power not to fall into it. Now that which does 
not make a man worse, how can it make a man’s 
life worse? But neither through ignorance, nor 
having the knowledge but not the power to guard 
against or correct these things, is it possible that 
the nature of the universe has overlooked them; 
nor is it possible that it has made so great a mis- 
take, either through want of power or want of skill, 
that good and evil should happen indiscriminately 
to the good and the bad. But death certainly, 
and life, honor and dishonor, pain and pleasure — 
all these things equally happen to good men and 
bad, being things which make us neither better nor 
worse. Therefore they are neither good nor evil. 

Nothing is more wretched than a man who 
traverses everything in a round, and pries into the 
things beneath the earth, as the poet says, and 
seeks by conjecture what is in the minds of his 
neighbors, without perceiving that it is sufficient 
to attend to the daemon within him, and to rever- 
ence it sincerely. And reverence of the daemon 
consists in keeping it pure from passion and 
thoughtfulness, and dissatisfaction with what 
comes from gods and men. For the things from 
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the gods merit veneration for their excellence; and 
the things from men should be dear to us by reason 
of kinship; and sometimes even, in a manner, they 
move our pity by reason of men’s ignorance of 
good and bad; this defect being not less than that 
which deprives us of the power of distinguishing 
things that are white and black. 

/• The soul of man does violence to itself, first of 
all, when it becomes an abscess, and, as it were, a 
tumour on the universe, so far as it can. For to be 
vexed at anything which happens is a separation 
of ourselves from nature, in some part of which 
the natures of all other things are contained. In 
the next place, the soul does violence to itself when 
it turns away from any man, or even moves toward 
him with the intention of injuring, such as are 
the souls of those who are angry. In the third 
place, the soul does violence to itself when it is 
overpowered by pleasure or by pain. Fourthly, 
when it plays a part, and does or says anything 
insincerely and untruly. Fifthly, when it allows 
any act of its own and any movement to be with- 
out an aim, and does anything thoughtlessly and 
without considering what it is, it being right that 
even the smallest things be done with reference to 
an end; and the end of rational animals is to follow 
the reason and the law of the most ancient city 
and polity. 

Labour not unwillingly, nor without regard to the 
common interest, nor without due consideration. 
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.nor with distraction; nor let studied ornament set 
off thy thoughts, and be not either a man of many 
words, or busy about too many things. And 
further, let the deity which is in thee be the guar- 
dian of a living being, manly and of ripe age, and 
engaged in matter political, and a Roman, and a 
ruler, who has taken his post like a man waiting for 
the signal which summons him from life, and ready 
to go, having need neither of oath nor of any man’s 
testimony. Be cheerful also, and seek not exter- 
nal help nor the tranquillity which others give. 
A man then must stand erect, not be kept erect by 
others. 

If thou findest in human life anything better 
than justice, truth, temperance, fortitude, and, in a 
word, anything better than thy own mind's self- 
satisfaction in the things which it enables thee to 
do according to right reason, and in the condition 
that is assigned to thee without thy own choice; 
if, I say, thou seest anything better than this, turn 
to it with all thy soul, and enjoy that which thou 
hast found to be the best. But if nothing appears 
to be better than the deity which is planted in 
thee, which has subjected to itself all thy ap- 
petites, and carefully examines all the impressions, 
and, as Socrates said, has detached itself from the 
persuasions of sense, and has submitted itself to 
the gods, and cares for mankind; if thou findest 
everything else smaller and of less value than this, 
give place to nothing else, for if thou dost once 
diverge and incline to it, thou wilt no longer with- 
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out distraction be able to give the preference to 
that good thing which is thy proper possession 
and thy own; for it is not right that anything of 
any other kind, such as praise from the many, or 
power, or enjoyment of pleasure, should come into 
competition with that which is rationally and 
politically (or practically) good. All these things, 
even though they may seem to adapt themselves 
(to the better things) in a small degree, obtain the 
superiority all at once, and carry us away. But 
do thou, I say, simply and freely choose the better, 
and hold to it. — But that which is useful is 
the better. — Well, then, if it is useful to thee as a 
rational being, keep to it; but if it is only useful 
to thee as an animal, say so, and maintain thy 
judgment without arrogance: only take care that 
thou makest the inquiry by a sure method. 

Never value anything as profitable to thyself 
which shall compel thee to break thy promise, to 
lose thy self-respect, to hate any man, to suspect, 
to curse, to act the hypocrite, to desire anything 
which needs walls and curtains: for he who has 
preferred to everything else his own intelligence 
and daemon, and the worship of its excellence, acts 
no tragic part, does not groan, will not need either 
solitude or much company; and what is chief of all, 
he will live without either pursuing or flying from 
[death]; but whether for a longer or a shorter time 
he shall have the soul enclosed in the body, he 
cares not at all: for even if he must depart im- 
mediately, he will go as readily as if he were going 
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to do anything else which can be done with de- 
cency and order; taking care of this only all 
through life, that his thoughts turn not away from 
anything which belongs to an intelligent animal 
and a member of a civil community. 

Fables 

THE SAYING OF SOCRATES 

A HOUSE was built by Socrates, 

That failed the public taste to please. 

One thought the inside, not to tell a lie, 
Unworthy of the wise man’s dignity. 

Another blamed the front; and one and all 
Agreed the rooms were very much too small. 
“What! such a house for our great sage, 

The pride and wonder of the age!” 

“ Would Heaven,” said he, quite weary of the 
Babel, 

“Were only able, 

Small as it is, to fill it with true friends,” 

And here the story ends. 

Just reason had good Socrates 
To find his house too large for these. 

Each man you meet as friend, your hand will 
claim; 

Fool, if you trust the proffers that such bring. 
There's nothing commoner than Friendship's 
name; 

There's nothing rarer than the thing. 

Jean de la Fontaine. 
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THE LITTLE FISH AND THE FISHERMAN 

A LITTLE Fish will larger grow in time. 

If God will only grant him life; and yet 
To let him free out of the tangling net 
Is folly; and I mean it, though I rhyme: 

The catching him again is not so sure, c’est tout. 

A little Carp, who half a summer knew, 

Was taken by an angler’s crafty hook. 

“All count,” the man said; “this begins my feast: 
I’ll put it in my basket.” “Here, just look!” 
Exclaimed, in his own way, the tiny beast. 

“Now what on earth can you, sir, want with 
me? 

I'm not quite half a mouthful, as you see. 

Let me grow up, and catch me when I’m tall. 
Then some rich epicure will buy me dear; 

But now you’ll want a hundred, that is plain. 
Aye, and as much again, 

To make a dish; and what dish, after all? 

Why, good for nothing.” “Good for nothing, 
eh?” 

Replied the Angler. “Come, my little friend. 
Into the pan you go; so end. 

Your sermon pleases me, exceedingly. 

To-night we’ll try 
How you will fry.” 

The present, not the future, tense 
Is that preferred by men of sense. 

The one is sure that you have got: 

The other verily, is not. 

Jean de la Fontaine. 
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DEATH AND THE UNHAPPY MAN 

A MISERABLE Man incessant prayed 
To death for aid. 

“Oh, Death!” he cried, “I love thee as a friend! 
Come quickly, and my life’s long sorrows end!” 
Death, wishing to oblige him, ran, 

Knocked at the door, entered, and eyed the man. 
“What do I see? begone, thou hideous thing! 

The very sight 

Strikes me with horror and affright! 

Begone, old Death!— Away, thou grisly King!” 
Mecsenas (hearty fellow) somewhere said: 

“Let me be gouty, crippled, impotent and 
lame, 

'Tis all the same, 

So I but keep on living. Death, thou slave! 
Come not at all, and I shall be content.” 

And that was what the man I mention meant. 

Jean de la Fontaine. 



APRIL 21 


( Samuel L. Clemens, “ Mark Twain,” died April 
21, 1910) 

THE NOTORIOUS JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS 
COUNTY* 

I N COMPLIANCE with the request of a friend 
of mine, who wrote me from the East, I called 
on good-natured, garrulous old Simon Wheeler, 
and inquired after my friend’s friend, Leonidas 
W. Smiley, as requested to do, and I hereunto ap- 
pend the result. I have a lurking suspicion that 
Leonidas W. Smiley is a myth; that my friend 
never knew such a personage; and that he only 
conjectured that if I asked old Wheeler about him, 
it would remind him of his infamous Jim Smiley, 
and he would go to work and bore me to death with 
some exasperating reminiscence of him as long and 
as tedious as it should be useless to me. If that 
was the design, it succeeded. 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by 
the barroom stove of the dilapidated tavern in 
the decayed mining camp of Angel's, and I no- 
ticed that he was fat and bald-headed, and had an 
expression of winning gentleness and simplicity 
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upon his tranquil countenance. He roused up 
and gave me good day. I told him a friend of 
mine had commissioned me to make some inquiries 
about a cherished companion of his boyhood 
named Leonidas W. Smiley — -Reverend Leonidas 
W. Smiley, a young minister of the Gospel, who 
he had heard was at one time a resident of Angel’s 
Camp. I added that if Mr. Wheeler could tell 
me anything about this Reverend Leonidas W. 
Smiley I would feel under many obligations to him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a comer and 
blockaded me there with his chair, and then sat 
down and reeled off the monotonous narrative 
which follows this paragraph. He never smiled, 
he never frowned, he never changed his voice from 
the gentle-flowing key to which he tuned his ini- 
tial sentence, he never betrayed the slightest 
suspicion of enthusiasm ; but all through the inter- 
minable narrative there ran a vein of impressive 
earnestness and sincerity which showed me plainly 
that, so far from his imagining that there was any- 
thing ridiculous or funny about his story, he re- 
garded it as a really important matter, and admired 
its two heroes as men of transcendent genius in 
finesse. I let him go on in his own way, and never 
interrupted him once. 

Reverend Leonidas W. H’m Reverend Le — well, 
there was a feller here once by the name of Jim 
Smiley, in the winter of ’49 — or maybe it was the 
spring of ’50 — I don’t recollect exactly, somehow, 
though what makes me think it was one or the 
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other is because I remember the big flume wam’t 
finished when he first come to the camp; but any- 
way, he was the curiosest man about always bet- 
ting on anything that turned up you ever see, if 
he could get anybody to bet on the other side, and 
if he couldn’t he’d change sides. Any way what 
suited the other man would suit him — any way 
just so’s he got a bet, he was satisfied. But still 
he was lucky, uncommon lucky; he most always 
come out winner. He was always ready and lay- 
ing for a chance; there couldn’t be no solit’ry thing 
mentioned but that feller'd offer to bet on it, and 
take ary side you please, as I was just telling you. 
If there was a horse-race, you’d find him flush or 
you’d find him busted at the end of it; if there was 
a dog-fight, he'd bet on it; if there was a cat-fight, 
he’d bet on it; if there was a chicken-fight, he’d 
bet on it; why, if there was two birds setting on a 
fence, he would bet you which one would fly first; 
of if there was a camp-meeting he would be there 
reg’lar to bet on Parson Walker, which he judged 
to be the best exhorter about here, and so he was, 
too, and a good man. If he even see a straddle- 
bug start to go anywhere, he would bet how long 
it would take him to get to — to wherever he was 
going to, and if you took him up, he would foller 
that straddle-bug to Mexico but what he would 
find out where he was bound for and how long 
he was on the road. Lots of the boys here has 
seen that Smiley and can tell you about him. Why, 
it never made no difference to him — he’d bet on 
anything — the dangdest feller. Parson Walker’s 
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wife laid very sick once for a good while, and it 
seemed as if they wam’t going to save her; but one 
morning he come in, and Smiley up and asked him 
how she was, and he said she was consid’able better 
— thank the Lord for His inf’nite mercy — and 
coming on so smart that with the blessing of Prov ’- 
dence she’d get well yet; and Smiley, before he 
thought, says, “Well, I’ll resk two-and-a-half she 
don't anyway.” 

Thish-yer Smiley had a mare — the boys called 
her the fifteen-minute nag, but that was only in 
fun, you know, because of course she was faster 
than that— and he used to win money on that 
horse, for all she was slow and always had the 
asthma, or the distemper, or the consumption, or 
something of that kind. They used to give her 
two or three hundred yards start, and then pass 
her under way; but always at the fag end of the 
race she’d get excited and desperate like, and come 
cavorting and straddling up, and scattering her 
legs around limber, sometimes in the air and some- 
times out to one side among the fences, and kick- 
ing up m-o-r-e dust and raising m-o-r-e racket with 
her coughing and sneezing and blowing her nose — 
and always fetch up at the stand just about a neck 
ahead, as near as you could cipher it down. 

And he had a little small bull-pup, that to look 
at him you’d think he warn’t worth a cent but 
to set around and look ornery and lay for a chance 
to steal something. But as soon as money was 
up on him he was a different dog; his under-jaw’d 
begin to stick out like the fo’castle of a steamboat, 
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and his teeth would uncover and shine like the 
furnaces. And a dog might tackle him and bully- 
rag him, and bite him, and throw him over his 
shoulder two or three times, and Andrew Jackson 
— which was the name of the pup — Andrew Jack- 
son would never let on but what he was satisfied, 
and hadn’t expected nothing else — and the bets 
being doubled and doubled on the other side all 
the time, till the money was all up; and then all 
of a sudden he would grab that other dog just by 
the j’intof his hind leg and freeze to it — not chaw, 
you understand, but only just grip and hang 
on till they throwed up the sponge, if it was a 
year. 

Srriley always come out winner on that pup, 
till he harnessed a dog once that didn’t have no 
hind legs, because they’d been sawed off in a cir- 
cular saw, and when the thing had gone along far 
enough, and the money was all up, and he come to 
make a snatch for his pet holt, he see in a minute 
how he'd been imposed on, and how the other dog 
had him in the door so to speak, and he ’peared 
surprised, and then he looked sortep discouraged- 
like, and didn’t try no more to win the fight, and 
so he got shucked out bad . He give Smiley a look, 
as much as to say his heart was broke, and it was 
his fault for putting up a dog that hadn’t no hind 
legs for him to take holt of, which was his main 
dependence in a fight, and then he limped off a 
piece and laid down and died. It was a good pup, 
was that Andrew Jackson, and would have made 
a name for hisself if he’d lived, for the stuff was 
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in him and he had genius— I know it, because he 
hadn’t no opportunities to speak of, and it don’t 
stand to reason that a dog could make such a fight 
as he could under them circumstances if he hadn’t 
no talent. It always makes me feel sorry when 
I think of that last fight of his’n, and the way it 
turned out. 

Well, thish-yer Smiley had rat-tarriers, and 
chicken cocks, and tomcats, and all them kind of 
things till you couldn’t rest, and you couldn’t 
fetch nothing for him to bet on but ae’d match 
you. He ketched a frog one day, and took him 
home, and said he cal’lated to educate him; and 
so he never done nothing for three months but 
set in his back vard and learn that frog to jump. 
And you bet you he did learn him, too. He’d 
give him a little punch behind, and the next min- 
ute you’d see that frog whirling in the air like a 
doughnut — see him turn one summerset or maybe 
a couple, if he got a good start, and come down 
flat-footed and all right, like a cat. He got him 
up so in the matter of ketching flies, and kep’ him 
in practice so constant that he’d nail a fly every 
time as fur as he could see him. Smiley said all 
a frog wanted was education and he could do 
'most anything — and I believe him. Why, I’ve 
seen him set Dan’l Webster down here on this 
floor — Dan’l Webster was the name of the frog — 
and sing out, “Flies, Daniel, flies!” and quieker'n 
you could wink he’d spring straight up and snake 
a fly off'n the counter there, and flop down on the 
floor ag’in as solid as a gob of mud, and fall to 
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scratching the side of his head with his hind foot as 
indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he'd been doin' 
any more’n a frog might do. You never see a 
frog so modest an straightfor’ard as he was, for 
all he was so gifted. And when it come to fair 
and square jumping on a dead level, he could get 
over more ground at one straddle than any animal 
of his breed you ever see. Jumping on a dead level 
was his strong suit, you understand; and when 
it come to that, Smiley would ante up money 
on him as long as he had a red. Smiley was mon- 
strous proud of his frog, and well he might be, for 
fellers that had traveled and been everywheres all 
said he laid over any frog that ever they see. 

Well, Smiley kep' the beast in a little lattice 
box, and he used to fetch him downtown some- 
times and lay for a bet. One day a feller — a 
stranger in the camp, he was — come acrost him 
with his box, and says: 

“ What might it be that you’ve got in the box?" 

And Smiley says sorter indifferent-like, “It 
might be a parrot, or it might be a canary, maybe, 
but it ain’t — it’s only just a frog." 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, 
and turned it round this way and that, and says, 
“H’m— so ’tis. Well, what’s he good for?” 

“Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, “he’s 
good enough for one thing, I should judge — he can 
outjump any frog in Calaveras County.” 

The feller took the box again, and took another 
long, particular look, and give it back to Smiley, 
and says, very deliberate, “Well,” he says, “ I don’t 
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see no pi’nts about that frog that’s any better'n 
any other frog.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says. “Maybe 
you understand frogs and maybe you don’t under- 
stand ’em; maybe you’ve had experience, and 
maybe you ain’t only a amature, as it were. Any- 
ways, I’ve got my opinion, and I’ll resk forty dol- 
lars that he can outjump any frog in Calaveras 
County.” 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, 
kinder sad like, “Well, I’m only a stranger here, 
and I ain’t got no frog, but if I had a frog I’d bet 
you.” 

And then Smiley says, “That’s all right, that’s 
all right— if you’ll hold my box a minute I’ll go and 
get you a frog.” And so the feller took the box, and 
put up his forty dollars along with Smiley’s, and 
set down to wait. 

So he set there a good while thinking and 
thinking to himself, and then he got the frog out 
and prized his mouth open and took a teaspoon 
and filled him full of quail shot — filled him pretty 
near up to his chin — and set him on the floor. 
Smiley he went to the swamp and slopped around 
in the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched 
a frog, and fetched him in, and give him to this 
feller, and says: 

“Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of 
Dan’l, with his forepaws just even with Dan’l’s, 
and I’ll give the word.” Then he says, “One- 
two — three — git!” and him and the feller touched 
up the frogs from behind, and the new frog hopped 
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off lively, but Dan’l give a heave and hysted up 
his shoulders — so — like a Frenchman, but it wam’t. 
no use — he couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid 
as a church, and he couldn't no more stir than if he 
was anchored out. Smiley was a good deal sur- 
prised, and he was disgusted, too, but he didn’t 
have no idea what the matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started away; 
and when he was going out at the door,*he sorter 
jerked his thumb over his shoulder — so — at Dan’l, 
and says again, very deliberate, “Well,” he says, 
“I don’t see no p’ints about that frog that’s any 
better’n any other frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratching his head and lookin’ 
down at Dan’l a long time, and at last he says, 
“I do wonder what in the nation that frog throw’d 
off for — I wonder if there ain’t something the mat- 
ter with him— he ’pears to look mighty baggy, 
somehow.” And he ketched Dan’l by the nap of 
the neck, and hefted him, and says, “Why, blame 
my cats if he don’t weigh five pound!” and turned 
him upside down and he belched out a double 
handful of shot. And then he see how it was, and 
he was the maddest man — he set the frog down an’ 
took out after that feller, but he never ketched him. 
And 


'Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called from 
the front yard, and got up to see what was wanted. 
And turning to me as he moved away, he saidr 
“Just set where you are, stranger, and rest easy— 
I ain’t going to be gone a second.” 
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But by your leave, I did not think that a con- 
tinuation of the history of the enterprising vaga- 
bond Jim Smiley would be likely to afford me 
much information concerning the Reverend Leon- 
idas W. Smiley, and so I started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler return- 
ing, and he buttonholed me and recommenced: 

“Well, thish-yer Smiley had a yaller, one-eyed 
cow that didn’t have no tail, only just a short 

stump like a bannanner, and ” 

However, lacking both time and inclination, I 
did not wait to hear about the afflicted cow, but 
took my leave. 

Samuel L. Clemens. 

(“Mark Twain.”) 

colonel mulberry sellers 

C OLONEL MULBERRY SELLERS was in 
his “library,” which was his “drawing 
room,” and was also his “picture gallery,” and 
likewise his “workshop.” Sometimes he called it 
by one of these names, sometimes by another, 
according to occasion and circumstance. He was 
constructing what seemed to be some kind of a 
frail mechanical toy, and was apparently very 
much interested in his work. He was a white- 
haired man now, but otherwise he was as young, 
alert, buoyant, visionary, and enterprising as ever. 
His loving old wife sat near by, contentedly knit- 
ting and thinking, with a cat asleep in her lap. 
The room was large, light, and had a comfortable 
look— in fact, a homelike look — though the fur- 
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niture was of a humble sort and not overabundant, 
and the knick-knacks and things that go to adorn 
a living room not plenty and not costly. But 
there were natural flowers, and there was an ab- 
stract and unclassifiable something about the place 
which betrayed the presence in the house of some- 
body with a happy taste and an effective touch. 

Even the deadly chromos on the walls were 
somehow without offense: in fact, they seemed 
to belong there and to add an attraction to the 
room — a fascination, anyway; for whoever got 
his eye on one of them was like to gaze and suffer 
till he died — you have seen that kind of pictures. 
Some of these terrors were landscapes, some li- 
beled the sea, some were ostensible portraits, all 
were crimes. All the portraits were recognizable 
as dead Americans of distinction, and yet, through 
labeling, added by a daring hand, they were all 
doing duty here as “Earls of Rossmore.” The 
newest one had left the works as Andrew Jackson, 
but was doing its best now as “Simon Lathers 
Lord Rossmore, Present Earl.” On one wall was 
a cheap old railroad map of Warwickshire. This 
had been newly labeled, “The Rossmore Estates.” 
On the opposite wall was another map, and this 
was the most imposing decoration of the establish- 
ment, and the first to catch a stranger’s attention, 
because of its great size. It had once borne sim- 
ply the title SIBERIA but now the word “FU- 
TURE” had been written in front of that word. 
There were other additions, in red ink — many 
cities, with great populations set down, scattered 
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over the vast country at points where neither 
cities nor populations exist to-day. One of these 
cities, with population placed at 1,500,000, bore 
the name “Liberty-orloffskoizalinski,” and there 
was a still more populous one, centrally located and 
marked “Capitol,” which bore the name “Free- 
dom- slovnaivenovich.” 

The mansion — the Colonel’s usual name for 
the house— was a rickety old two-story frame of 
considerable size, which had been painted, some 
time or other, but had nearly forgotten it. It was 
away out in the ragged edge of Washington, and 
had once been somebody’s country place. It had 
a neglected yard around it, with a paling fence 
that needed straightening up in places, and a gate 
that would stay shut. By the doorpost were sev- 
eral modest tin signs. “Col. Mulberry Sellers, 
Attomey-at-Law and Claim Agent,” was the 
principal one. One learned from the others that 
the Colonel was a Materializer, a Hypnotizer, a 
Mind-cure dabbler, and so on. For he was a man 
who could always find things to do. 

A white-headed Negro man, with spectacles and 
damaged white cotton gloves, appeared in the 
presence, made a stately obeisance, and announced : 

“Marse Washington Hawkins, suh.” 

“Great Scott! Show him in, Dan’l; show him 
in.” 

The Colonel and his wife were on their feet in 
a moment, and the next moment were joyfully 
wringing the hands of a stoutish, discouraged- 
looking man, whose general aspect suggested that 
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he was fifty years old, but whose hair swore to a 
hundred. 

“Well, well, well, Washington, my boy, it is 
good to look at you again. Sit down, sit down, 
and make yourself at home. There now — why, 
you look perfectly natural; ageing a little, just a 
little, but you’d have known him anywhere, 
wouldn’t you, Polly? ” 

“Oh, yes, Berry; he’s just like his pa would have 
looked if he’d lived. Dear, dear, where have 
you dropped from? Let me see, how long is it 
since ” 

“I should say it’s all of fifteen years, Mrs. Sel- 
lers.” 

“Well, well, how time does get away with us. 
Yes, and oh, the changes that ” 

There was a sudden catch of her voice and a 
trembling of the lip, the men waiting reverently 
for her to get command of herself and go on; but, 
after a little struggle, she turned away with her 
apron to her eyes, and softly disappeared. 

“Seeing you made her think of the children, 
poor thing — dear, dear, they’re all dead but the 
youngest. But banish care; it’s no time for it 
now — on with the dance, let joy be unconfided, 
is my motto — whether there’s any dance to dance 
or any joy to unconfide, you’ll be the healthier for 
it every time — every time, Washington — it’s my 
experience, and I’ve seen a good deal of this world. 
Come, where have you disappeared to all these 
years, and are you from there now, or where are 
you from?” 
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“I don’t quite think you would ever guess, 
Colonel. Cherokee Strip.” 

“My land!” 

“Sure as you live.” 

“ Y ou can't mean it. Actually living out there? ” 

“Well, yes, if a body may call it that; though 
it’s a pretty strong term for ’dobies and jackass 
rabbits, boiled beans and slapjack, depression, 
withered hopes, poverty in all its varieties ” 

“ Louise out there? ” 

“Yes, and the children.” 

“ Out there now? ” 

“Yes; I couldn’t afford to bring them with me.” 

“ Oh, I see — you had to come — claim against the 
Government. Make yourself perfectly easy — 
I’ll take care of that.” 

“But it isn’t a claim against the Government.” 

“No? Want to be a postmaster? That’s all 
right. Leave it to me. I’ll fix it.” 

“ But it isn’t postmaster— you’re all astray yet.” 

“Well, good gracious, Washington, why don’t 
you come out and tell me what it is? What do 
you want to be so reserved and distrustful with 
an old friend like me for? Don’t you reckon I 
can keep a se ” 

“There’s no secret about it — you merely don't 
give me a chance to ” 

“Now, look here, old friend, I know the human 
race; and I know that when a man comes to Wash- 
ington, I don’t care if it’s from Heaven, let alone 
Cherokee Strip, it’s because he wants something. 
And I know that as a rule he’s not going to get it; 
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that he’ll stay and try for another thing and won’t 
get that; the same luck with the next and the next 
and the next; and keeps on till he strikes bottom, 
and is too poor and ashamed to go back even to 
Cherokee Strip; and at last his heart breaks and 
they take up a collection and bury him. There — 
don’t interrupt me, I know what I’m talking 
about. Happy and prosperous in the Far West, 
wasn’t I? You know that. Principal citizen 
of Hawkeye, looked up to by everybody, kind of 
an autocrat, actually a kind of an autocrat, Wash- 
ington. Well, nothing would do but I must go as 
Minister to St. James’s, the Governor and every- 
body insisting, you know, and so at last I con- 
sented — no getting out of it, had to do it, so here 
I came. A day too late, Washington. Think of 
that — what little things change the world’s his- 
tory — yes, sir, the place had been filled. Well, 
there I was, you see. I offered to compromise 
and go to Paris. The President was very sorry 
and all that, but that place, you see, didn’t belong 
to the West, so there I was again. There was no 
help for it, so I had to stoop a little — we all reach 
the day some time or other when we’ve got to do 
that, Washington, and it’s not a bad thing for us, 
either, take it by and large all round — I had to 
stoop a little and offer to take Constantinople. 
Washington, consider this — for it’s perfectly true 
— within a month I asked for China; within an- 
other month I begged for Japan; one year later I 
was away down, down, down, supplicating with 
tears and anguish for the bottom office in the gift 
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of the Government of the United States — Flint- 
picker in the cellars of the War Department. And 
by George, I didn’t get it.” 

“ Flint-picker? ” 

“Yes. Office established in the time of the 
Revolution — last century. The musket-flints for 
the military posts were supplied from the Capitol. 
They do it yet; for although the flint-arm has 
gone out and the forts have tumbled down, the 
decree hasn’t been repealed — been overlooked 
and forgotten, you see— and so the vacancies 
where old Ticonderoga and others used to stand 
still get their six quarts of gun-flints a year just 
the same.” 

Washington said musingly after a pause: “How 
strange it seems — to start for Minister to England 
at twenty thousand a year and fail for flint-picker 
at ” 

“Three dollars a week. It’s human life, Wash- 
ington — just an epitome of human ambition and 
struggle, and the outcome; you aim for the palace 
and get drowned in the sewer.” 

There was another meditative silence. Then 
Washington said, with earnest compassion in his 
voice: 

“And so, after coming here, against your incli- 
nation, to satisfy your sense of patriotic duty and 
appease a selfish public clamor, you get absolutely 
nothing for it.” 

“Nothing?” The Colonel had to get up and 
stand, to get room for his amazement to expand. 
“Nothing, Washington? I ask you this: to be 
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a Perpetual Member and the only Perpetual Mem- 
ber of a Diplomatic Body accredited to the great- 
est country on earth — do you call that nothing?” 

It was Washington's turn to be amazed. He 
was stricken dumb; but the wide-eyed wonder, 
the reverent admiration expressed in his face, were 
more eloquent than any words could have been. 
The Colonel’s wounded spirit was healed, and he 
resumed his seat, pleased and content. He leaned 
forward and said impressively: 

“What was due to a man who had become for- 
ever conspicuous by an experience without prece- 
dence in the history of the world — a man made 
permanently and diplomatically sacred, so to 
speak, by having been connected, temporarily, 
through solicitation, with every single diplomatic 
post in the roster of this Government, from Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of St. James’s all the way down to Con- 
sul to a guano rock in the Straits of Sunda — salary 
payable in guano — which disappeared by volcanic 
convulsion the day before they got down to my 
name in the list of applicants? Certainly some- 
thing august enough to be answerable to the size of 
this unique and memorable experience was my due, 
and I got it. By the common voice of this com- 
munity, by acclamation of the people, that mighty 
utterance which brushes aside laws and legislation 
and from whose decrees there is no appeal, I was 
named Perpetual Member of the Diplomatic Body 
representing the multifarious sovereignties and 
civilizations of the globe near the republican court 
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of the United States of America. And they 
brought me home with a torchlight procession.” 

“It is* wonderful, Colonel — simply wonderful.” 

“It’s the loftiest official position in the wholo 
earth.” 

“ I should think so — and the most commanding.” 

“You have named the word. Think of it! I 
frown, and there is war; I smile, and contending 
nations lay down their arms.” 

“ It is awful. The responsibility, I mean.” 

“It is nothing. Responsibility is no burden 
to me; I am used to it; have always been used to 
it.” 

“And the work — the work! Do you have to 
attend all the fittings?” 

“Who, I? Does the Emperor of Russia attend 
the conclaves of the Governors of the provinces? 
He sits at home and indicates his pleasure.” 

Washington was silent a moment, then a deep 
sigh escaped him. 

“How proud I was an hour ago; how paltry 
seems my little promotion now! Colonel, the 
reason I came to Washington is — I am Congres- 
sional Delegate from Cherokee Strip!” 

The Colonel sprang to his feet and broke out 
with prodigious enthusiasm: 

“Give me your hand, my boy — this is immense 
news! I congratulate you with all my heart. 
My prophecies stand firm. I always said it was 
in you. I always said you were bom for high 
distinction and would achieve it. You ask Polly 
if I didn’t.” 
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Washington was dazed by this most unexpected 
demonstration. 

“Why, Colonel, there's nothing to it. That 
little, narrow, desolate, unpeopled, oblong streak 
of grass and gravel, lost in the remote wastes of 
the vast continent— why, it’s like representing 
a billiard table— a discarded one.” 

“Tut-tut, it’s a great, it’s a staving preferment 
and just opulent with influence here.” 

“Shucks, Colonel, I haven’t even a vote.” 

“That’s nothing; you can make speeches.” 

“No, I can’t. The population’s only two hun- 
dred ” 

“That’s all right, that’s all right ” 

“And they hadn’t any right to elect me; we’re 
not even a territory; there’s no Organic Act; the 
Government hasn’t any official knowledge of us 
whatever.” 

‘ ‘ Never mind about that; I’ll fix that. I’ll rush 
the thing through; I’ll get you organized in no 
time.” 

“Will you, Colonel— it's too good of you; but 
it’s just your old sterling self, the same old, ever- 
faithful friend,” and the grateful tears welled up 
in Washington’s eyes. 

“ It’s just as good as done, my boy, just as good 
as done. Shake hands. We’ll hitch teams to- 
gether, you and I, and we’ll make things hum!” 

Samuel L. Clemens. 
(“Mark Twain”) 
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THE SHADOWY THIRD 

W HEN the call came I remember that I 
turned from the telephone in a romantic 
flutter. Though I had spoken only once to the 
great surgeon, Roland Maradick, I felt on that 
December afternoon that to speak to him only 
once — to watch him in the operating room for a 
single hour — was an adventure which drained the 
color and the excitement from the rest of life. After 
all these years of work on typhoid and pneumonia 
cases, I can still feel the delicious tremor of my 
young pulses; I can still see the winter sunshine 
slanting through the hospital windows over the 
white uniforms of the nurses. 

“He didn’t mention me by name. Can there 
be a mistake?” I stood, incredulous yet ecstatic, 
before the superintendent of the hospital. 

“No, there isn’t a mistake. I was talking to 
him before you came down.” Miss Hemphill’s 
strong face softened while she looked at me. She 
was a big, resolute woman, a distant Canadian 
relative of my mother’s and the kind of nurse I had 
discovered in the month since I had come up from 
Richmond, that Northern hospital boards, if not 
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Northern patients, appear instinctively to select. 
From the first, in spite of her hardness, she had 
taken a liking— I hesitate to use the word “fancy” 
for a preference so impersonal — to her Virginia 
cousin. After all, it isn’t every Southern nurse, 
just out of training, who can boast a kinswoman 
in the superintendent of a New York hospital. 

“And he made you understand positively that 
he meant me? ” The thing was so wonderful that 
I simply couldn’t believe it. 

“He asked particularly for the nurse who was 
with Miss Hudson last week when he operated. 
I think he didn’t even remember that you had a 
name. When I asked if he meant Miss Randolph, 
he repeated that he wanted the nurse who had 
been with Miss Hudson. She was small, he said, 
and cheerful-looking. This, of course, might 
apply to one or two of the others, but none of 
these was with Miss Hudson.” 

“Then I suppose it is really true?” My pulses 
were tingling. “And I am to be there at six 
o’clock?” 

“Not a minute later. The day nurse goes off 
duty at that hour, and Mrs. Maradick is never 
left by herself for an instant.” 

“ It is her mind, isn’t it? And that makes it all 
the stranger that he should select me, for I had so 
few mental cases.” 

“So few cases of any kind,” Miss Hemphill was 
smiling, and when she smiled I wondered if the 
other nurses would know her. “By the time you 
have gone through the treadmill in New York, 
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Margaret, you will have lost a good many things 
besides your inexperience. I wonder how long 
you will keep your sympathy and your imagi- 
nation? After all, wouldn’t you have made a 
better novelist than a nurse?” 

“I can’t help putting myself into my cases. I 
suppose one ought not to?” 

“It isn’t a question of what one ought to do, 
but of what one must. When you are drained of 
every bit of sympathy and enthusiasm, and have 
got nothing in return for it, not even thanks, you 
will understand why I try to keep you from wast- 
ing yourself.” 

“But surely in a case like this — for Doctor 
Maradick?” 

“Oh, well, of course— for Doctor Maradick.” 
She must have seen that I implored her confidence, 
for after a minute she let fall carelessly a gleam 
of light on the situation : “ It is a very sad case when 
you think what a charming man and a great sur- 
geon Doctor Maradick is.” 

Above the starched collar of my uniform I felt 
the blood leap in bounds to my cheeks. “I have 
spoken to him only once,” I murmured, “but he is 
charming, and so kind and handsome, isn’t he?” 

“His patients adore him.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve seen that. Everyone hangs on 
his visits.” Like the patients and the other 
nurses, I also had come by delightful, if impercep- 
tible, degrees to hang on the daily visits of Doctor 
Maradick. He was, I suppose, born to be a hero 
to women. From my first day in his hospital. 
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from the moment when I watched, through closed 
shutters, while he stepped out of his car, I have 
never doubted that he was assigned to the great 
part in the play. If I had been ignorant of his 
spell — of the charm he exercised over his hospital 
— I should have felt it in the waiting hush, like 
a drawn breath, which followed his ring at the door 
and preceded his imperious footstep on the stairs. 
My first impression of him, even after the terrible 
events ol the next year, records a memory that 
is both careless and splendid. At that moment, 
when, gazing through the chinks in the shutters, 
I watched him, in his coat of dark fur, cross the 
pavement over the pale streaks of sunshine, I 
knew beyond any doubt — I knew with a sort of 
infallible prescience — that my fate was irretriev- 
ably bound up with his in the future. I knew 
this, I repeat, though Miss Hemphill would still 
insist that my foreknowledge was merely a sen- 
timental gleaning from indiscriminate novels. 
But it wasn’t only first love, impressionable as my 
kinswoman believed me to be. It wasn't only the 
way he looked. Even more than his appearance — 
more than the shining dark of his eyes, the silvery 
brown of his hair, the dusky glow in his face — 
even more than his charm and his magnificence, 
I think, the beauty and sympathy in his voice won 
my heart. It was a voice, I heard someone say 
afterwards, that ought always to speak poetry. 

So you w'll see why — if you do not understand at 
the beginning, I can never hope to make you be- 
lieve impossible things! — so you will see why I 
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accepted the call when it came as an imperative 
summons. I couldn’t have stayed away after he 
sent for me. However much I may have tried not 
to go, I know that in the end I must have gone. 
In those days, while I was still hoping to write 
novels, I used to talk a great deal about “destiny” 
(I have learned since then how silly all such talk 
is), and I suppose it was my “destiny” to be 
caught in the web of Roland Maradick’s person- 
ality. But I am not the first nurse to grow love- 
sick about a doctor who never gave her a thought. 

“ I am glad you got the call, Margaret. It may 
mean a great deal to you. Only try not to be too 
emotional.” I remember that Miss Hemphill was 
holding a bit of rose-geranium in her hand while 
she spoke — one of the patients had given it to her 
from a pot she kept in her room, and the scent of 
the flower is still in my nostrils — or my memory. 
Since then— oh, long since then— I have wondered 
if she also had been caught in the web. 

“I wish I knew more about the case.” I was 
pressing for light. “Have you ever seen Mrs. 
Maradick?” 

“Oh, dear, yes. They have been married only 
a little over a year, and in the beginning she used 
to come sometimes to the hospital and wait outside 
while the doctor made his visits. She was a very 
sweet-looking woman then— not exactly pretty, 
but fair and slight, with the loveliest smile, I think. 
I have ever seen. In those first months she was so 
much in love that we used to laugh about it among 
ourselves. To see her face light up when the doc- 
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tor came out of the hospital and crossed the pave- 
ment to his car, was as good as a play. We never 
tired of watching her — I wasn’t superintendent 
then, so I had more time to look out of the window 
while I was on day duty. Once or twice she 
brought her little girl in to see one of the patients. 
The child was so much like her that you would have 
known them anywhere for mother and daughter.” 

I had heard that Mrs. Maradick was a widow 
with one child, when she first met the doctor, and 
I asked now, still seeking an illumination I had 
not found, “There was a great deal of money, 
wasn’t there?” 

“A great fortune. If she hadn’t been so at- 
tractive, people would have said, I suppose, that 
Doctor Maradick married her for her money. 
Only” — she appeared to make an effort of memory 
— “I believe I’ve heard, somehow, that it was all 
left in trust away from Mrs. Maradick if she 
married again. I can’t, to save my life, remember 
just how it was; but it was a queer will, I know, 
and Mrs. Maradick wasn’t to come into the money 
unless the child didn’t live to grow up. The 
pity of it ” 

A young nurse came into the office to ask for 
something — the keys, I think, of the operating 
room, and Miss Hemphill broke off inconclusively 
as she hurried out of the door. I was sorry that 
she left off just when she did. Poor Mrs. Mara- 
dick! Perhaps I was too emotional, but even 
before I saw her I had begun to feel her pathos 
and her strangeness. 
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My preparations took only a few minutes. In 
those days I always kept a suitcase packed and 
ready for sudden calls; and it was not yet six 
o’clock when I turned from Tenth Street into Fifth 
Avenue, and stopped for a minute, before ascend- 
ing the steps, to look at the house in which Doctor 
Maradick lived. A fine rain was falling, and I 
remember thinking, as I turned the corner, how 
depressing the weather must be for Mrs. Maradick. 
It was an old house, with damp-looking walls 
(though that may have been because of the rain) 
and a spindle-shaped iron railing which ran up the 
stone steps to the black door, where I noticed a 
dim flicker through the old-fashioned fanlight. 
Afterwards I discovered that Mrs. Maradick had 
been bom in the house — her maiden name was 
Calloran — and that she never wanted to live any- 
where else. She was a woman — this I found out 
when I knew her better — of strong attachments to 
both persons and places; and though Doctor Mara- 
dick had tried to persuade her to move uptown 
after her marriage, she had clung, against his 
wishes, to the old house in lower Fifth Avenue. 
I dare say she was obstinate about it in spite 
of her gentleness and her passion for the doctor. 
Those sweet, soft women, especially when they 
have always been rich, are sometimes amazingly 
obstinate. I have nursed so many of them since — 
women with strong affections and weak intellects 
— that I have come to recognize the type as soon 
as I set eyes upon it. 

My ring at the bell was answered after a little 
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delay, and when I entered the house I saw that 
the hall was quite dark except for the waning glow 
from an open fire which burned in the library. 
When I gave my name, and added that I was the 
night nurse, the servant appeared to think my 
humble presence unworthy of illumination. He 
was an old Negro butler, inherited, perhaps, from 
Mrs. Maradick’s mother, who, I learned after- 
wards, was from South Carolina; and while he 
passed me on his way up the staircase, I heard him 
vaguely muttering that he “wa’n’t gwinter tu’n 
on dem lights twel de chile had done playin’.” 

To the right of the hall, the soft glow drew me 
into the library, and crossing the threshold timidly, 
I stooped to dry my wet coat by the fire. As I 
bent there, meaning to start up at the first sound 
of a footstep, I thought how cosy the room was 
after the damp walls outside to which some bared 
creepers were clinging; and I was watching the 
strange shapes and patterns the firelight made on 
the old Persian rug, when the lamps of a slowly 
turning motor flashed on me through the white 
shades at the window. Still dazzled by the glare, 
I looked round in the dimness and saw a child's 
ball of red and blue rubber roll towards me out 
of the gloom of the adjoining room. A moment 
later, while I made a vain attempt to capture the 
toy as it spun past me, a little girl darted airily, 
with peculiar lightness and grace, through the 
•doorway, and stopped quickly, as if in surprise 
at the sight of a stranger. She was a small child — 
•so small and slight that her footsteps made no 
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sound on the polished floor of the threshold; and 
I remember thinking while I looked at her that 
she had the gravest and sweetest face I had ever 
seen. She couldn’t — I decided this afterwards — 
have been more than six or seven years old, yet she 
stood there with a curious prim dignity, like the 
dignity of an elderly person, and gazed up at me 
with enigmatical eyes. She was dressed in Scotch 
plaid, with a bit of red ribbon in her hair, which 
was cut in a fringe over her forehead and hung very 
straight to her shoulders. Charming as she was, 
from her uncurled brown hair to the white socks 
and black slippers on her little feet, I recall most 
vividly the singular look in her eyes, which ap- 
peared in the shifting light to be of an indetermi- 
nate color. For the odd thing about this look was 
that it was not the look of childhood at all. It 
was the look of profound experience, of bitter 
knowledge 

“Have you come for your ball?” I asked; but 
while the friendly question was still on my lips, 
I heard the servant returning. In my confusion 
I made a second ineffectual grasp at the play- 
thing, which had rolled away from me into the 
dusk of the drawing room. Then, as I raised my 
head, I saw that the child also had slipped from the 
room; and without looking after her I followed the 
old Negro into the pleasant study above, where 
the great surgeon awaited me. 

Ten years ago, before hard nursing had taken so 
much out of me, I blushed very easily, and I was 
aware at the moment when I crossed Doctor 
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Maradick’s study that my cheeks were the color 
of peonies. Of course, I was a fool - no one knows 
this better than I do— but I had never been alone, 
even for an instant, with him before, and the man 
was more than a hero to me, he was — there isn’t 
any reason now why I should blush over the con- 
fession — almost a god. At that age I was mad 
about the wonders of surgery, and Roland Mara- 
dick in the operating room was magician enough 
to have turned an older and more sensible head 
than mine. Added to his great reputation and his 
marvelous skill, he was, I am sure of this, the most 
splendid-looking man, even at forty-five, that one 
could imagine. Had he been ungracious — had 
he been positively rude to me, I should still have 
adored him; but when he held out his hand, and 
greeted me in the charming way he had with 
women, I felt that I would have died for him. It 
is no wonder that a saying went about the hospital 
that every woman he operated on fell in love with 
him. As for the nurses — well, there wasn’t a 
single one of them who had escaped his spell — 
not even Miss Hemphill, who could have been 
scarcely a day under fifty. 

“I am glad you could come, Miss Randolph. 
You were with Miss Hudson last week when I 
operated?” 

I bowed. To save my life I couldn’t have 
spoken without blushing the redder. 

“ I noticed your bright face at the time. Bright- 
ness, I think, is what Mrs. Maradick needs. She 
finds her day nurse depressing.” His eyes rested 
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so kindly upon me that I have suspected since 
that he was not entirely unaware of my worship. 
It was a small thing, Heaven knows, to flatter his 
vanity — a nurse just out of a training-school — but 
to some men no tribute is too insignificant to give 
pleasure. 

“You will do your best, I am sure.” He hesi- 
tated an instant — just long enough for me to 
perceive the anxiety beneath the genial smile on 
his face — and then added gravely, “We wish to 
avoid, if possible, having to send her away.” 

I could only murmur in response, and after a 
few carefully chosen words about his wife’s illness 
he rang the bell and directed the maid to take me 
upstairs to my room. Not until I was ascending 
the stairs to the third story did it occur to me that 
he had really told me nothing. I was as perplexed 
about the nature of Mrs. Maradick’s malady as 
I had been when I entered the house. 

I found my room pleasant enough. It had been 
arranged— at Doctor Maradick’s request, I think 
— that I was to sleep in the house, and after my 
austere little bed at the hospital, I was agreeably 
surprised by the cheerful look of the apartment 
into which the maid led me. The walls were 
papered in roses, and there were curtains of flow- 
ered chintz at the window, which looked down on 
a small formal garden at the rear of the house. 
This the maid told me, for it was too dark for me 
to distinguish more than a marble fountain and 
a fir tree, which looked old, though I afterwards 
learned that it was replanted almost every season. 
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In ten minutes I had slipped into my uniform 
and was ready to go to my patient; but for some 
reason — to this day I have never found out what 
it was that turned her against me at the start— 
Mrs. Maradick refused to receive me. While I 
stood outside her door I heard the day nurse trying 
to persuade her to let me come in. It wasn’t any 
use, however, and in the end I was obliged to go 
back to my room and wait until the poor lady got 
over her whim and consented to see me. That 
was long after dinner — it must have been nearer 
eleven than ten o’clock— and Miss Peterson was 
quite worn out by the time she came for me. 

"I’m afraid you’ll have a bad night,” she said 
as we went downstairs together. That was her 
way, I soon saw, to expect the worst of everything 
and everybody. 

"Does she often keep you up like this?” 

"Oh, no, she is usually very considerate. I 
never knew a sweeter character. But she still 
has this hallucination ” 

Here again, as in the scene with Doctor Mara- 
dick, I felt that the explanation had only deepened 
the mystery. Mrs. Maradick’s hallucination, 
whatever form it assumed, was evidently a subject 
for evasion and subterfuge in the household. It 
was on the tip of my tongue to ask," What is her 
hallucination?” but before I could get the words 
past my lips we had reached Mrs. Maradick’s 
door, and Miss Peterson motioned me to be silent. 
As the door opened a little way to admit me, I saw 
that Mrs. Maradick was already in bed, and that 
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the lights were out except for a night lamp burning 
on a candle stand beside a book and a carafe 
of water. 

“I won’t go in with you,” said Miss Peterson 
in a whisper; and I was on the point of stepping 
over the threshold when I saw the little girl, in a 
dress of Scotch plaid, slip by me from the dusk of 
the room into the electric light of the hall. She 
held a doll in her arms, and as she went by she 
dropped a doll’s work basket in the doorway. Miss 
Peterson must have picked up the toy, for when 
I turned in a minute to look for it I found that it 
was gone. I remember thinking that it was late 
for a child to be up— she looked delicate, too — but, 
after all, it was no business of mine, and four years 
in a hospital had taught me never to meddle in 
things that do not concern me. There is nothing 
a nurse learns quicker than not to try to put the 
world to rights in a day. 

When I crossed the floor to the chair by Mrs. 
Maradick’s bed, she turned over on her side and 
looked at me with the sweetest and saddest smile. 

“You are the night nurse,” she said in a gentle 
voice; and from the moment she spoke I knew 
that there was nothing hysterical or violent about 
her mania — or hallucination, as they called it. 
“They told me your name but I have forgotten 
it.” 

“ Randolph —Margaret Randolph.” I liked her 
from the start, and I think she must have seen it. 

“You look very young, Miss Randolph.” 

“I am twenty-two, but I suppose I don’t look 
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quite my age. People usually think I am 
younger.” 

For a minute she was silent, and while I settled 
myself in the chair by the bed, I thought how 
strikingly she resembled the little girl I had seen 
first in the afternoon, and then leaving her room 
a few moments before. They had the same small, 
heart-shaped faces, colored ever so faintly; the 
same straight, soft hair, between brown and flaxen; 
and the same large grave eyes, set very far apart 
under arched eyebrows. What surprised me 
most, however, was that they both looked at me 
with that enigmatical and vaguely wondering 
expression — only in Mrs. Maradick’s face the 
vagueness seemed to change now and then to a 
definite fear — a flash, I had almost said, of startled 
horror. 

I sat quite still in my chair, and until the time 
for Mrs. Maradick to take her medicine, not a 
word passed between us. Then, when I bent over 
her with the glass in my hand, she raised her head 
from the pillow and said in a whisper of suppressed 
intensity: 

“You look kind. I wonder if you could have 
seen my little girl?” 

As I slipped my arm under the pillow I tried 
to smile cheerfully down on her. “Yes, I’ve seen 
her twice. I’d know her anywhere by her like- 
ness to you.” 

A glow shone in her eyes, and I thought how 
pretty she must have been before her illness took 
the life and animation out of her features. “ Then 
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I know you’re good.” Her voice was so strained 
and low that I could barely hear it. “If you 
weren’t good you couldn’t have seen her.” 

I thought this queer enough, but all I answered 
was, “She looked delicate to be sitting up so late.’’ 

A quiver passed over her thin features, and for 
a minute I thought she was going to burst into 
tears. As she had taken the medicine, I put the 
glass back on the candlestand, and bending over 
the bed, smoothed the straight brown hair, which 
was as fine and soft as spun silk, back from her 
forehead. There was something about her- — I 
don’t know what it was — that made you love her 
as soon as she looked at you. 

“ She always had that light and airy way, though 
she was never sick a day in her life,” she answered 
calmly after a pause. Then, groping for my hand, 
she whispered passionately, “You must not tell 
him — you must not tell any one that you have 
seen her!” 

“I must not tell any one?” Again I had the 
impression that had come to me in Doctor Mara- 
dick’s study, and afterwards with Miss Peterson 
on the staircase, that I was seeking a gleam of 
light in the midst of obscurity. 

“Are you sure there isn’t any one listening — 
that there isn’t any one at the door?” she asked, 
pushing aside my arm and raising herself on the 
pillows. 

“Quite, quite sure. They have put out the 
lights in the hall.” 

“And you will not tell him? Promise me that 
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you will not tell him.” The startled horror flashed 
from the vague wonder of her expression. “He 
doesn’t like her to come back, because he killed 
her.” 

“Because he killed her!” Then it was that 
light burst on me in a blaze. So this was Mrs. 
Maradick’s hallucination ! She believed that her 
child was dead — the little girl I had seen with my 
own eyes leaving her room; and she believed that 
her husband — the great surgeon we worshipped 
in the hospital — had murdered her. No wonder 
they veiled the dreadful obsession in mystery! 
No wonder that even Miss Peterson had not dared 
to drag the horrid thing out into the light ! It was 
the kind of hallucination one simply couldn't stand 
having to face. 

“There is no use telling people things that no- 
body believes,” she resumed slowly, still holding 
my hand in a grasp that would have hurt me if 
her fingers had not been so fragile. “Nobody 
believes that he killed her. Nobody believes that 
she comes back every day to the house. Nobody 
believes— and yet you saw her ” 

“Yes, I saw her — but why should your husband 
have killed her?” I spoke soothingly, as one 
would speak to a person who was quite mad. Yet 
she was not mad, I could have sworn this while I 
looked at her. 

For a moment she moaned inarticulately, as if 
the horror of her thoughts were too great to pass 
into speech. Then she flung out her thin, bare 
arm with a wild gesture. 
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“Because he never loved me!” she said. “He 
never loved me!” 

“But he married you,” I urged gently while I 
stroked her hair. “If he hadn’t loved you, why 
should he have married you? ” 

“He wanted the money — my little girl’s money. 
It all goes to him when I die.” 

“But he is rich himself. He must make a for- 
tune from his profession.” 

“It isn’t enough. He wanted millions.” She 
had grown stem and tragic. “ No, he never loved 
me. He loved someone else from the beginning- 
before I knew him.” 

It was quite useless, I saw, to reason with her. 
If she wasn’t mad, she was in a state of terror and 
despondency so black that it had almost crossed 
the borderline into madness. I thought once 
that I would go upstairs and bring the child down 
from her nursery ; but, after a moment’s hesitation, 
I realized that Miss Peterson and Doctor Mara- 
dick must have long ago tried all these measures. 
Clearly, there was nothing to do except soothe 
and quiet her as much as I could; and this I did 
until she dropped into a light sleep which lasted 
Well into the morning. 

By seven o’clock I was worn out — not from work 
but from the strain on my sympathy— and I was 
glad, indeed, when one of the maids came in to 
bring me an early cup of coffee. Mrs. Maradick 
was still sleeping— it was a mixture of bromide 
and chloral I had given her — and she did not wake 
until Miss Peterson came on duty an hour or so 
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later. Then, when I went downstairs, I found the 
dining room deserted except for the old house- 
keeper who was looking over the silver. Doctor 
Maradick, she explained to me presently, had his 
breakfast served in the morning room on the other 
side of the house. 

“And the little girl? Does she take her meals 
in the nursery? ” 

She threw me a startled glance. Was it, I 
questioned afterwards, one of distrust or appre- 
hension? 

“There isn’t any little girl. Haven’t you 
heard?” 

“ Heard? No. Why, I saw her only yesterday.” 

The look she gave me— I was sure of it now — 
was full of alarm. 

“The little girl— she was the sweetest child I 
ever saw — died just two months ago of pneu- 
monia.” 

“But she couldn’t have died.” I was a fool 
to let this out, but the shock had completely un- 
nerved me. “I tell you I saw her yesterday.” 

The alarm in her face deepened. “That is 
Mrs. Maradick’s trouble. She believes that she still 
sees her.” 

“ But don’t you see her? ” I drove the question 
home bluntly. 

“No.” She set her lips tightly. “I never see 
anything.” 

So I had been wrong, after all, and the expla- 
nation, when it came, only accentuated the terror. 
The child was dead— she had died of pneumonia 
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two months ago — and yet I had seen her, with my 
own eyes, playing ball in the library; I had seen 
her slipping out of her mother’s room, with her doll 
in her arms. 

“Is there another child in the house? Could 
there be a child belonging to one of the servants?” 
A gleam had shot through the fog in which I was 
groping. 

“No, there isn’t any other. The doctors tried 
bringing one once, but it threw the poor lady into 
such a state she almost died of it. Besides, there 
wouldn’t be any other child as quiet and sweet- 
looking as Dorothea. To see her skipping along 
in her dress of Scotch plaid used to make me think 
of a fairy, though they say that fairies wear nothing 
but white or green.” 

“Has any one else seen her — the child, I mean — 
any of the servants?” 

“Only old Gabriel, the colored butler, who came 
with Mrs. Maradick’s mother from South Caro- 
lina. I’ve heard that Negroes often have a kind 
of second sight — though I don’t know that that 
is just what you would call it. But they seem to 
believe in the supernatural by instinct, and Gabriel 
is so old and doty — he does no work except answer 
the door-bell and clean the silver— that nobody 
pays much attention to anything that he sees.” 

“Is the child’s nursery kept as it used to be?” 

“Oh, no. The doctor had all the toys sent to 
the children’s hospital. That was a great grief to 
Mrs. Maradick; but Doctor Brandon thought, 
and all the nurses agreed with him, that it was 
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best for her not to be allowed to keep the room as 
it was when Dorothea was living." 

“Dorothea? Was that the child's name?” 

“Yes, it means ‘the gift of God’, doesn’t it? She 
was named after the mother of Mrs. Maradick’s 
first husband, Mr. Ballard. He was the grave, 
quiet kind — not the least like the doctor." 

I wondered if the other dreadful obsession of 
Mrs. Maradick’s had drifted down through the 
nurses or the servants to the housekeeper; but she 
said nothing about it, and since she was, I sus- 
pected, a garrulous person, I thought it wiser to 
assume that the gossip had not reached her. 

A little later, when breakfast was over and I 
had not yet gone upstairs to my room, I had my 
first interview with Doctor Brandon, the famous 
alienist who was in charge of the case. I had 
never seen him before, but from the first moment 
that I looked at him I took his measure almost by 
intuition. He was, I suppose, honest enough— 
I have always granted him that, bitter as I have 
felt towards him. It wasn’t his fault that he 
lacked red blood in his brain, or that he had 
formed the habit, from long association with ab- 
normal phenomena, of regarding all life as a dis- 
ease. He was the sort of physician— every nurse 
will understand what I mean — who deals in- 
stinctively with groups instead of with individuals. 
He was long and solemn and very round in the 
face; and I hadn't talked to him ten minutes be- 
fore I knew he had been educated in Germany, 
and that he had learned over there to treat every 
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emotion as a pathological manifestation. I used 
to wonder what he got out of life — what any one 
got out of life who had analyzed away everything 
except bare structure. 

When I reached my room at last, I was so tired 
that I could barely remember either the questions 
Doctor Brandon had asked or the directions he 
had given me. I fell asleep, I know, almost as 
soon as my head touched the pillow; and the maid 
who came to inquire if I wanted luncheon decided 
to let me finish my nap. In the afternoon, when 
she returned with a cup of tea, she found me still 
heavy and drowsy. Though I was used to night 
nursing, I felt as if I had danced from sunset to 
daybreak. It .vas fortunate, I reflected, while I 
drank my tea, that every case didn’t wear on one’s 
sympathies as acutely as Mrs. Maradick's hal- 
lucination had worn on mine. 

Through the day I did not see Doctor Maradick; 
but at seven o’clock, when I came up from my 
early dinner on my way to take the place of Miss 
Peterson, who had kept on duty an hour later 
than usual, he met me in the hall and asked me to 
come into his study. I thought him handsomer 
than ever in his evening clothes, with a white 
flower in his buttonhole. He was going to some 
public dinner, the housekeeper told me, but, then, 
he was always going somewhere. I believe he 
didn't dine at home a single evening that win- 
ter. 

“Did Mrs. Maradick have a good night?” He 
had closed the door after us, and turning now with 
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the question, he smiled kindly, as if he wished to 
put me at ease in the beginning. 

“She slept very well after she took the medicine. 
I gave her that at eleven o'clock." 

For a minute he regarded me silently, and I 
was aware that his personality — his charm — was 
focussed upon me. It was almost as if I stood 
in the center of converging rays of light, so vivid 
was my impression of him. 

"Did she allude in any way to her— to her hal- 
lucination?” he asked. 

How the warning reached me — what invisible 
waves of sense-perception transmitted the message 
— I have never known; but while I stood there, 
facing the splendor of the doctor’s presence, every 
intuition cautioned me that the time had come 
when I must take sides in the household. While 
I stayed there I must stand either with Mrs. Mara- 
dick or against her. 

"She talked quite rationally," I replied after 
a moment. 

“What did she say?” 

"She told him how she was feeling, that she 
missed her child, and that she walked a little every 
day about her room.” 

His face changed— how I could not at first de- 
termine. 

"Have you seen Doctor Brandon?” 

“He came this morning to give me his direc- 
tions.” 

"He thought her less well to-day. He has ad- 
vised me to send her to Rosedale.” 
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I have never, even in secret, tried to account for 
Doctor Maradick. He may have been sincere. I 
tell only what I know — not what I believe or imag- 
ine — and the human is sometimes as inscrutable, 
as explicable, as the supernatural. 

While he watched me I was conscious of an inner 
struggle, as if opposing angels warred somewhere 
in the depths of my being. When at last I made 
my decision, I was acting less from reason, I 
knew, than in obedience to the pressure of some 
secret current of thought. Heaven knows, even 
then, the man held me captive while I defied 
him. 

“ Doctor Maradick,” I lifted my eyes for the first 
time frankly to his, “ I believe that your wife is as 
sane as I am — or as you are.” 

He started. “Then she did not talk freely to 
you?” 

“She may be mistaken, unstrung, piteously 
distressed in mind” — I brought this out with 
emphasis — “but she is not — I am willing to stake 
my future on it— a fit subject for an asylum. It 
would be foolish— it would be cruel to send her to 
Rosedale.” 

“Cruel, you say?” A troubled look crossed his 
face, and his voice grew very gentle. “You do 
not imagine that I could be cruel to her?” 

“No, I do not think that.” My voice also had 
softened. 

“We will let things go on as they are. Perhaps 
Doctor Brandon may have some other suggestion 
to make.” He drew out his watch and compared 
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it with the clock — nervously, I observed, as if his 
action were a screen for his discomfiture or per- 
plexity. “I must be going now. We will speak 
of this again in the morning." 

But in the morning we did not speak of it, and 
during the month that I nursed Mrs. Maradick 
I was not called again into her husband’s study. 
When I met him in the hall or on the staircase, 
which was seldom, he was as charming as ever; 
yet, in spite of his courtesy, I had a persistent 
feeling that he had taken my measure on that 
evening, and that he had no further use for me. 

As the days went by Mrs. Maradick seemed to 
grow stronger. Never, after our first night to- 
gether, had she mentioned the child to me; never 
had she alluded by so much as a word to her dread- 
ful charge against her husband. She was like any 
woman recovering from a great sorrow, except 
that she was sweeter and gentler. It is no wonder 
that everyone who came near her loved her; for 
there was a mysterious loveliness about her like 
the mystery of light, not of darkness. She was, 
I have always thought, as much of an angel as it 
is possible for a woman to be on this earth. And 
yet, angelic as she was, there were times when it 
seemed to me that she both hated and feared her 
husband. Though he never entered her room 
while I was there, and I never heard his name on 
her lips until an hour before the end, still I could 
tell by the look of terror in her face whenever his 
step passed down the hall that her very soul shiv- 
ered at his approach. 
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During the whole month I did not see the child 
again, though one night, when I came suddenly 
into Mrs. Maradick’s room, I found a little garden, 
such as children make out of pebbles and bits of 
box, on the window sill. I did not mention it to 
Mrs. Maradick, and a little later, as the maid 
lowered the shades, I noticed that the garden had 
vanished. Since then I have often wondered if 
the child were invisible only to the rest of us, and 
if her mother still saw her. But there was no 
way of finding out except by question, and Mrs. 
Maradick was so well and patient that I hadn’t 
the heart to question. Things couldn’t have been 
better with her than they were, and I was begin- 
ning to tell myself that she might soon go out for 
an airing, when the end came so suddenly. 

It was a mild January day — the kind of day 
that brings the foretaste of spring in the middle of 
winter, and when I came downstairs in the after- 
noon, I stopped a minute by the window at the 
end of the hall to look down on the box maze in 
the garden. There was an old fountain, bearing 
two laughing boys in marble, in the center of the 
graveled walk, and the water, which had been 
turned on that morning for Mrs. Maradick’s pleas- 
ure, sparkled now like silver as the sunlight 
splashed over it. I had never before felt the air 
quite so soft and springlike in January; and I 
thought, as I gazed down on the garden, that it 
would be a good idea for Mrs. Maradick to go out 
and bask for an hour or so in the sunshine. It 
seemed strange to me that she was never allowed 
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to get any fresh air except the air that came through 
her windows. 

When I went into her room, however, I found 
that she had no wish to go out. She was sitting, 
wrapped in shawls, by the open window, which 
looked down on the fountain; and as I entered 
she glanced up from a little book she was reading. 
A pot of daffodils stood on the window sill — she 
was very fond of flowers and we tried always to keep 
some growing in her room. 

“Do you know what I am reading, Miss Ran- 
dolph?” she asked in her soft voice; and she read 
aloud a verse while I went over to the candlestand 
to measure out a dose of medicine. 

“‘If thou hast two loaves of bread, sell one and 
buy daffodils, for bread nourisheth the body, but 
daffodils delight the soul.’ That is very beautiful, 
don't you think so?” 

I said “Yes,” that it was beautiful; and then I 
asked her if she wouldn’t go downstairs and walk 
about in the garden. 

“He wouldn’t like it,” she answered; and it was 
the first time she had mentioned her husband to 
me since the night I came to her. “He doesn't 
want me to go out.” 

I tried to laugh her out of the idea; but it was 
no use, and after a few minutes I gave up and 
began talking of other things. Even then it did 
not occur to me that her fear of Doctor Maradick 
was anything but a fancy. I could see, of course, 
that she wasn’t out of her head; but sane persons, 
I knew, sometimes have unaccountable prejudices^ 
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and I accepted her dislike as a mere whim or aver- 
sion. I did not understand then and — I may as 
well confess this before the end comes — I do not 
understand any better to-day. I am writing 
down the things I actually saw, and I repeat that 
I have never had the slightest twist in the direction 
of the miraculous. 

The afternoon slipped away while we talked — 
she talked brightly when any subject came up 
that interested her— and it was the last horn* of 
day — that grave, still hour when the movement 
of life seems to droop and falter for a few precious 
minutes — that brought us the thing I had dreaded 
silently since my first night in the house. I re- 
member that I had risen to close the window, 
and was leaning out for a breath of the mild air, 
when there was a sound of steps, consciously 
softened, in the hall outside, and Doctor Brandon's 
usual knock fell on my ears. Then, before I could 
cross the room, the door opened, and the doctor 
entered with Miss Peterson. The day nurse, 
I knew, was a stupid woman; but she had never 
appeared to me so stupid, so armored and encased 
in her professional manner, as she did at that mo- 
ment. 

“ I am glad to see that you are taking the air." 
As Doctor Brandon came over to the window, 
I wondered maliciously what devil of contradic- 
tions had made him a distinguished specialist in 
nervous diseases. 

“Who was the other doctor you brought this 
morning?" asked Mrs. Maradick gravely; and 
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that was all I ever heard about the visit of the 
second alienist. 

“Someone who is anxious to cure you." He 
dropped into a chair beside her and patted 
her hand with his long, pale fingers. “We are 
so anxious to cure you that we want to send 
you away to the country for a fortnight or so. 
Miss Peterson has come to help you to get 
ready, and I’ve kept my car waiting for you. 
There couldn’t be a nicer day for a trip, could 
there?” 

The moment had come at last. I knew at once 
what he meant, and so did Mrs. Maradick. A 
wave of color flowed and ebbed in her thin cheeks, 
and I felt her body quiver when I moved from the 
window and put my arms on her shoulders. I 
was aware again, as I had been aware that evening 
in Doctor Maradick’s study, of a currentof thought 
that beat from the air around into my brain. 
Though it cost me my career as a nurse and my 
reputation for sanity, I knew that I must obey that 
invisible warning. 

“You are going to take me to an asylum,” said 
Mrs. Maradick. 

He made some foolish denial or evasion; but 
before he had finished I turned from Mrs. Mara- 
dick and faced him impulsively. In a nurse this 
was flagrant rebellion, and I realized that the act 
wrecked my professional future. Yet I did not 
care — I did not hesitate. Something stronger 
than I was driving me on. 

“Doctor Brandon,” I said, “I beg you — I im- 
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plore you to wait until to-morrow. There are 
things I must tell you.” 

A queer look came into his face, and I under- 
stood, even in my excitement, that he was men- 
tally deciding in which group he should place me 
— to which class of morbid manifestations I must 
belong. 

“Very well, very well, we will hear everything,” 
he replied soothingly; but I saw him glance at 
Miss Peterson, and she went over to the wardrobe 
for Mrs. Maradick’s fur coat and hat. 

Suddenly, without warning, Mrs. Maradick 
threw the shawls away from her, and stood up. 
“If you send me away,” she said, “I shall never 
come back. I shall never live to come back.” 

The gray of twilight was just beginning, and 
while she stood there, in the dusk of the room, her 
face shone out as pale and flower-like as the daffo- 
dils on the window sill. “I cannot go away!” she 
cried in a sharper voice. “ I cannot go away from 
my child!” 

I saw her face clearly; I heard her voice; and 
then — the horror of the scene sweeps back over me! 
—I saw the door open slowly and the little girl 
run across the room to her mother. I saw the 
child lift her little arms, and I saw the mother 
stoop and gather her to her bosom. So closely 
locked were they in that passionate embrace that 
their forms seemed to mingle in the gloom that 
enveloped them. 

“After this can you doubt?” I threw out the 
words almost savagely — and then, when I turned 
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from the mother and child to Doctor Brandon and 
Miss Peterson, I knew breathlessly — oh, there was 
a shock in the discovery! — that they were blind 
to the child. Their blank faces revealed the con- 
sternation of ignorance, not of conviction. They 
had seen nothing except the vacant arms of the 
mother and the swift, erratic gesture with which 
she stooped to embrace some invisible presence. 
Only my vision — and I have asked myself since 
if the power of sympathy enabled me to penetrate 
the web of material fact and see the spiritual form 
of the child — only my vision was not blinded by 
the clay through which I looked. 

“After this can you doubt?” Doctor Brandon 
had flung my words back to me. Was it his fault, 
poor man, if life had granted him only the eyes 
of flesh? Was it his fault if he could see only half 
of the thing there before him? 

But they couldn’t see, and since they couldn’t 
see I realized that it was useless to tell them. 
Within an hour they took Mrs. Maradick to the 
asylum; and she went quietly, though when the 
time came for parting from me she showed some 
faint trace of feeling. I remember that at the 
last, while we stood on the pavement, she lifted 
her black veil, which she wore for the child, and 
said: “Stay with her, Miss Randolph, as long as 
you can. I shall never come back.” 

Then she got into the car and was driven off, 
while I stood looking after her with a sob in my 
throat. Dreadful as I felt it to be, I didn’t, of 
course, realize the full horror of it, or I couldn’t 
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have stood there quietly on the pavement. I 
didn’t realize it, indeed, until several months after- 
wards when word came that she had died in the 
asylum. I never knew what her illness was, though 
I vaguely recall that something was said about 
“heart failure” — a loose enough term. My own 
belief is that she died simply of the terror of life. 

To my surprise Doctor Maradick asked me tp 
stay on as his office nurse after his wife went to 
Rosedale; and when the news of her death came 
there was no suggestion of my leaving. I don’t 
know to this day why he wanted me in the house. 
Perhaps he thought I should have less opportunity 
to gossip if I stayed under his roof ; perhaps he still 
wished to test the power of his charm over me. 
His vanity was incredible in so great a man. I 
have seen him flush with pleasure when people 
turned to look at him in the street, and I know 
that he was not above playing on the sentimental 
weakness of his patients. But he was magnificent, 
Heaven knows! Few men, I imagine, have been 
the objects of so many foolish infatuations. 

The next summer Doctor Maradick went abroad 
for two months, and while he was away I took my 
vacation in Virginia. When we came back the 
work was heavier than ever — his reputation by 
this time was tremendous — and my days were so 
crowded with appointments, and hurried flittings 
to emergency cases, that I had scarcely a minute 
left in which to remember poor Mrs. Maradick. 
Since that afternoon when she went to the asylum, 
the child had not been in the house; and at last I 
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was beginning to persuade myself that the little 
figure had been an optical illusion — the effect of 
shifting lights in the gloom of the old rooms — not 
the apparition I had once believed it to be. It 
does not take long for a phantom to fade from the 
memory — especially when one leads the active 
and methodical life I was forced into that winter. 
Perhaps — who knows? — (I remember telling my- 
self) the doctors may have been right, after all, and 
the poor lady may have actually been out of her 
mind. With this view of the past, my judgment 
of Doctor Maradick insensibly altered. It ended, 
I think, in my acquitting him altogether. And 
then, just as he stood clear and splendid in my 
verdict of him, the reversal came so precipitately 
that I grow breathless now whenever I try to live 
it over again. The violence of the next turn in 
affairs left me, I often fancy, with a perpetual diz- 
ziness of the imagination. 

It was in May that we heard of Mrs. Maradick’s 
death, and exactly a year later, on a mild and frag- 
rant afternoon, when the daffodils were blooming 
in patches around the old fountain in the garden, 
the housekeeper came into the office, where I lin- 
gered over some accounts, to bring me news of the 
doctor’s approaching marriage. 

“It is no more than we might have expected,” 
she concluded rationally. “The house must be 
lonely for him — he is such a sociable man. But I 
can’t help feeling,” she brought out slowly after 
a pause in which I felt a shiver pass over me, “I 
can’t help feeling that it is hard for that other 
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woman to have all the money poor Mrs. Mara* 
dick’s first husband left her.” 

“There is a great deal of money, then?” I asked 
curiously. 

“A great deal.” She waved her hand, as if 
words were futile to express the sum. “Millions 
and millions!” 

“They will give up this house, of course?” 

“That’s done already, my dear. There won’t 
be a brick left of it by this time next year. It’s 
to be pulled down and an apartment house built 
on the ground.” 

Again the shiver passed over me. I couldn’t 
bear thinking of Mrs. Maradick’s old home falling 
to pieces. 

“You didn’t tell me the name of the bride,” I 
said. “Is she someone he met while he was in 
Europe?” 

“Dear me, no! She is the very lady he was 
engaged to before he married Mrs. Maradick, only 
she threw him over, so people said, because he 
wasn’t rich enough. Then she married some lord 
or prince from over the water; but there was a 
divorce, and now she has turned again to her old 
lover. He is rich enough now, I guess, even for 
her!” 

It was all perfectly true, I suppose; it sounded 
as plausible as a story out of a newspaper; and yet 
while she told me I felt, or dreamed that I felt, a 
sinister, an impalpable hush in the air. I was ner- 
vous, no doubt; I was shaken by the suddenness 
with which the housekeeper had sprung her news 
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on me; but as I sat there I had quite vividly an 
impression that the old house was listening — that 
there was a real, if invisible, presence somewhere 
in the room or the garden. Yet, when an instant 
afterwards I glanced through the long window 
which opened down to the brick terrace, I saw 
only the faint sunshine over the deserted garden, 
with its maze of box, its marble fountain, and its 
patches of daffodils. 

The housekeeper had gone — one of the servants, 
I think, came for her — and I was sitting at my 
desk when the words of Mrs. Maradick on that 
last evening floated into my mind. The daffodils 
brought her back to me; for I thought, as I 
watched them growing, so still and golden in the 
sunshine, how she would have enjoyed them. Al- 
most unconsciously I repeated the verse she had 
read to me: 

“If thou hast two loaves of bread, sell one and 
buy daffodils” — and it was at this very instant, 
while the words were still on my lips, that I turned 
my eyes to the box maze, and saw the child skip- 
ping rope along the graveled path to the fountain. 
Quite distinctly, as clear as day, I saw her come, 
with what children call the dancing step, between 
the low box borders to the place where the daffodils 
bloomed by the fountain. From her straight 
brown hair to her frock of Scotch plaid and her 
little feet, which twinkled in white socks and black 
slippers over the turning rope, she was as real to 
me as the ground on which she trod or the laughing 
marble boys under the splashing water. Starting 
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up from my chair, I made a single step to the ter- 
race. If I could only reach her— only speak to 
her — I felt that I might at last solve the mystery. 
But with the first flutter of my dress on the terrace 
the airy little form melted into the quiet dusk of 
the maze. Not a breath stirred the daffodils, 
not a shadow passed over the sparkling flow of the 
water; yet, weak and shaken in every nerve, I sat 
down on the brick step of the terrace and burst 
into tears. I must have known that something 
terrible would happen before they pulled down 
Mrs. Maradick’s home. 

The doctor dined out that night. He was with 
the lady he was going to marry, the housekeeper 
told me; and it must have been almost midnight 
when I heard him come in and go upstairs to his 
room. I was downstairs because I had been 
unable to sleep, and the book I wanted to finish 
I had left that afternoon in the office. The book — 
I can’t remember what it was — had seemed to me 
very exciting when I began it in the morning; but 
after the visit of the child I found the romantic 
novel as dull as a treatise on nursing. It was im- 
possible for me to follow the lines, and I was on 
the point of giving up and going to bed, when 
Doctor Maradick opened the front door with his 
latchkey and went up the staircase. “ There can’t 
be a bit of truth in it.” And yet, though I assured 
myself that "there couldn’t be a bit of truth in it,” 
I shrank, with a creepy sensation, from going 
through the house to my room in the third story. 
I was tired out after a hard day, and my nerves 
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must have reacted morbidly to the silence and the 
darkness. For the first time in my life I knew 
what it was to be afraid of the unknown, of the 
unseen; and while I bent over my book, in the 
glare of the electric light, I became conscious pres- 
ently that I was straining my senses for some 
sound in the spacious emptiness of the rooms over- 
head. The noise of a passing motor car in the 
street jerked me back from the intense hush of 
expectancy; and I can recall the wave of relief that 
swept over me as I turned to my book again and 
tried to fix my distracted mind on its pages. 

I was still sitting there when the telephone on 
my desk rang, with what seemed to my over- 
wrought nerves a startling abruptness, and the 
voice of the superintendent told me hurriedly that 
Doctor Maradick was needed at the hospital. 
I had become so accustomed to these emergency 
calls in the night that I felt reassured when I had 
rung up the doctor in his room and had heard the 
hearty sound of his response. He had not yet 
undressed, he said, and would come down im- 
mediately while I ordered back his car, which 
must just have reached the garage. 

“I’ll be with you in five minutes!” he called as 
cheerfully as if I had summoned him to his 
wedding. 

I heard him crops the floor of his room; and 
before he could reach the head of the staircase, I 
opened the door and went out into the hall in 
order that I might turn on the light and have his 
hat and coat waiting. The electric button was 
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at the enci of the hall, and as I moved towards it, 
guided by the glimmer that fell from the landing 
above, I lifted my eyes to the staircase, which 
climbed dimly, with its slender mahogany balus- 
trade, as far as the third story. Then it was, at 
the very moment the doctor, humming gaily, be- 
gan his quick descent of the steps, that I distinctly 
saw — I will swear to this on my deathbed— a 
child’s skipping-rope lying loosely coiled, as if it 
had dropped from a careless little hand, in the 
bend of the staircase. With a spring I had 
reached the electric button, flooding the hall with 
light; but as I did so, while my arm was still out- 
stretched behind me, I heard the humming voice 
change to a cry of surprise or terror, and the figure 
on the staircase tripped heavily and stumbled 
with groping hands into emptiness. The scream 
of warning died in my throat while I watched him 
pitch forward down the long flight of stairs to the 
floor at my feet. Even before I bent over him, 
before I wiped the blood from his brow and felt for 
his silent heart, I knew that he was dead. 

Something — it may have been, as the world 
believes, a misstep in the dimness, or it may have 
been, as I am ready to bear witness, an invisible 
judgment— something had killed him at the very 
moment when he most wanted to live. 

Ellen Glasgow. 



APRIL 23 

(WiUiam Shakespeare, born April 23, 1564; died 
April 23, 1616 ) 

AN EPITAPH ON THE ADMIRABLE DRAMATIC POET, 
W. SHAKESPEARE 

W HAT needs my Shakespeare for his honoured 
bones, 

The labour of an age in pil&l stones? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a star-y-pointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy namo? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took; 
Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving; 
And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie. 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 

John Milton. 
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XII 

W ’HEN I do count the clock that tells the time, 
.And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silvered o’er with white; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy the “herd, 

And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard; 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go. 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake, 
And die as fast as they see others grow; 

And nothing ’gainst Time’s scythe can make 
defence, 

Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee 
hence. 


XVIII 

Shall I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And Summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines, 

By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d: 
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But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this and this gives life to thee. 

XXIX 

When, in disgrace with Fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possest, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising — 
Haply I think orl thee: and then my state, 

Like to the Lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love rememb’red such wealth 
brings 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings, 
xxx 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night. 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancell’d woe. 
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And moan th’ expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All losses are restored and sorrows end. 

lvii 

Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 

I have no precious time at all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 

But like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save where you are, how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love, that in your will, 

Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 

LX 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d, 
Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight, 
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And time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow; 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth, 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand, 
Praising Thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

LXIV 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of out-worn buried age; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed, 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 

Or state itself confounded to decay; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate — 

That Time will come and take my Love away: 

— This thought is as a death, which cannot 
choose 

But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 
LXXI 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell; 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so 
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That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

LXXIII 

That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold — 
Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love 
more strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere 
long. 


LXXXVII 

Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
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My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting? 

And for that riches where is my deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then nol 
knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking; 

So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee as a dream doth flatter; 
In sleep, a king; but waking, no such matter. 

xciv 

They that have power to hurt and will do none, 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, — 

They rightly do inherit Heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s riches from expense; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet. 
Though to itself it only live and die; 

But if that flower with base infection meet. 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 

xcvn 

How like a Winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 
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What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen, 
What old December’s bareness everywhere! 

And yet this time removed was Summer’s time; 
The teeming Autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime 
Like widow’d wombs after their Lord’s decease: 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans and unfather’d fruit; 

For Summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 

And thou away, the very birds are mute: 

Or if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the Winter’s near. 

XCVIII 

From you have I been absent in the Spring, 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any Summer’s story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew ; 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 
l'for praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 

They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it Winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play 

civ 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old; 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 
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Such seems your beauty still. Three Winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three Summers’ pride; 
Three beauteous Springs to yellow Autumn turn’d 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum’d. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived : 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred; 
Ere you were born was beauty’s Summer dead, j 

cvi 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights; 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 

And, for they looked but with divining eyes, 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

cix 

O never say that I was false of heart, 

Though absence seem'd my flame to qualify. 
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As easy might I from myself depart 

As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie; 

That is my home of love; if I have ranged, 

Like him that travels, I return again. 

Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 

So that myself bring water for my stain. 

Never believe, though in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 

That it could so preposterously be stain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 

For nothing this wide universe I call. 

Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 

cxvi 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

William Shakespeare. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL WILLIAM T. SHERMAN 

[“The Personal Memoirs of William Tecumseh Sherman,” 
two volumes in an edition he revised and corrected, were 
copyrighted by him in 1890. This edition is now published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York. By the kind permission 
of the owner of the copyright, Mr. Philemon Tecumseh 
Sherman, of New York, a son of General Sherman, the 
following selection is offered.] 

AT WEST POINT I went through the regular 
course of four years, graduating in June, 
1840, number six in a class of forty-three. These 
forty-three were all that remained of more than 
one hundred which originally constituted the class. 
At the Academy I was not considered a good 
soldier, for at no time was I selected for any office, 
but remained a private throughout the whole four 
years. Then, as now, neatness in dress and form, 
with a strict conformity to the rules, were the 
qualifications required for office, and I suppose I 
was found not to excel in any of these. In studies 
I always held a respectable reputation with the 
professors, and generally ranked among the best, 
especially in drawing, chemistry, mathematics, 
and natural philosophy. My average demerits, 
per annum, were about one hundred and fifty, 
which reduced my final class standing from num- 
ber four to six. 
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Early Days in California 

During the fall of 1848, Warner, Ord, and I, 
camped on the bank of the American River, 
abreast of Sutter’s Fort (near Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia), at what was known as the “ Old Tanyard.” 
I was cook, Ord cleaned up the dishes, and Warner 
looked after the horses; but Ord was deposed as 
scullion because he would only wipe the tin plates 
with a tuft of grass, according to the custom of 
the country, whereas Warner insisted on having 
them washed after each meal with hot water. 
Warner was in consequence promoted to scullion, 
and Ord became the hostler. We drew our rations 
in kind from the commissary at San Francisco, 
who sent them up to us by a boat; and we were 
thus enabled to dispense a generous hospitality 
to many a poor devil who otherwise would have 
had nothing to eat. 

The winter of 1848-49 was a period of intense 
activity throughout California. The rainy sea- 
son was unfavorable to the operations of gold- 
mining, and was very hard upon the thousands of 
houseless men and women who dwelt in the 
mountains, and even in the towns. Most of the 
natives and old inhabitants had returned to their 
ranches and houses; yet there were not roofs 
enough in the country to shelter the thousands 
who had arrived by sea and by land. The news 
had gone forth to the whole civilized world that 
gold in fabulous quantities was to be had for the 
mere digging, and adventurers came pouring in 
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blindly to seek their fortunes, without a thought o! 
house or food. Yerba Buena had been converted 
into San Francisco. Sacramento City had been 
laid out, lots were being rapidly sold, and the town 
was being built up as an entrepot to the mines. 
Stockton also had been chosen as a convenient 
point for trading with the lower or southern mines. 
Captain Sutter was the sole proprietor of the 
former, and Captain Charles Weber was the owner 
of the site of Stockton, which was as yet known 
as “French Camp.” 

Resigns from the Louisiana Military Academy 
on the Outbreak of Civil War 

The seizure of the arsenal at Baton Rouge oc- 
curred January 10, 1861, and the secession ordi- 
nance was not passed until about the 25th or 26th 
of the same month. At all events, after the seizure 
of the arsenal, and before the passage of the 
ordinance of secession, viz., on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, I wrote as follows: 

Louisiana State Seminary of Learning and 
Military Academy 

January 18, 1861. 

Governor Thomas 0. Moore, 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Sir: As I occupy a quasi military position un- 
der the laws of the state, I deem it proper to 
acquaint you that I accepted such position when 
Louisiana was a state in the Union, and when the 
motto of this seminary was inserted in marble 
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over the main door: “By the liberality of the 
General Government of the United States. The 
Union — esto perpetua.” 

Recent events foreshadow a great change, and 
it becomes all men to choose. If Louisiana with- 
draw from the Federal Union, I prefer to maintain 
my allegiance to the Constitution as long as a 
fragment of it survives, and my longer stay here 
would be wrong in every sense of the word. 

In that event, I beg you will send or appoint 
some authorized agent to take charge of the arms 
and munitions of war belonging to the state, 
or advise me what disposition to make of them. 

And furthermore, as president of the Board 
of Supervisors. I beg you to take immediate steps 
to relieve me as superintendent, the moment the 
state determines to secede, for on no earthly ac- 
count will I do any act or think any thought 
hostile to or in defiance of the old Government 
of the United States. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 

W. T. Sherman, 
Superintendent. 


[Private] 

January 18, 1861. 

To Governor Moore. 

My dear Sir: I take it for granted that you 
have been expecting for some days the accom- 
panying paper from me (the above official letter). 
I have repeatedly and again made known to 
General Graham and Dr. Smith that, in the event 
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of a severance of the relations hitherto existing be- 
tween the Confederated states of this Union, I 
would be forced to choose the old Union. It is 
barely possible all the states may secede, South 
and North, that new combinations may result, but 
this process will be one of time and uncertainty, 
and I cannot with my opinions await the subse- 
quent development. 

I have never been a politician, and therefore 
undervalue the excited feelings and opinions of 
present rulers, but I do think, if this people cannot 
execute a form of government like the present, that 
a worse one will result. 

I will keep the cadets as quiet as possible. They 
are nervous, but I think the interest of the state 
requires them here, guarding this property and ac- 
quiring a knowledge which will be useful to your 
state in aftertimes. 

When I leave, which I now regard as certain, 
the present professors can manage well enough 
to afford you leisure time to find a suitable suc- 
cessor to me. You might order Major Smith 
to receipt for the arms, and to exercise military 
command, while the academic exercises could go 
on under the board. In time, some gentleman 
will turn up, better qualified than I am, to carry 
on the seminary to its ultimate point of success. 
I entertain the kindest feelings toward all, and 
would leave the state with much regret; only in 
great events we must choose, one way or the 
other. Truly, your friend, 


W. T. Sherman. 
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A Visit to President Lincoln 

One day in April, 1861, John Sherman took me 
with him to see Mr. Lincoln. He walked into 
the room where the secretary to the President now 
sits, we found the room full of people, and Mr. 
Lincoln sat at the end of the table, talking with 
three or four gentlemen, who soon left. John 
walked up, shook hands, and took a chair near 
him, holding in his hand some papers referring to 
minor appointments in the state of Ohio, which 
formed the subject of conversation. Mr. Lincoln 
took the papers, said he would refer them to the 
proper heads of departments, and would be glad 
to make the appointments asked for, if not already 
promised. John then turned to me, and said, 
“Mr. President, this is my brother, Colonel 
Sherman, who is just up from Louisiana, he may 
give you some information you want.” “Ah!” 
said Mr. Lincoln, “how are they getting along 
down there?” I said, “They think they are getting 
along swimmingly— they are preparing for war.” 
“Oh, well!” said he, “I guess we'll manage to 
keep house.” I was silenced, said no more to 
him, and we soon left. I was sadly disappointed, 
and remember that I broke out on John, d — ning 
the politicians generally, saying, “You have got 
things in a hell of a fix, and you may get them out 
as best you can,” adding that the country was 
sleeping on a volcano that might burst forth at any 
minute, but that I was going to St. Louis to take 
care of my family, and would have no more to 
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do with it. John begged me to be more patient, 
but I said I would not; that I had no time to wait, 
that I was off for St. Louis; and off I went. At 
Lancaster I found letters from Major Turner, in- 
viting me to St. Louis, as the place in the Fifth 
Street Railroad (as president) was a sure thing, 
and that Mr. Lucas would rent me a good house 
on Locust Street, suitable for my family, for six 
hundred dollars a year. 

A Visit from. President Lincoln 

Three months later, it must have been about 
July 26, 1861, I was near the river bank, looking 
at a block-house which had been built for the de- 
fence of the aqueduct, when I saw a carriage com- 
ing by the road that crossed the Potomac River 
at Georgetown by a ferry. I thought I recognized 
in the carriage the person of President Lincoln. 
I hurried across a bend, so as to stand by the road- 
side as the carriage passed. I was in uniform, 
with a sword on, and was recognized by Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward, who rode side by side 
in an open hack. I inquired if they were going to 
my camps, and Mr. Lincoln said: “Yes; we heard 
that you had got over the big scare, and we thought 
we would come over and see the ‘boys.’” The 
roads had been much changed and were rough. I 
asked if I might give directions to his coachman; 
he promptly invited me to jump in and to tell 
the coachman which way to drive. Intending to 
begin on the right and follow round to the left, I 
turned the driver into a side road which led up a 
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very steep hill, and, seeing a soldier, called to him 
and sent him up hurriedly to announce to the 
colonel (Bennett, I think) that the President was 
coming. As we slowly ascended the hill, I dis- 
covered that Mr. Lincoln was full of feeling, and 
wanted to encourage our men. I asked if he in- 
tended to speak to them, and he said he would 
like to. I asked him then to please discourage 
all cheering, noise, or any sort of confusion; that 
we had had enough of it before Bull Run to ruin 
any set of men, and that what we needed were 
cool, thoughtful, hard-fighting soldiers — no more 
hurrahing, no more humbug. He took my re- 
marks in the most perfect good-nature. Before 
we had reached the first camp, I heard the drum 
beating the “assembly,” saw the men running for 
their tents, and in a few minutes the regiment was 
in line, arms presented, and then brought to an 
order and “parade rest!” 

Mr. Lincoln stood up in the carriage and made 
one of the neatest, best, and most feeling addresses 
I ever listened to, referring to our late disaster at 
Bull Run, the high duties that still devolved on 
us, and the brighter days yet to come. At one or 
two points the soldiers began to cheer, but he 
promptly checked them, saying: “Don’t cheer, 
boys. I confess I rather like it myself, but Colo- 
nel Sherman here says it is not military; and I 
guess we had better defer to his opinion.” In 
winding up he explained that, as President, he was 
commander-in-chief; that he was resolved that 
the soldiers should have everything that the law 
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allowed; and he called on one and all to appeal to 
him personally in case they were wronged. The 
effect of this speech was excellent. 

How It Feels to Lead an Army 

It is related of Napoleon that his last words 
were, “T§te d’arm^e!” [“Head of the army.”] 
Doubtless, as the shadow of death obscured his 
memory, the last thought that remained for speech 
was of some event when he was directing an im- 
portant “head of column.” I believe that every 
general who has handled armies in battle must 
recall from his own experience the intensity of 
thought on some similar occasion, when by a 
single command he had given the finishing stroke 
to some complicated action; but to me recurs 
another thought that is worthy of record, and may 
encourage others who are to follow us in our pro- 
fession. I never saw the rear of an army engaged 
in battle but I feared that some calamity had 
happened at the front — the apparent confusion, 
broken wagons, crippled horses, men lying about 
dead and maimed, parties hastening to and fro 
in seeming disorder, and a general apprehension of 
something dreadful about to ensue; all these signs, 
however, lessened as I neared the front, and there 
the contrast was complete — perfect order, men 
and horses full of confidence, and it was not un- 
usual to find general hilarity, laughing, and cheer- 
ing. Although cannon might be firing, the mus- 
ketry clattering, and the enemy's shot hitting 
close, there reigned a general feeling of strength 
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and security that bore a marked contrast to the 
bloody signs that had drifted rapidly to the rear; 
therefore for comfort and safety, I surely would 
rather be at the front than the rear line of battle. 
So also on the march, the head of a column moves 
on steadily, while the rear is alternately halting 
and then rushing forward to close up the gap; 
and all sorts of rumors, especially the worst, float 
back to the rear. Old troops invariably deem it a 
special privilege to be in the front — to be at the 
“head of column ” — because experience has taught 
them that it is the easiest and most comfortable 
place, and danger only adds zest and stimulus to 
this fact. 

The hardest task in war is to lie in support ot 
some position or battery, under fire without the 
privilege of returning it; or to guard some train 
left in the rear, within hearing but out of danger; or 
to provide for the wounded and dead of some 
corps which is too busy ahead to care for its own. 

To be at the head of a strong column of troops, 
in the execution of some task that requires brain, 
is the highest pleasure of war — a grim one and 
terrible, but which leaves on the mind and memory 
the strongest mark; to detect the weak point of an 
enemy’s line; to break through with vehemence 
and thus lead to victory; or to discover some key- 
point and hold it with tenacity; or to do some other 
distinct act is afterward recognized as the real 
cause of success. These all become matters that 
are never forgotten. Other great difficulties, expe- 
rienced by every general, are to measure truly the 
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thousand and one reports that come to him in the 
midst of conflict; to preserve a clear and well- 
defined purpose at every instant of time, and to 
cause all efforts to converge to that end. 

To do these things he must know perfectly the 
strength and quality of each part of his own army 
as well as that of his opponent, and must be where 
he can personally see and observe with his own 
eyes, and judge with his own mind. No man can 
properly command an army from the rear, he 
must be “at its front”; and when a detachment 
is made, the commander thereof should be in- 
formed of the object to be accomplished, and left 
as free as possible to execute it in his own way; 
and when an army is divided up into several parts, 
the superior should always attend that one which 
he regards as most important. Some men think 
that modem armies may be so regulated that a 
general can sit in an office and play on his several 
columns as on the keys of a piano; this is a fearful 
mistake. The directing mind must be at the very 
head of the army— must be seen there, and the ef- 
fect of his mind and personal energy must be felt by 
every officer and man present with it, to secure the 
best results. Every attempt to make war easier 
and safe will result in humiliation and disaster. 

Lastly, mail facilities should be kept up with 
an army if possible, that officers and men may 
receive and send letters to their friends, thus 
maintaining the home influence of infinite assist- 
ance to discipline. Newspaper correspondents 
with an army, as a rule, are mischievous. They 
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are the world's gossips, pick up and retail the 
camp scandal, and gradually drift to the head- 
quarters of some general, who finds it easier to 
make reputation at home than with his own corps 
or division. They are also tempted to prophesy 
events and state facts which, to an enemy, reveal 
a purpose in time to guard against it. Moreover, 
they are always bound to see facts colored by the 
partisan or political character of their own patrons, 
and thus bring army officers into political con- 
troversies of the day, which are always mischiev- 
ous and wrong. Yet, so greedy are the people at 
large for war news, that it is doubtful whether any 
army commander can exclude all reporters, with- 
out bringing down on himself a clamor that may 
imperil his own safety. Time and moderation 
must bring a just solution to this modem difficulty. 

Retirement from the Army and Farewell 

On the 8th day of February, 1884, I was sixty- 
four years of age, and therefore retired by the 
operation of the Act of Congress, approved June 
30, 1882; but the fact was gracefully noticed by 
President Arthur in the following general orders: 

War Department, Adjutant-general’s Office 

Washington, February 8, 1884. 

The following order of the President is published 
to the army: 

Executive Mansion, February 8, 1884. 

General William T. Sherman, General of the 
Army, having this day reached the age of sixty- 
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four years, is, in accordance with the law, placed 
upon the retired list of the army, without reduc- 
tion in his current pay and allowances. 

The announcement of the severance from the 
command of the army of one who has been for so 
many years its distinguished chief, can but awaken 
in the minds, not only of the army, but of the 
people of the United States, mingled emotions of 
regret and gratitude — regret at the withdrawal 
from active military service of an officer whose 
lofty sense of duty has been a model for all soldiers 
since he first entered the army in July, 1840; and 
gratitude, freshly awakened, for the services of 
incalculable value rendered by him in the war for 
the Union, which his great military genius and 
daring did so much to end. 

The President deems this a fitting occasion to 
give expression in this manner to the gratitude 
felt toward General Sherman by his fellow citizens, 
and to the hope that Providence may grant him 
many years of health and happiness in the relief 
from the active duties of his profession. 

Chester A. Arthur. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

R. C. Drum, Adjutant-General. 

To which I replied: 

St. Louis, February 9, 188b.. 
His Excellency Chester A. Arthur, 

President of the United States. 

Dear Sir: Permit me with a soldier’s frank- 
ness to thank you personally for the handsome 
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compliment bestowed in general orders of yester- 
day, which are reported in the journals of the day. 
To me it was a surprise and a most agreeable one. 
I had supposed the actual date of my retirement 
would form a short paragraph in the common 
series of special orders of the War Department; but 
as the honored Executive of our country has made 
it the occasion for his own hand to pen a tribute 
of respect and affection to an officer passing from 
the active stage of life to one of ease and rest, I can 
only say I feel highly honored, and congratulate 
myself in thus rounding out my record of service 
in a manner most gratifying to my family and 
friends. Not only this, but I feel sure, when the 
orders of yesterday are read on parade to the 
regiments and garrisons of the United States, 
many a young hero will tighten his belt, and re- 
solve anew to be brave and true to the starry flag, 
which we of our day have carried safely through 
one epoch of danger, but which may yet be sub- 
jected to other trials, which may demand similar 
sacrifices, equal fidelity and courage, and a larger 
measure of intelligence. Again thanking you for 
so marked a compliment, and reciprocating the 
kind wishes for the future, I am, with profound 
respect your friend and servant, 

W. T. Sherman, General. 

This I construe as the end of my military career. 
In looking back upon the past I can only say, with 
millions of others, that I have done many things I 
should not have done, and have left undone still 
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more which ought to have been done; that I can 
see where hundreds of opportunities have been 
neglected, but on the whole am content; and feel 
sure that I can travel this broad country of ours, 
and be each night the welcome guest in palace or 
cabin; and, as 

All the world’s a stage 

And all the men and women merely players 
I claim the privilege to ring down the curtain. 
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THE FABLE OF THE PREACHER WHO FLEW HIS KITE, 
BUT NOT BECAUSE HE WISHED TO DO SO 

A CERTAIN preacher became wise to the 
Fact that he was not making a Hit with his 
Congregation. The Parishioners did not seem in- 
clined to seek him out after Services and tell him 
he was a Pansy. He suspected that they were 
Rapping him on the Quiet. 

The Preacher knew there must be something 
wrong with his Talk. He had been trying to Ex- 
pound in a clear and straightforward Manner, 
omitting Foreign Quotations, setting up for illus- 
tration of his Points such Historical Characters 
as were familiar to his Hearers, putting the 
stubby Old English words ahead of the Latin, 
and rather flying low along the Intellectual Plane 
of the Aggregation that chipped in to pay his 
Salary. 

But the Pew-holders were not tickled. They 
could Understand everything he said, and they 
began to think he was Common. 

So he studied the Situation and decided that 
if he wanted to Win them and make everybody 
believe he was a Nobby and Boss Minister he 
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would have to hand out a little Guff. He fixed 
it up Good and Plenty. 

On the following Sunday Morning he got up 
in the Lookout and read a text that didn’t mean 
anything, read from either Direction, and then 
he sized up his Flock with a Dreamy Eye and said : 
"We cannot more adequately voice the Poetry 
and Mysticism of our Text than in those familiar 
Lines of the great Icelandic Poet, Ikon Navrojk: 

“To hold is not to have — 

Under the seared Firmament, 

Where Chaos sweeps, and vast Futurity 
Sneers at these puny Aspirations — 

There is the full Reprisal.” 

When the Preacher concluded this Extract 
from the Well-Known Icelandic Poet he paused 
and looked downward, breathing heavily through 
his Nose, like Camille in the Third Act. 

A stout Woman in the Front Row put on her 
Eye-Glasses and leaned forward so as not to miss 
Anything. A Venerable Harness Dealer over at 
the Right nodded his Head solemnly. He seemed 
to recognize the Quotation. Members of the 
Congregation glanced at one another as if to say, 
“This is certainly Hot Stuff!” 

The Preacher wiped his Brow and said he had 
no Doubt that every one within the Sound of his 
Voice remembered what Quarolius had said, fol- 
lowing the same Line of Thought. It was Quaro- 
lius who disputed the Contention of the great 
Persian Theologian Ramtazuk, that the soul in 
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its reaching out after the Unknowable was guided 
by the Spiritual Genesis of Motive rather than by 
mere Impulse of Mentality. The Preacher didn’t 
know what all This meant, and he didn’t care, 
but you can rest easy that the Pew-holders were 
On in a minute. He talked it off in just the Way 
that Cyrano talks when he gets Roxane so Dizzy 
that she nearly falls off the Piazza. 

The Parishioners bit their Lower Lips and hun- 
gered for more First-class Language. They had 
paid their Money for Tall Talk and were prepared 
to solve any and all Styles of Delivery. They 
held on to the C ushions and seemed to be having a 
Nice Time. 

The Preacher quoted copiously from the Great 
Poet, Amebius. He recited eighteen lines of 
Greek, and then said, “How true this is!” And 
not a Parishioner batted an Eye. 

It was Amebius whose Immortal Lines he re- 
cited in order to prove the Extreme Error of the 
Position assumed in the Controversy by the Fa- 
mous Italian, Polenta. 

He had them going, and there wasn’t a Thing 
to it. When he would get tired of faking Philoso- 
phy he would quote from a Celebrated Poet of 
Ecuador or Tasmania or some other Seaport Town. 
Compared with this Verse, all of which was of 
the same School as the Icelandic Masterpiece, the 
most obscure and clouded Passage in Robert 
Browning was like a Plateglass Front in a State 
Street Candy Store just after the Colored Boy 
gets through using the Chamois. 
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After that he became Eloquent, and began to 
get rid of long Boston Words that hadn’t been 
used before that Season. He grabbed a rhetorical 
Roman Candle in each Hand and you couldn’t see 
him for the Sparks. 

After which he sunk his Voice to a Whisper 
and talked about the Birds and the Flowers. 
Then, although there was no Cue for him to Weep, 
he shed a few real Tears. And there wasn’t a 
dry Glove in the Church. 

After he sat down he could tell by the Scared 
Look of the People in Front that he had made 
a Ten-Strike. 

Did they give him the Joyous Palm that Day? 
Sure. 

The stout Lady could not control her Feelings 
when she told how much the Sermon had helped 
her. The venerable Harness Dealer said he 
wished to endorse the Able and Scholarly Criticism 
of Polenta. 

In fact, every one said the Sermon was Super- 
fine and Dandy. The only thing that worried 
the Congregation was the Fear that if it wished 
to retain such a Whale it might have to Boost 
his Salary. 

In the Meantime the Preacher waited for some- 
one to come and ask about Polenta, Amebius, 
Ramtazuk, Quarolius, and the great Icelandic 
Poet, Navrojk. But no one had the Face to step 
up and confess his Ignorance of these Celebrities. 
The Pew-holders didn’t even admit among them- 
selves that the Preacher had rung in some New 
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Ones. They stood Pat, and merely said it was an 
Elegant Sermon. 

Perceiving that they would stand for Anything 
the Preacher knew what to do after that. 

Moral. — Give the People what they Think they 
want. 

George Ade. 


on cyclones 

1 DESIRE to state that my position as United 
States cyclonist for this judicial district be- 
came vacant on the 9th day of September, 
A.D. 1884. 

I have not the necessary personal magnetism 
to look a cyclone in the eye and make it quail. 
I am stern and even haughty in my intercourse 
with men, but when a Manitoba simoon takes 
me by the brow of my pantaloons and throws 
me across Township 28, Range 18, west of the 
5th principal meridian, I lose my mental reserve 
and become anxious and even taciturn. For. 
years I had yearned to see a grown-up cyclone, 
of the ring-tail-puller variety, mop up the green 
earth with huge forest trees and make the land- 
scape look tired. On the 9th day of September, 
a.d. 1884, my morbid curiosity was gratified. 

As the people came out into the forest with 
lanterns and pulled me out of the crotch of a 
basswood tree, with a “tackle and fall,” I remem- 
ber I told them I didn’t yearn for any more at- 
mospheric phenomena. 
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The old desire for a hurricane that could blow 
a cow through a penitentiary was satiated. I 
remember when the doctor pried the bones of my 
leg together, in order to kind of draw my attention 
away from the limb, he asked me how I liked the 
fall style of zephyr in that locality. I said it was 
all right, what there was of it. I said this in a 
tone of bitter irony. 

Cyclones are of two kinds — viz., the dark ma- 
roon cyclone, and the iron-gray cyclone with pale- 
green mane and tail. It was the latter kind I 
frolicked with on the above-named date. 

My brother and 1 were riding along in the grand 
old forest, and I had just been singing a few bars 
from the opera of “Whoop ’em up, Lizzie Jane,” 
when I noticed that the wind was beginning to 
sough through the trees. Soon after that I no- 
ticed that I was soughing through the trees also, 
and I am really no slouch of a sougher either when 
I get started. 

The horse was hanging by the breeching from 
the bough of a large butternut tree, waiting for 
someone to come and pick him. 

I did not see my brother at first, but after a 
while he disengaged himself from a rail fence, and 
came to where I was hanging, wrong end up, with 
my personal effects spilling out of my pockets. 
I told him that as soon as the wind kind of softened 
down I wished he would go and pick the horse. 
He did so, and at midnight a party of friends 
carried me into town on a stretcher. It was quite 
an ovation. To think of a torchlight procession 
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coming out way out there into the woods at mid- 
night, and carrying me into town on their shoulders 
in triumph! And yet I was once a poor boy! 

It shows what may be accomplished by any one 
if he will persevere and insist on living a different 
life. 

The cyclone is a natural phenomenon, enjoying 
the most robust health. It may be a pleasure 
for a man with great will power and an iron con- 
stitution to study more carefully into the habits 
of the cyclones, but as far as I am concerned, in- 
dividually, I could worry along some way if we 
didn’t have a phenomenon in the house from one 
year’s end to another. 

As I sit he^e, with my leg in a silicate of soda 
corset, and watch the merry throng promenading 
down the street, or mingling in the giddy torch- 
light procession, I cannot repress a feeling toward 
a cyclone that almost amounts to disgust. 

Bill Nye. 


NATRAL AND UNNATRAL ARISTOKRATS 

N ATUR furnishes all the nobleman we hav. 
She holds the pattent. 

Pedigree haz no more to do in making a man 
aktually grater than he is, than a pekok’s feather 
in his hat haz in making him aktually taller. 

This iz a hard phakt for some tew learn. 

This mundane earth iz thik with male and 
femail ones who think they are grate bekause their 
ansesstor waz luckey in the sope or tobacco trade; 
and altho the sope haz run out sumtime since, 
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they try tew phool themselves and other folks 
with the suds. 

Sope-suds iz a prekarious bubble. 

Thare ain’t nothing so thin on the ribs az a 
sope-suds aristokrat. 

When the world stands in need ov an aristo- 
krat, natur pitches one into it, and furnishes him 
papers without enny flaw in them. 

Aristokrasy kant be transmitted — natur sez 
so — in the papers. 

Titles are a plan got up bi humans tew assist 
natur in promulgating aristokrasy. 

Titles ain’t ov enny more real use or necessity 
than dog collars are. 

I hav seen dog collars that kost 3 dollars on 
dogs that wan’t worth, in enny market, over 
87-2 cents. 

This iz a grate waste of collar; and a grate dam- 
age tew the dog. 

Natur don’t put but one ingredient into her 
kind ov aristokrasy, and that is virtew. 

She wets up the virtew, sumtimes, with a little 
pepper sass, just tew make it lively. 

She sez that all other kinds are false; and I 
beleave natur. 

I wish every man and woman on earth waz a 
bloated aristokrat — bloated with virtew. 

Earthly manufaktured aristokrats are made 
principally out ov munny. 

Forty years ago it took about 85 thousand dol- 
lars tew make a good-sized aristokrat, and in- 
nokulate his family with the same disseaze, but it 
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takes now about 600 thousand tew throw the 
partys into fits. 

Aristokrasy, like of the other bred stuffs, haz riz. 

It don’t take enny more virtew tew make an 
aristokrat now, nor clothes, than it did in the 
daze ov Abraham. 

Virtew don't vary. 

Virtew is the standard ov values. 

Clothes ain’t. 

Titles ain’t. 

A man kan go barefoot and be virtewous, and 
be an aristokrat. 

Diogoneze waz an aristokrat. 

His brown-stun front waz a tub, and it want 
on end, at that. 

Moneyed aristokrasy iz very good to liv on in 
the present hi kondishun ov kodphis and wearing 
apparel, provided yu see the munny, but if the 
munny kind of tires out and don’t reach yu, and 
you don’t git ennything but the aristokrasy, you 
have got to diet, that's all. 

I kno ov thousands who are now dieting on 
aristokrasy. 

They say it tastes good. 

I presume they lie without knowing it. 

Not enny ov this sort ov aristokrasy for Joshua 
Billings. 

I never should think ov mixing munny and 
aristokrasy together; i will take mine separate, 
if yu pleze. 

I don’t never expekt tew be an aristokrat, nor 
an angel; i don't kno az i want tew be one. 
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I certainly should make a miserable angel. 

I certainly never shall hav munny enuff tew 
make an aristokrat. 

Raising aristokrats iz a dredful poor bizzness; 
you don’t never git your seed back. 

One democrat iz worth more tew the world than 
60 thousand manufaktured aristokrats. 

An Amerikan aristokrat iz the most ridikilus 
thing in market. They are generally ashamed 
ov their ansesstors; and, if they hav enny, and 
live long enuff, they generally hav cause tew be 
ashamed ov their posterity. 

I kno ov sevral familys in Amerika who are 
trieing tew liv on their aristokrasy. The money 
and branes giv out sumtime ago. 

It iz hard skratching for them. 

Yu kan warm up kold potatoze and liv on 
them, but yu kant warm up aristokratik pride 
and git even a smell. 

Yu might az well undertake tew rase a krop 
ov kom in a deserted brikyard by manuring the 
ground heavy with tanbark. 

Yung man, set down, and keep still — yu will 
hav plenty ov chances yet to make a phool ov 
yureself before yu die. 

, Henry W. Shaw. 
(“Josh Billings.”) 

A VISIT TO BRIGHAM YOUNG 

I T IS now goin on 2 (too) yeres, as I very well 
remember, since I crossed the Planes for Kali- 
fomy, the Brite land of Jold. While crossin 
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the Planes all so bol I fell in with sum noble 
red men of the forest [N. B. — This is rote Sarcas- 
tical. Injins is Pizin, wharever found], which 
they Sed I was their Brother, & wanted for to 
smoke the Calomel of Peace with me. Thay 
then stole my jerkt beef, blankits, etsettery, 
skalpt my orgin grinder & scooted with a Wild 
Hoop. During the Cheaf’s techin speech he 
sed he’d meet me in the Happy Huntin Grounds. 
If he duz thare will be a fite. But enuff of this. 
Revert Noose Muttons, as our skoolmaster, who 
has got Talent into him, cussycally obsarved. 

I arrove at Salt Lake in doo time. At Camp 
Scott there was a lot of U. S. sogers, hosstensibly 
sent out thare to smash the Mormins but really 
to eat Salt vittles & play poker & other beautiful 
but sumwhat onsartin games. I got acquainted 
with sum of the officers. Thay lookt putty 
scrumpshus in their Bloo coats with brass buttings 
onto um, & ware very talented drinkers, but so 
fur as fitin is consamed I’d willingly put my wax 
figgers agin the hull party. 

My desire was to exhibit my grate show in 
Salt Lake City, so I called on Brigham Young, 
the grate mogull amung the Mormins, and axed 
his permisshun to pitch my tent and onfurl 
my banner to the jentle breezis. He lookt at 
me in a austeer manner for a few minits, and sed: 

“Do you bleeve in Solomon, Saint Paul, the 
immaculateness of the Mormin Church and the 
Latter-Day Revelashuns?” 

Sez I, “I’m on it!’’ I made it a pint to git 
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along plesunt, tho I didn’t know what under the 
Son the old feller was drivin at. He sed I mite show. 

“You air a marrid man, Mister Yung, I bleeve?” 
sez I, ritein him sum free parsis. 

“I hev eighty wives, Mister Ward. I sertinly 
am marrid.” 

“How do you like it, as far as you hev got?” 
sed I. 

He sed: “Middlin,” and axed me wouldn’t I 
like to see his famerly, to which I replied that 
I wouldn’t mind minglin with the fair Seek & 
Barskin in the winnin smiles of his interestin 
wives. He accordinly tuk me to his Scareum. 
The house is powerful big, & in a exceedin large 
room was his wives & children, which larst was 
squawkin and hollerin enuff to take the roof 
rite orf the house. The wimin was of all sizes 
and ages. Sum was pretty & sum was Plane — 
sum was helthy and sum was on the Wayne — 
which is verses, tho sich was not my intentions, 
as I don’t ’prove of puttin verses in Proze rittins, 
tho ef occashun requires I can Jerk a Poim ekal 
to any of them Atlantic Munthly fellers. 

“My wives, Mister Ward,” sed Yung. 

“Your sarvant, marms,” sed I, as I sot down 
in a cheer which a red-heded female brawt me. 

“Besides these wives you see here. Mister 
Ward,” sed Yung, “ I hev eighty more in varis parts 
of this consecrated land which air Sealed to me.” 

“Which? ” sez I, getting up & staring at him. 

“Sealed, sir!” Sealed. 

“Wharebowts?” sez I. 
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“I sed, sir, that they were sealed!” He spoke 
in a tragerdy voice. 

“Will they probly continner on in that stile 
to any grate extent, sir?” I axed. 

“Sir,” sed he, turning as red as a biled beet, 
“don’t you know that the rules of our Church 
is that I, the Profit, may have as meny wives as 
I wants?” 

“Jes so,” I sed. “You are old pie, ain’t you?” 

“Them as is Sealed to me— that is to say, 
to be mine when I wants um — air at present my 
sperretooual wives,” sed Mister Yung. 

“Long may thay wave!” sez I, seein I shood 
git into a scrape ef I didn’t look out. 

In a privit conversashun with Brigham I 
learnt the following fax; It takes him six weeks to 
kiss his wives. He don’t do it only onct a yere, & 
sez it is wuss nor cleanin house. He don’t pre- 
tend to know his children, thare is so many of 
um, tho they all know him. He sez about every 
child he meats calls him Par, & he takes it for 
grantid it is so. His wives air very expensiv. 
Thay allers want suthin, & ef he don’t buy it 
for um thay set the house in a uproar. He sez 
he don’t have a minit’s peace. His wives fite 
among theirselves so much that he has bilt a 
fiting room for thare speshul benefit, & when too 
of ’em get into a row he has 'em turned loose into 
that place, where the dispoot is settled accordin 
to the rules of the London prize ring. Sum- 
times thay abooz hisself individooally. Thay 
hev pulled the most of his hair out at the roots, & 
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he wares meny a horrible scar upon his body, in- 
flicted with mop-handles, broom-sticks, and sich. 
Occashunly they git mad & scald him with biling 
hot water. When he got eny waze crankly thay’d 
shut him up in a dark closit, previshly whippin 
him arter the stile of muthers when thare orf- 
spring git onruly. Sumtimes when he went in 
swimmin thay’d go to the banks of the Lake & 
steal all his close, thereby compellin him to 
sneek home by a sircoot’us rowt, drest in the 
Skanderlus stile of the Greek Slaiv. “I find 
that the keers of a married life way hevy on to 
me,” sed the Profit, “& sumtimes I wish I’d 
remaned singel.” I left the Profit and startid 
for the tavern whare I put up to. On my way 
I was overtuk by a large krowd of Mormins, 
which they surroundid me & statid they were 
goin into the Show free. 

“Wall,” sez I, “ef I find a individooal who is 
goin round lettin folks into his show free. I'll 
let you know.” 

“We’ve had a Revelashun biddin us go into 
A. Ward’s Show without payin nothin!” they 
showted. 

“Yes,” hollered a lot of femaile Mormonesses, 
ceasin me by the cote tales & swingin very rapid, 
“we’re all goin in free! So sez the Revelashun!” 

“What’s Old Revelashun got to do with my 
show?” sez I, gettin putty rily. “Tell Mister 
Revelashun,” sed I, drawin myself up to my 
full hite and lookin round upon the ornery krowd 
with a prowd & defiant mean — “tell Mister 
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Revelashun to mind his own bizness, subject 
only to the Konstitushun of the U. S.!” 

“Oh, now, let us in, that’s a sweet man,” 
sed several femailes, puttin thare arms round 
me in luvin style. “Become 1 of us. Becum a 
Preest & hav wives Sealed to you.” 

“Not a Seal!” sez I, startin back in horror at 
the idee. 

“Oh, stay, Sir, stay,” sed a tall, gawnt femaile, 
ore whose hed 37 summirs hev parsd — “stay, 
& I’ll be your Jentle Gazelle.” 

“Not ef I know it, you won’t,” sez I. “Awa, 
you skanderlus femaile, awa! Go & be a Nun- 
nery!” That’s what I sed, JES so. 

“& I,” sed a fat, chunky femaile, who must 
hev wade more than too hundred lbs., “I will 
be your sweet gidin’ Star!” 

Sez I, “lie bet two dollars and a half you 
won’t!” Whare ear I may Rome lie be still 
troo 2 thee, oh, Betsy Jane! [N. B. — Betsy 
Jane is my wife’s Sir naime.] 

“Wiltist thou not tarry here in the promist 
Land?” sed several of the meserabil critters. 

“He see you all essenshally cussed be 4 I 
wiltist!” roared I, as mad as I cood be at thare 
infernal noncents. I girdid up my Lions & fled 
the Seen. I packt up my duds & Left Salt Lake 
which is a 2nd Soddum & Germorrer, inhabitid 
by as theavin & onprinsipled a set of retchis as 
ever drew Breth in eny spot on the Globe. 

Charles F. Browne. 

(“Artemus Ward.”) 
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ON “FORTS” 

E VERY man has got a Fort. It’s sum men's 
fort to do one thing, and some other men's fort 
to do another, while there is numeris shiftliss 
critters goin' round loose whose fort is not to 
do nothin'. 

Shakspeer rote good plase, but he wouldn’t 
hav succeeded as a Washington correspondent 
of a New York daily paper. He lackt the rekesit 
fancy and immagginashun. 

That’s so! 

Old George Washington’s Fort was not to hev 
eny public man of the present day resemble him 
to eny alarmin extent. Whare bowts can George’s 
ekal be found? I ask, & boldly answer no whares, 
or any whare else. 

Old man Townsin’s Fort was to maik Sassy- 
periller. “Goy to the world! anuther life 
saived!” (Cotashun from Townsin’s advertise- 
ment.) 

Cyrus Field’s Fort is to lay a sub-machine 
tellegraf under the boundin billers of the Oshun 
and then have it Bust. 

Spaldin’s Fort is to maik Prepared Gloo, 
which mends everything. Wonder ef it will 
mend a sinner’s wickid waze. (Impromptoo 
goak.) 

Zoary’s Fort is to be a femaile circus feller. 

My Fort is the grate moral show bizniss & 
ritin choice famerly literatoor for the noospapers. 
That's what's the matter with me. 
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&. So I mite go on to a indefnit extent. 

Twict I’ve endevered to do things which 
thay wasn't my Fort. The fust time was when 
I undertuk to lick a owdashus cuss who cut a 
hole in my tent & krawld threw. Sez I, “My 
jentle Sir, go out or I shall fall on to you putty 
hevy.” Sez he, “Wade in, Old wax figgers,” 
whereupon I went for him, but he cawt me 
powerful on the hed & knockt me threw the tent 
into a cow pastur. He pursood the attack & 
flung me into a mud puddle. As I arose & rung 
out my drencht garmints I koncluded fitin 
wasn’t my Fort. He now rize the kurtin upon 
Seen 2nd: It is rarely seldum that I seek con- 
solation in the Flowin Bole. But in a certain 
town in Injianny in the Faul of 18—, my orgin 
grinder got sick with the fever & died. I never 
felt so ashamed in my life, & I thowt I’d hist 
in a few swallers of suthin strengthnin. Kon- 
sequents was I histid in so much I didn’t zackly 
know whare bowts I was. I turned my livin 
wild beasts of Pray loose into the streets and 
spilt all my wax wurks. I then bet I cood play 
hoss. So I hitched myself to a Kanawl bote, 
there bein two other hosses hicht on also, one 
behind and another ahead of me. The driver 
hollerd for us to git up, and we did. But the 
hosses bein onused to sich a arrangemunt begun 
to kick & squeal and rair up. Konsequents was 
I was kickt vilently in the stummuck & back, 
and presuntly I fownd myself in the Kanawl with 
the other hosses, kickin & yellin like a tribe of 
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Cusscaroorus savvijis. I was rescood & as I 
was bein canid to the tavern on a hemlock Bored 
I sed in a feeble voise, “Boys, playin hoss isn’t 
my Fort.” 

Morul . — Never don’t do nothin which isn’t 
your Fort, for ef you do you’ll find yourself 
splashin roun in the Kanawl, figgeratively speakin. 

Charles F. Browne. 
(“Artemus Ward.”) 



APRIL 26 

A LUNCHEON PARTY* 


I 


M RS. BERGMANN was a widow. She was 
American by birth and marriage, and Eng- 
lish by education and habits. She was a fair, 
beautiful woman, with large eyes and a white 
complexion. Her weak point was ambition, and 
ambition with her took the form of luncheon 
parties. 

It was one summer afternoon that she was seized 
with the great idea of her life. It consisted in 
giving a luncheon party which should be more 
original and amusing than any other which had 
ever been given in London. The idea became a 
mania. It left her no peace. It possessed her 
like venom or like madness. She could think of 
nothing else. She racked her brains in imagining 
how it could be done. But the more she was ha- 
rassed by this aim the farther off its realization 
appeared to her to be. At last it began to weigh 
upon her. She lost her spirits and her appetite; 
her friends began to notice with anxiety the 

‘From “Half a Minute’s Silence and Other Stories.” 
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change in her behavior and in her looks. She 
herself felt that the situation was intolerable, and 
that either success or suicide lay before her. 

One evening toward the end of June, as she 
was sitting in her lovely drawing room in her house 
in Mayfair, in front of her tea table, on which the 
tea stood untasted, brooding over the question 
which tormented her unceasingly, she cried out, 
half aloud: 

“I'd sell my soul to the devil if he would give 
me what I wish.” 

At that moment the footman entered the room 
and said there was a gentleman downstairs who 
wished to speak to her. 

“What is his name?” asked Mrs. Bergmann. 

The footman said he had not caught the gentle- 
man’s name, and he handed her a card on a tray. 

She took the card. On it was written: 

Mr. Nicholas L. Satan, 

1 Pandemonium Terrace, Telephone, 

Burning Marie, Hell. No. 1 Central. 

“Show him up,” said Mrs. Bergmann, quite 
naturally, as though she had been expecting the 
visitor. She wondered at her own behavior, and 
she seemed to herself to be acting inevitably, as 
one does in dreams. 

Mr. Satan was shown in. He had a professional 
air, but it suggested neither needy nor learned 
professionalism. He was dark; his features were 
shaip and regular, his eyes keen, his complexion 
sallow, his mouth firm, and his chin prominent. 
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He was well dressed in a frock coat, black tie, and 
patent leather boots. He would never have been 
taken for a conjurer or a shopwalker, but he 
might have been taken for a slightly depraved 
art photographer who had known better days. 
He sat down near the tea table opposite Mrs. 
Bergmann, holding his top hat, which had a nar- 
row mourning band round it, in his hand. 

“I understand, madam,” he spoke with an even 
American intonation, “you wish to be supplied 
with a guest who will make all other luncheon 
parties look, so to speak, like thirty cents.” 

“Yes, that is just what I want,” answered Mrs. 
Bergmann, who continued to be surprised at her- 
self. 

“Well, I reckon there’s no one living who’d 
suit,” said Mr. Satan, “and I’d better supply you 
with a celebrity of a former generation.” He 
then took out a small pocketbook from his coat 
pocket, and quickly turning over its leaves he 
asked in a monotonous tone, “Would you like a 
Philosopher? Anaxagoras, Aristotle, Aurelius, 
M.?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Mrs. Bergmann, with de- 
cision: “they would ruin any luncheon.” 

“A Saint?” suggested Mr. Satan, “Antony, 
Ditto of Padua, Athanasius, Augustine, Anselm?” 

“Good heavens, no!” said Mrs. Bergmann. 

“A Theologian, good arguer?” asked Mr. Satan. 
“Aquinas, T.?” 

“No,” interrupted Mrs. Bergmann. “For 
Heaven’s sake don't always give me the A’s, or we 
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shall never get on to anything. You’ll be offering 
me Adam and Abel next.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Satan. “ Latimer 
Laud — Historic Interest, Church and Politics 
combined,” he added quickly. 

“I don’t want a clergyman,” said Mrs. Berg- 
mann. 

“Artist?” said Mr. Satan. “Andrea del Sarto, 
Angelo, M., Apelles?” 

“You’re going back to the A’s,” interrupted 
Mrs. Bergmann. 

“Bellini, Benvenuto Cellini, Botticelli?” he con- 
tinued imperturbably. 

“ What’s the use of them when I can get Sargent 
every day?” asked Mrs. Bergmann. 

“A man of action, perhaps? Alexander, Bona- 
parte, Caesar, J., Cromwell, O., Hannibal?” 

“Too heavy for luncheon,” she answered; “they 
would do for dinner.” 

“Plain statesman? Bismarck, Count; Chat- 
ham, Lord; Franklin, B.; Richelieu, Cardinal.” 

“That would make the members of the Cabinet 
feel uncomfortable,” she said. 

“A Monarch? Alfred; beg pardon, he’s an A. 
Richard III, Peter the Great, Louis XI, Nero?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Bergmann. “I can’t have a 
Royalty. It would make it too stiff.” 

“I have it,” said Mr. Satan — “a highwayman: 
Dick Turpin; or a housebreaker: Jack Sheppard or 
Charles Peace?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Bergmann; “they might 
steal the Sevres.” 
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“A musician? Bach or Beethoven?” he sug- 
gested. 

“He’s getting into the B’s now,” thought Mrs. 
Bergmann. “No,” she added aloud; “we should 
have to ask him to play, and he can’t play modern 
music, I suppose, and musicians are so touchy.” 

“I think I have it,” said Mr. Satan — “a wit: 
Doctor Johnson, Sheridan, Sidney Smith?” 

“We should probably find their jokes dull now,” 
said Mrs. Bergmann thoughtfully. 

“Miscellaneous?” inquired Mr. Satan, and, 
turning over several leaves of his notebook, he 
rattled out the following names: “Alcibiades, kind 
of statesman; Beau Brummel, fop; Cagliostro, 
conjurer; Robespierre, politician; Charles Stuart, 
Pretender; Warwick, Kingmaker; Borgia, A., 
Pope; Ditto, C., toxicologist; Wallenstein, mer- 
cenary; Bacon, Roger, man of science; Ditto, F. 
dishonest official; Tell, W., patriot; Jones, Paul, 
pirate; Lucullus, glutton; Simon Stylites, eccentric; 
Casanova, loose-liver; Casabianca, cabin-boy; Chi- 
cot, jester; Sayers, T., prize-fighter; Cook, Cap- 
tain, tourist; Nebuchadnezzar, food-faddist; Juan, 
D., lover; Froissart, war correspondent; Julian, 
apostate?” 

“Don’t you see,” said Mrs. Bergmann, “we 
must have someone everybody has heard of?” 

“David Garrick, actor and wit?” suggested 
Mr. Satan. 

“It’s no good having an actor nobody has seen 
act,” said Mrs. Bergmann. 

“What about a poet?” asked Mr. Satan. 
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“Homer, Virgil, Dante, Byron, Shakespeare?" 

“Shakespeare!” she cried out, “the very thing. 
Everybody has heard of Shakespeare, more or less; 
and I expect he’d get on with everybody, and 
wouldn’t feel offended if I asked some other poet 
to meet him. Can you get me Shakespeare?” 

“Certain,” said Mr. Satan; “day and date?” 

“It must be Thursday fortnight,” said Mrs. 
Bergmann. “And what, ah — er— your terms?” 

“The usual terms,” he answered. “In return 
for supernatural service rendered you during your 
lifetime, your soul reverts to me at your death.” 

Mrs. Bergmann's brain began to work quickly. 
She was above all things a practical woman, and 
she immediately felt she was being defrauded. 

“I cannot consent to such terms,” she said. 
“Surely you recognize the fundamental difference 
between this proposed contract and those which 
you concluded with others — with Doctor Faust, 
for instance? They sold the control of their soul 
after death on condition of your putting yourself 
at their entire disposal during the whole of their 
lifetime, whereas you ask me to do the same 
thing in return for a few hours’ service. The pro- 
posal is preposterous.” 

Mr. Satan rose from his chair. “In that case, 
madam,” he said, “I have the honor to wish you 
a good afternoon.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Mrs. Bergmann; “I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t arrive at a compromise. 
I am perfectly willing that you should have the 
control over my soul for a limited number of years 
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— I believe there are precedents for such a course — 
let us say a million years.” 

“Ten million,” said Mr. Satan quietly but 
firmly. 

“In that case,” answered Mrs. Bergmann, “we 
will take no notice of leap year, and we will count 
365 days in every year.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Satan, with an expression 
of somewhat ruffled dignity, “we always allow 
leap year, but, of course, thirteen years will count 
as twelve.” 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Bergmann, with equal 
dignity. 

“Then perhaps you will not mind signing the 
contract at once,” said Mr. Satan, drawing from 
his pocket a typewritten page. 

Mrs. Bergmann walked to the writing table and 
took the paper from his hand. 

“Over the stamp, please,” said Mr. Satan. 

“Must I — er — sign it in blood?” asked Mrs. 
Bergmann hesitatingly. 

“You can if you like,” said Mr. Satan, “but I 
prefer red ink; it is quicker and more convenient.” 

He handed her a stylograph pen. 

“Must it be witnessed?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied, “these kind of documents 
don’t need a witness.” 

In a firm, bold handwriting Mrs. Bergmann 
signed her name in red ink across the sixpenny 
stamp. She half expected to hear a clap of 
thunder and to see Mr. Satan disappear, but 
nothing of the kind occurred. Mr. Satan took 
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the document, folded it, placed it in his pocket- 
book, took up his hat and gloves, and said: 

“ Mr. William Shakespeare will call to luncheon 
on Thursday week. At what hour is the luncheon 
to be?” 

“One-thirty,” said Mrs. Bergmann. 

“He may be a few minutes late,” answered Mr. 
Satan. “ Good afternoon, madam,” and he bowed 
and withdrew. 

Mrs. Bergmann chuckled to herself when she 
was alone. “I have done him,” she thought to 
herself, “because ten million years in eternity is 
nothing. He might just as well have said one 
second as ten million years, since anything less 
than eternity in eternity is nothing. It is curious 
how stupid the devil is in spite of all his experience. 
Now I must think about my invitations.” 

II 

The morning of Mrs. Bergmann’s luncheon had 
arrived. She had asked thirteen men and nine 
women. 

But an hour before luncheon an incident hap- 
pened which nearly drove Mrs. Bergmann dis- 
tracted. One of her guests, who was also one of 
her most intimate friends, Mrs. Lockton, tele- 
phoned to her saying she had quite forgotten, 
but she had asked on that day a man to luncheon 
whom she did not know, and who had been sent 
to her by Walford, the famous professor. She 
ended the message by saying she would bring the 
stranger with her. 
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“ What is his name? ” asked Mrs. Bergmann, not 
without intense irritation, meaning to put a veto 
on the suggestion. 

“His name is ” and at that moment the 

telephone communication was interrupted, and in 
spite of desperate efforts Mrs. Bergmann was un- 
able to get on to Mrs. Lockton again. She re- 
flected that it was quite useless for her to send a 
message saying that she had no room at her table, 
because Angela Lockton would probably bring 
the stranger all the same. Then she further 
reflected that in the excitement caused by the pres- 
ence of Shakespeare it would not really much mat- 
ter whether there was a stranger there or not. A 
little before half-past one the guests began to 
arrive. Lord Pantry of Assouan, the famous 
soldier, was the first comer. He was soon fol- 
lowed by Professor Morgan, an authority on Greek 
literature; Mr. Peebles, the ex-Prime Minister; 
Mrs. Hubert Baldwin, the immensely popular 
novelist; the fascinating Mrs. Rupert Duncan, 
who was lending her genius to one of Ibsen’s 
heroines at that moment; Miss Medea Tring, one 
of the latest American beauties; Corporal, the 
portrait-painter; Richard Giles, critic and man of 
letters; Hereward Blenheim, a young and rising 
politician, who before the age of thirty had al- 
ready risen higher than most men of sixty; Sir 
Horace Silvester, K. C. M. G., the brilliant finan- 
cier, with his beautiful wife, Lady Irene; Professor 
Leo Newcastle, the eminent man of science; Lady 
Hyacinth Gloucester, and Mrs. Milden, who were 
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Well known for their beauty and charm; Osmond 
Hall, the paradoxical playwright; Monsieur Fau- 
bourg, the psychological novelist; Count Sciarra, 
an Italian nobleman, about fifty years old, who 
had written a history of the Popes, and who was 
now staying in London; Lady Herman, the beauty 
of a former generation, still extremely handsome; 
and Willmott, the successful actor-manager. 
They were all assembled in the drawing room up- 
stairs, talking in knots and groups; and there was 
a sense of pleasurable excitement and expectation 
in the air; conversation was intermittent, and 
nearly everybody was talking about the weather. 
The Right Hon. John Lockton, the eminent lawyer, 
was the last guest to arrive. 

“Angela will be here in a moment/' he ex- 
plained; “she asked me to come on first.” 

Mrs. Bergmann grew restless. It was half- 
past one, and no Shakespeare. She tried to make 
her guests talk, with indifferent success. The 
expectation was too great. Everybody was ab- 
sorbed by the thought of what was going to happen 
next. Ten minutes passed thus, and Mrs. Berg- 
mann grew more and more anxious. 

At last the bell rang, and soon Mrs. Lockton 
walked upstairs, leading with her an insignificant, 
ordinary-looking, middle-aged, rather portly man 
with shiny black hair, bald on the top of his head, 
and a blank, good-natured expression. 

“I’m so sorry to be so late, Louise dear,” she 

said. “Let me introduce Mr. to you/’ 

And whether she had forgotten the name or not, 
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Mrs. Bergmann did not know or care at the time, 
but Mrs. Lockton mumbled so that it was impossi- 
ble to catch the name. Mrs. Bergmann shook 
hands with the stranger absent-mindedly, and, 
looking at the clock, saw that it was ten minutes 
to two. 

“ I have been deceived,” she thought to herself, 
and anger rose in her breast like a wave. At the 
same time she felt the one thing necessary was 
not to lose her head, nor to let anything damp the 
spirits of her guests. 

“We’ll go down to luncheon directly,” she said. 
“I’m expecting someone else, but he probably 
won’t come till later.” She led the way, and every- 
body trooped downstairs to the dining room, feel- 
ing that disappointment was in store for them. 
Mrs. Bergmann left the place on her right vacant; 
she did not dare fill it up, because in her heart of 
hearts she felt certain Shakespeare would arrive, 
and she looked forward to a coup de theatre, which 
would be quite spoilt if his place were occupied. 
On her left sat Count Sciarra; the unknown friend 
of Angela Lockton sat at the end of the table next 
to Willmott. 

The luncheon started haltingly. Angela Lock- 
ton’s friend was heard saying in a clear voice that 
the dust in London was very trying. 

“Have you come from the country?” asked M. 
Faubourg. “I myself am just returned from Ox- 
ford, where I once more admired your admirable 
English lawns — vos pelouses seculaires.” 

“Yes,” said the stranger; “I only came up to 
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town to-day, because it seems indeed a waste and 
a pity to spend the finest time of the year in Lon- 
don.” 

Count Sciarra, who had not uttered a word since 
he had entered the house, turned to his hostess and 
asked her whom she considered, after herself, to 
be the most beautiful woman in the room — Lady 
Irene, Lady Hyacinth, or Mrs. Milden? 

“Mrs. Milden,” he went on, “has the smile of 
La Gioconda, and hands and hair for Leonardo to 
paint. Lady Gloucester,” he continued, leaving 
out the Christian name, “is English, like one of 
Shakespeare’s women, Desdemona or Imogen; 
and Lady Irene has no nationality, she belongs to 
the dream worlds of Shelley and D’Annunzio: 
she is the guardian lady of Shelley’s ‘Sensitiva,’ 
the vision of the lily. 

“Quale un vaso liturgico d’argento 

And you, madame, you take away all my sense of 
criticism. ‘Vous me troublez trop pezir qve je 
definisse votre genre de beaute.’ ” 

Mrs. Milden was soon engaged in a deep t&te-a- 
Ute with Mr. Peebles, who was heard every now 
and then to say, “Quite, quite.” Miss Tring was 
holding forth to Silvester on French sculpture, and 
Silvester now and again said, “Oh, really!” in the 
tone of intense interest which his friends knew 
indicated that he was being acutely bored. Lady 
Hyacinth was discussing Socialism with Osmond 
Hall, Lady Herman was discussing the theory 
of evolution with Professor Newcastle, Mrs. 
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Lockton, the question of the French Church with 
Faubourg; and Blenheim was discharging molten 
volcanic fragments of embryo exordiums and un- 
finished perorations to Willmott; in fact, there 
was a general buzz of conversation. 

“Have you been to see ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’?”asked Willmott of the stranger. 

“Yes,” said his neighbor, “I went last night; 
many authors have treated the subject, and the 
version I saw last night was very pretty. I couldn’t 
get a programme, so I didn’t see who ” 

“I think my version,” interrupted Willmott, 
with pride, “is admitted to be the best.” 

“Ah! it is your version!” said the stranger. “I 
beg your pardon, I think you treated the subject 
very well.” 

“Yes,” said Willmott, “it is ungrateful ma- 
terial, but I think I made something fine of it.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said the stranger. 

“Do tell us,” Mrs. Baldwin was heard to ask 
M. Faubourg across the table, “what the young 
generation are doing in France? Who are the 
young novelists?” 

“There are no young novelists worth mention- 
ing,” answered M. Faubourg. 

Miss Tring broke in, and said she considered “ Le 
Visage Emerveill4,” by the Comtesse de Noailles, 
to be the most beautiful book of the century, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the “Tagebuch einer 
Verlorenen.” 

But from the end of the table Blenheim's ut- 
terance was heard preponderating over that of 
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his neighbors. He was making a fine speech on 
the modern stage, comparing an actor-manager to 
Napoleon, and commenting on the campaigns of 
the latter in detail. 

Quite heedless of this, Mr. Willmott was carry- 
ing on an equally impassioned but much slower 
monologue on his conception of the character of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, which he said he intended to 
produce. “Cyrano,” he said, “has been maligned 
by Coquelin. Coquelin is a great artist, but he 
did not understand Cyrano. Cyrano is a dreamer, 
a poet; he is a martyr of thought like Tolstoy, a 
sacrifice to wasted, useless action, like Hamlet; 
he is a Moliere come too soon, a Bayard come too 
late, a John the Baptist of the stage, calling out in 
vain in the wilderness — of bricks and mortar; he is 
misunderstood; — an enigma, an anachronism, a 
premature herald, a false dawn.” 

Count Sciarra was engaged in a third monologue 
at the head of the table. He was talking at the 
same time to Mrs. Bergmann, Lady Irene, and 
Lady Hyacinth about the devil. “Ah, que j’aime 
le diable!” he was saying in low, tender tones. 
“ The devil who creates your beauty to lure us to 
destruction, the devil who puts honey into the 
voice of the siren, the dolce sirena: 

“[‘Che i marinari in mezzo il mar dismaga’ ” 

(and he hummed this line in a sing-song two or 
three times over) — "the devil who makes us dream 
and doubt, and who made life interesting by per- 
suading Eve to eat the silver apple— what would 
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life have been if she had not eaten the apple? 
We should all be in the silly trees of the Garden of 
Eden, and I should be sitting next to you” (he 
said to Mrs. Bergmann), “without knowing that 
you were beautiful; que vous etes belle et que vous 
ites desirable; que vous etes puissante et c&line, que je 
fais naufrage dans une mer d’ amour — e il naufragio 
m’e dolce in questo mare — en un mot, que je vous 
aime.” 

“Life outside the Garden of Eden has many 
drawbacks,” said Mrs. Bergmann, who, although 
she was inwardly pleased by Count Sciarra’s re- 
marks, saw by Lady Irene’s expression that she 
thought he was mad. 

“ Aucun 'drawback,’ ” answered Sciarra, “n’ega- 
lerait celui de contempler les divins contours feminins 
sans un frisson. Pensez done si Madame Berg- 
mann — — ” 

“Count Sciarra,” interrupted Mrs. Bergmann, 
terrified of what was coming next, “do tell me 
about the book you are writing on Venice.” 

Mrs. Lockton was at that moment discussing 
portraiture in novels with M. Faubourg, and dur- 
ing a pause Miss Tring was heard to make the 
following remark: “And is it true, M. Faubourg, 
that C4cile in ‘La Mauvaise Bont6’ is a portrait of 
someone you once loved and who treated you very 
badly?” 

M. Faubourg, a little embarrassed, said that a 
creative artist made a character out of many 
originals. 

Then, seeing that nobody was saying a word to 
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his neighbor, he turned round and asked him if he 
had been to the Academy. 

"Yes,” answered the stranger; "it gets worse 
every year, doesn’t it?” 

“But Mr. Corporal’s pictures are always worth 
seeing,” said Faubourg. 

"I think he paints men better than women,” 
said the stranger; “he doesn’t flatter people, but 
of course his pictures are very clever.” 

At this moment the attention of the whole table 
was monopolized by Osmond Hall, who began to 
discuss the scenario of a new play he was writing. 
"My play,” he began, “is going to be called 
‘The King of the North Pole.’ I have never been 
to the North Pole, and I don’t mean to go there. 
It’s not necessary to have first-hand knowledge 
of technical subjects in order to write a play. 
People say that Shakespeare must have studied the 
law, because his allusions to the law are frequent 
and accurate. That does not prove that he knew 
law any more than the fact that he put a sea in 
Bohemia proves that he did not know geography. 
It proves he was a dramatist. He wanted a sea 
in Bohemia. He wanted lawyer’s ‘shop.’ I 
should do just the same thing myself. I wrote a 
play about doctors, knowing nothing about medi- 
cine: I asked a friend to give me the necessary 
information. Shakespeare, I expect, asked his 
friends to give him the legal information he re* 
quired.” 

Every allusion to Shakespeare was a stab to Mrs. 
Bergmann. 
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“Shakespeare’s knowledge of the law is very 
thorough,” broke in Loekton. 

“Not so thorough as the knowledge of medicine 
which is revealed in my play,” said Hall. 

“Shakespeare knew law by intuition,” mur- 
mured Willmott, “but he did not guess what the 
modern stage would make of his plays.” 

“Let us hope not,” said Giles. 

“Shakespeare,” said Faubourg, “was a psy- 
chology; he had the power — I cannot say it in 
English — de deviner ce qu’il ne savaitpas, en puisant 
dans le fond et le trefond de son dme.” 

“Gammon!” said Hall; “he had the power of 
asking his friends for the information he required.” 

“Do you really think,” asked Giles, “that be- 
fore he wrote ‘Time delves the parallel on beauty’s 
brow,’ he consulted his lawyer as to a legal meta- 
phor suitable for a sonnet?” 

“And do you think,” asked Mrs. Duncan, “that 
he asked his female relations what it would feel 
like to be jealous of Octavia if one happened to 
be Cleopatra?” 

“Shakespeare was a married man,” said Hall, 
“and if his wife found the MS. of his sonnets lying 
about he must have known a jealous woman.” 

“Shakespeare evidently didn’t trouble his 
friends for information on natural history,” said 
Professor Newcastle; “his remarks on the cuckoo 
and the bee are ridiculous.” 

“ Ridiculous for a writer on natural history, not 
for a playwright,” said Hall. “I myself should 
not mind what liberty I took with the cuckoo, the 
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bee, or even the basilisk. I should not trouble 
you for accurate information on the subject; I 
should not even mind saying the cuckoo laid eggs 
in its own nest if it suited the dramatic situa- 
tion.” 

The whole of this conversation was torture to 
Mrs. Bergmann. 

“Shakespeare,” said Lady Hyacinth, “had a 
universal nature; one can’t help thinking he was 
almost like God.” 

“That’s what people will say of me a hundred 
years hence,” said Hall; “only it is to be hoped 
they’ll leave out the ‘almost.’” 

“Shakespeare understood love,” said Lady Her- 
man, in a loud voice; “he knew how a man makes 
love to a woman. If Richard III had made love 
to me as Shakespeare describes him doing it. 
I’m not sure that I could have resisted him. 
But the finest of all Shakespeare’s men is Othello. 
That’s a real man. Desdemona was a fool. 
It’s not wonderful that Othello didn’t see through 
Iago; but Desdemona ought to have seen through 
him. The stupidest woman can see through a 
clever man; but, of course, Othello was a fool, too. 

“Yes,” broke in Mrs. Lockton ;“if Napoleon 
had married Desdemona he would have made Iago 
marry one of his sisters.” 

“I think Desdemona is the most pathetic of 
Shakespeare’s heroines,” said Lady Hyacinth; 
“don’t you think so, Mr. Hall?” 

“ It’s easy enough to make a figure pathetic who 
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is strangled by a nigger,” answered Hall. “Now 
if Desdemona had been a negress Shakespeare 
would have started fair.” 

“If only Shakespeare had lived later,” sighed 
Willmott, “and understood the conditions of the 
modem stage, he would have written quite differ- 
ently.” 

“If Shakespeare had lived now he would have 
written novels,” said Faubourg. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Baldwin, “1 feel sure you are 
right there.” 

“If Shakespeare had lived now,” said Sciarra to 
Mrs. Bergmann, “we shouldn’t notice his exist- 
ence; he would be just un monsieur comme tout le 
monde — like that monsieur sitting next to Fau- 
bourg,” he added in a low voice. 

“The problem about Shakespeare,” broke in 
Hall, “is not how he wrote his plays. I could 
teach a poodle to do that in half an hour. But 
the problem is — What made him leave off writing 
just when he was beginning to know how to do it? 
It is as if I had left off writing plays ten years 
ago.” 

“Perhaps,” said the stranger hesitatingly and 
modestly, “he had made enough money by writing 
plays to retire on his earnings and live in the 
country.” 

Nobody took any notice of this remark. 

“If Bacon was really the playwright,” said 
Lockton, “the problem is a very different one.” 

“If Bacon had written Shakespeare’s plays,” 
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said Silvester, “they wouldn’t have been so bad.” 

“There seems to me to be only one argument,” 
said Professor Morgan, “in favor of the Bacon 
theory, and that is that the range of mind dis- 
played in Shakespeare’s plays is so great that it 
would have been child’s play for the man who 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays to have written the 
works of Bacon.” 

“Yes,” said Hall, “but because it would be 
child’s play for the man who wrote my plays to 
have written your works and those of Professor 
Newcastle — which it would — it doesn’t prove that 
you wrote my plays.” 

“Bacon was a philospher,” said Willmott, “and 
Shakespeare was a poet — a dramatic poet; but 
Shakespeare was also an actor, an actor-manager, 
and only an actor-manager could have written the 
plays.” 

“What do you think of the Bacon theory?” 
asked Faubourg of the stranger. 

“ I think,” said the stranger, “ that we shall soon 
have to say eggs and Shakespeare instead of eggs 
and Bacon.” 

This remark caused a slight shudder to pass 
through all the guests, and Mrs. Bergmann felt 
sorry that she had not taken decisive measures to 
prevent the stranger’s intrusion. 

“Shakespeare wrote his own plays,” said Sciarra, 
“and I don’t know if he knew law, but he knew 
le cceur de la femme. Cleopatra bids her slave 
find out the color of Octavia’s hair; that is just 
what my wife, my Angelica, would do if I were 
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to marry someone in London while she was at 
Rome.” 

“Mr. Gladstone used to say,” broke in Lockton, 
“that Dante was inferior to Shakespeare, because 
he was too great an optimist.” 

“Dante was not an optimist,” said Sciarra, 
“about the future life of politicians. But I think 
they were both of them pessimists about men and 
optimists about God.” 

“Shakespeare ” began Blenheim; but he 

was interrupted by Mrs. Duncan, who. cried out: 

“I wish he were alive now and would write me 
a part, a real woman's part. The women have 
so little to do in Shakespeare’s plays. There’s 
Juliet; but one can’t play Juliet till one’s forty, 
and then one’s too old to look fourteen. There’s 
Lady Macbeth; but she’s got nothing to do ex- 
cept walk in her sleep and say, ‘Out, damned 
spot!’ There were no actresses in his days, and of 
course it was no use writing a woman’s part for a 
boy.” 

“You should have been born in France,” said 
Faubourg. ' “Racine’s women are created for you 
to play.” 

“Ah! you’ve got Sarah,” said Mrs. Duncan; 
“you don’t want any one else.” 

“I think Racine’s boring,” said Mrs. Lockton, 
“he’s so artificial.” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” said Giles. “Racine is 
the most exquisite of poets, so sensitive, so acute, 
and so harmonious.” 

“I like Rostand better,” said Mrs. Lockton. 
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“Rostand!” exclaimed Miss Tring, in disgust; 
“he writes such bad verse — du caoutchouc — he’s 
so vulgar.” 

“It is true,” said Willmott, “he’s an amateur. 
He has never written professionally for his bread, 
but only for his pleasure.” 

“But in that sense,” said Giles, “God is an 
amateur.” 

“I confess,” said Peebles, “that I cannot ap- 
preciate French poetry. I can read Rousseau with 
pleasure, and Bossuet; but I cannot admire Cor- 
neille and Racine.” 

“Everybody writes plays now,” said Faubourg, 
with a sigh. 

“ I have never written a play,” said Lord Pantry. 

“Nor I,” said Lockton. 

“But nearly every one at this table has,” said 
Faubourg. “ Mrs. Baldwin has written ‘ Matilda,’ 
Mr. Giles has written a tragedy called ‘Queen 
Swaflod,’ I wrote a play in my youth, my ‘Le 
M4n4trier de Parme’; I’m sure Corporal has 
written a play. Count Sciarra must have written 
several. Have you ever written a play?” he said, 
turning to his neighbor, the stranger. 

“Yes,” answered the stranger. “I once wrote 
a play called ‘Hamlet.’” 

“You were courageous with such an original be- 
fore you,” said Faubourg severely. 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “the original was very 
good, but I think,” he added modestly, “that I 
improved upon it.” 
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“Encore un faiseur de paradoxes !” murmured 
Faubourg to himself in disgust. 

In the meantime Willmott was giving Professor 
Morgan the benefit of his view on Greek art, 
punctuated with allusions to Tariff Reform and 
devolution for the benefit of Blenheim. 

Luncheon was over and cigarettes were lighted. 
Mrs. Bergmann had quite made up her mind that 
she had been cheated, and there was only one thing 
for which she consoled herself, and that was that 
she had not waited for luncheon but had gone down 
immediately, since so far all her guests had kept 
up a continuous stream of conversation, which 
had every now and then become general, though 
they still every now and then glanced at the empty 
chair and wondered what the coming attraction 
was going to be. Mrs. Milden had carried on two 
almost uninterrupted t&te-a-Mes, first with one of 
her neighbors, then with the other. In fact, 
everybody had talked, except the stranger, who 
had hardly spoken, and since Faubourg had turned 
away from him in disgust, nobody had taken any 
further notice of him. 

Mrs. Baldwin, remarking this, good-naturedly 
leant across the table and asked him if he had come 
to London for the Wagner cycle. 

“No,” he answered. “I came for the Horse 
Show at Olympia.” 

At this moment Count Sciarra, having finished 
his third cigarette, turned to his hostess and 
thanked her for having allowed him to meet the 
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most beautiful women of London in the most 
beautiful house in London, and in the house of the 
most beautiful hostess in London. 

“J’ai vu chez vous," he said, “le lys argentk et la 
rose blanche, mais vous ties la rose kcarlate, la rose 
<T amour, dont le parfum vivra dans mon cceur comme 
un poison dork,” (and here he hummed in a sing- 
song:) “‘Io son, cantava, Io son, dolce sirena’; 
addio, dolce sirena.” 

Then he suddenly and abruptly got up, kissed 
his hostess’s hand vehemently three times, and said 
he was sorry, but he must hasten to keep a pressing 
engagement. He left the room. 

Mrs. Bergmann got up and said, “Let us go 
upstairs.” But the men had most of them to go, 
some to the House of Commons, others to keep 
'.various engagements. 

The stranger thanked Mrs. Bergmann for her 
kind hospitality and left. And the remaining 
guests, seeing that no further attraction was to 
be expected, took their leave reluctantly and 
went, feeling that they had been cheated. 

Angela Lockton stayed a moment. 

“Who were you expecting, Louise dear?” she 
asked. 

“Only an old friend,” said Mrs. Bergmann, 
“whom you would all have been very glad to see. 
Only as he doesn’t want anybody to know he’s in 
London, I couldn’t tell you all who he was.” 

“But tell me now,” said Mrs. Lockton; “you 
know how discreet I am.” 

“I promised not to, dearest Angela,” she an- 
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swered; “and, by the way, what was the name of 
the man you brought with you?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? How stupid of me!” said 
Mrs. Lockton. “ It’s a very easy name to remem- 
ber: Shakespeare, William Shakespeare.” 

Maurice Baring. 
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Boyhood 

I N JUNE, 1821, my father, Jesse R. Grant, 
married Hannah Simpson. I was bom on the 
27th of April, 1822, at Point Pleasant, Clermont 
County, Ohio. In the fall of 1823 we moved 
to Georgetown, the county seat of Brown, the 
adjoining county east. This place remained my 
home, until at the age of seventeen, in 1839, I 
went to West Point. 

The schools, at the time of which I write, 
were very indifferent. There were no free schools 
and none in which the scholars were classified. 
They were all supported by subscription, and 
a single teacher— who was often a man or a 
woman incapable of teaching much, even if they 
imparted all they knew — would have thirty or 
forty scholars, male and female, from the infant 
learning the A B C’s up to the young lady of 
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eighteen and the boy of twenty, studying the 
highest branches taught — the three R’s, “Read- 
ing, ’Riting, ’Rithmetic.” I never saw an alge- 
bra, or other mathematical work higher than the 
arithmetic, in Georgetown, until after I was 
appointed to West Point. I then bought a work 
on algebra in Cincinnati; but having no teacher 
it was Greek to me. 

My life in Georgetown was uneventful. From 
the age of five or six until seventeen, I attended 
the subscription schools of the village, except 
during the winters of 1836-37 and 1838-39. The 
former period was spent in Maysville, Kentucky, 
attending the school of Richardson and Rand; 
the latter in Ripley, Ohio, at a private school. 
I was not studious in habit, and probably did 
not make progress enough to compensate for 
the outlay for board and tuition. At all events 
both winters were spent in going over the same 
old arithmetic which I knew every word of be- 
fore, and repeating: “A noun is the name of a 
thing/’ which I had also heard my Georgetown 
teachers repeat, until I had come to believe it — 
but I cast no reflections upon my old teacher, 
Richardson. He turned out bright scholars from 
his school, many of whom have filled conspicuous 
places in the service of their states. Two of 
my contemporaries there — who, I believe, never 
attended any other institution of learning — have 
held seats in Congress, and one, if not both, other 
high offices; these are Wadsworth and Brewster. 

My father was, from my earliest recollection, 
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in comfortable circumstances, considering the 
times, his place of residence, and the community 
in which he lived. Mindful of his own lack of 
facilities for acquiring an education, his greatest 
desire in maturer years was for the education 
of his children. Consequently, as stated before, I 
never missed a quarter from school from the time 
I was old enough to attend till the time of leav- 
ing home. This did not exempt me from labor. 
In my early days, every one labored more or 
less, in the region where my youth was spent, 
and more in proportion to their private means. 
It was only the very poor who were exempt. 
While my father carried on the manufacture 
of leather and worked at the trade himself, he 
owned and tilled considerable land. I detested 
the trade, preferring almost any other labor; 
but I was fond of agriculture, and of all employ- 
ment in which horses were used. We had, 
among other lands, fifty acres of forest within 
a mile of the village. In the fall of the year 
choppers were employed to cut enough wood 
to last a twelvemonth. When I was seven or 
eight years of age, I began hauling all the wood 
used in the house and shops. I could not load 
it on the wagons, of course, at that time, but 
I could drive, and the choppers would load, 
and someone at the house unload. When about 
eleven years old, I was strong enough to hold 
a plow. From that age until seventeen I did 
all the work done with horses, such as break- 
ing up the land, furrowing, plowing corn and 
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potatoes, bringing in the crops when harvested, 
hauling all the wood, besides tending two or 
three horses, a cow or two, and sawing wood for 
stoves, etc., while still attending school. For 
this I was compensated by the fact that there 
was never any scolding or punishing by my par- 
ents; no objection to rational enjoyments, such as 
fishing, going to the creek a mile away to swim in 
summer, taking a horse and visiting my grand- 
parents in the adjoining county fifteen miles off, 
skating on the ice in winter, or taking a horse and 
sleigh when there was snow on the ground. 

The Mexican War 

How Grr.nt Felt Before Fighting Began 

My experience in the Mexican War was of great 
advantage to me afterward. Besides the many 
practical lessons it taught, the war brought 
nearly all the officers of the regular army together 
so as to make them personally acquainted. It 
also brought them in contact with volunteers, 
many of whom served in the War of the Rebellion 
afterward. Then, in my particular case, I had 
been at West Point at about the right time to 
meet most of the graduates who were of a suitable 
age at the breaking out of the rebellion to be 
trusted with large commands. Graduating in 
1843, I was at the military academy from one to 
four years with all cadets who graduated between 
1840 and 1846— seven classes. These classes 
embraced more than fifty officers who afterward 
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became generals on one side or the other in the 
rebellion, many of them holding high commands. 
All the older officers, who became conspicuous in 
the rebellion, I had also served with and known in 
Mexico: Lee, J. E. Johnston, A. S. Johnston, 
Holmes, Herbert, and a number of others on the 
Confederate side; McCall, Mansfield, Phil. Kear- 
ney, and others on the National side. The 
acquaintance thus formed was of immense ser- 
vice to me in the War of the Rebellion — I mean 
what I learned of the characters of those to whom 
I was afterward opposed. I do not pretend to 
say that all movements, or even many of them, 
were made with special reference to the charac- 
teristics of the commander against whom they 
were directed. But my appreciation of my 
enemies was certainly affected by this knowledge. 
The natural disposition of most people is to clothe 
a commander of a large army whom they do not 
know, with almost super-human abilities. A 
large part of the National army, for instance, 
and most of the press of the country, clothed 
General Lee with just such qualities, but I had 
known him personally, and knew that he was 
mortal; and it was just as well that I felt this.. 

Outbreak of the Rebellion 

Presiding at a Union Meeting — Mustering Officer 
of State Troops 

The 4th of March, 1861, came, and Abraham 
Lincoln was sworn to maintain the Union against 
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all its enemies. The secession of one state after 
another followed, until eleven had gone out. On 
the 11th of April Fort Sumter, a National fort in 
the harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, was 
fired upon by the Southerners and a few days 
after was captured. The Confederates proclaimed 
themselves aliens, and thereby debarred them- 
selves of all right to claim protection under the 
Constitution of the United States. We did not 
admit the fact that they were aliens, but all the 
same, they debarred themselves of the right to 
expect better treatment than people of any other 
foreign state who make war upon an independent 
nation. Upon the firing on Sumter President 
Lincoln issued his first call for troops and soon 
after a proclamation convening Congress in extra 
session. The call was for 75,000 volunteers for 
ninety days’ service. If the shot fired at Fort 
Sumter “was heard around the world,” the call 
•f the President for 75,000 men was heard through- 
out the Northern states. There was not a 
state in the North of a million of inhabitants 
that would not have furnished the entire number 
faster than arms could have been supplied to 
them, if it had been necessary. 

As soon as the news of the call for volunteers 
reached Galena posters were stuck up calling 
for a meeting of the citizens at the court house 
in the evening. Business ceased entirely; all 
was excitement; for a time there were no party 
distinctions; all were Union men, determined to 
avenge the insult to the national flag. In the 
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evening the court house was packed. Although 
a comparative stranger, I was called upon to 
preside; the sole reason, possibly, was that I 
had been in the army and had seen service. 
With much embarrassment and some prompting, 
I made out to announce the object of the meeting. 
Speeches were in order, but it is doubtful whether 
it would have been safe just then to make other 
than patriotic ones. There was probably no one 
in the house, however, who felt like making any 
other. The two principal speeches were by B. B. 
Howard, the postmaster and a Breckinridge 
Democrat at the November election the fall be- 
fore, and John A. Rawlins, an elector on the 
Douglas ticket. E. B. Washbume, with whom 
I was not acquainted at that time, came in after 
the meeting had been organized and expressed, I 
understood afterward, a little surprise that Galena 
could not furnish a presiding officer for such an 
occasion without taking a stranger. He came 
forward and was introduced, and made a speech 
appealing to the patriotism of the meeting. 

After the speaking was over volunteers were 
called for to form a company. The quota of 
Illinois had been fixed at six regiments; and it 
was supposed that one company would be as 
much as would be accepted from Galena. The 
company was raised and the officers and non- 
commissioned officers elected before the meeting 
adjourned. I declined the captaincy before 
the balloting, but announced that I would aid 
the company in every way I could and would be 
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found in the service in some position if there 
should be a war. I never went into our leather 
store after that meeting, to put up a package 
or do other business. 


Takes Command of the 21st Regiment 

When I left Galena for the last time to take 
command of the 21st Regiment I took with me 
my oldest son, Frederick D. Grant, then a lad 
of eleven years of age. On receiving the order 
to take rail for Quincy I wrote to Mrs. Grant, 
to relieve what I supposed would be her great 
anxiety for one so young going into danger 
that I would send Fred home from Quincy by 
river. I received a prompt letter in reply decid- 
edly disapproving my proposition, and urging 
that the lad should be allowed to accompany 
me. It came too late. Fred was already on 
his way up the Mississippi bound for Dubuque, 
Iowa, from which place there was a railroad to 
Galena. 

My sensations as we approached what I sup- 
posed might be “a field of battle” were anything 
but agreeable. I had been in all the engagements 
in Mexico that it was possible for one person to 
be in; but not in command. If someone else had 
been colonel and I had been lieutenant-colonel 
I do not think I would have felt any trepidation. 
Before we were prepared to cross the Mississippi 
River at Quincy my anxiety was relieved; for the 
men of the besieged regiment came straggling 
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into town. I am inclined to think both sides got 
frightened and ran away. 


Fear Afflicts Both Sides in War 

I received orders to move against Colonel 
Thomas Harris, who was said to be encamped 
at the little town of Florida, Missouri, some 
twenty-five miles south of where we then were. 

As we approached the brow of the hill from 
which it was expected we could see Harris’s camp, 
and possibly find his men ready formed to meet 
us, my heart kept getting higher and higher until 
it felt to me as though it was in my throat. I 
would have given anything then to have been 
back in Illinois, but I had not the moral courage 
to halt and consider what to do; I kept right on. 
When we reached a point from which the valley 
below was in full view I halted. The place where 
Harris had been encamped a few days before 
was still there and the marks of a recent encamp- 
ment were plainly visible, but the troops were 
gone. My heart resumed its place. It occurred 
to me at once that Harris had been as much afraid 
of me as I had been of him. This was a view 
of the question I had never taken before; but 
it was one I never forgot afterward. From that 
event to the close of the war, I never experienced 
trepidation upon confronting an enemy, though 
I always felt more or less anxiety. I never forgot 
that he had as much reason to fear my forces as 
I had his. The lesson was valuable. 
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Suffering Himself, He Sympathizes With Others in 

Pain 

During the night [after the first day’s fight at 
Shiloh] rain fell in torrents and our troops were 
exposed to the storm without shelter. 1 made 
my headquarters under a tree a few hundred 
yards back from the river bank. My ankle 
was so much swollen from the fall of my horse 
the Friday night preceding, and the bruise was 
so painful, that I could get no rest. The drench- 
ing rain would have precluded the possibility of 
sleep without this additional cause. Some time 
after midnight, growing restive under the storm 
and the continuous pain, I moved back to the log- 
house under the bank. This had been taken as 
a hospital, and all night wounded men were being 
brought in, their wounds dressed, a leg or an arm 
amputated as the case might require, and every- 
thing being done to save life or alleviate suffering. 
The sight was more unendurable than encounter- 
ing the enemy’s fire, and I returned to my tree in 
the rain. 

First Interview with President Lincoln 

Although hailing from Illinois myself, the 
state of the President, I never met Mr. Lincoln 
until called to the capital to receive my com- 
mission as lieutenant-general. I knew him, how- 
ever, very well and favorably from the accounts 
given by officers under me at the West who had 
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known him all their lives. I had also read the 
remarkable series of debates between Lincoln and 
Douglas a few years before, when they were rival 
candidates for the United States Senate. I was 
then a resident of Missouri, and by no means 
a “Lincoln man” in that contest; but I recognized 
then his great ability. 

In my first interview with Mr. Lincoln alone 
he stated to me that he had never professed to 
be a military man or to know how campaigns 
should be conducted, and never wanted to inter- 
fere in them : but that procrastination on the part 
of commanders, and the pressure from the people 
at the North and Congress, which was always 
with him., forced him into issuing his series of 
“Military Orders”— one, two, three, etc. He 
did not know but they were all wrong, and did 
know that some of them were. All he wanted 
or had ever wanted was someone who would take 
the responsibility and act, and call on him for all 
the assistance needed, pledging himself to use all 
the power of the Government in rendering such 
assistance. Assuring him that I would do the 
best I could with the means at hand, and avoid 
as far as possible annoying him or the War De- 
partment, our first interview ended. 

Lee’s Surrender 

On April 8th I had followed the Army of the 
Potomac in rear of Lee. I was suffering very 
severely with a sick headache, and stopped at 
a farmhouse on the road some distance in rear 
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of the main body of the army. I spent the 
night in bathing my feet in hot water and mus- 
tard, and putting mustard plasters on my wrists 
and the back part of my neck, hoping to be cured 
by morning. During the night I received Lee’s 
answer to my letter of the 8th, inviting an inter- 
view between the lines on the following morning. 
But it was for a different purpose from that of 
surrendering his army, and I answered him as 
follows: 

Headquarters Armies of the U. S. 

April 9, 1865. 

General R. F. Lee, 

Commanding C. S. A. 

Your note of yesterday is received. As I 
have no authority to treat on the subject of peace, 
the meeting proposed for 10 A. M. to-day could 
lead to no good. I will state, however, General, 
that I am equally anxious for peace with yourself, 
and the whole North entertains the same feeling. 
The terms upon which peace can be had are well 
understood. By the South laying down their 
arms they will hasten that most desirable event, 
save thousands of human lives, and hundreds 
of millions of property not yet destroyed. Sin- 
cerely hoping that all our difficulties may be 
settled without the loss of another life, I subscribe 
myself, etc., 


U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 
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I proceeded at an early hour in the morning, 
still suffering with the headache, to get to the 
head of the column. I was not more than two 
or three miles from Appomattox Court House at 
the time, but to go direct I would have to pass 
through Lee’s army, or a portion of it. I had 
therefore to move south in order to get upon a 
road coming up from another direction. 

When the white flag of truce was put out by 
General Lee, I was in this way moving towards 
Appomattox Court House, and consequently 
could not be communicated with immediately, and 
be informed of what Lee had done. Lee, there- 
fore, sent a flag to the rear to advise Meade and 
one to the front to Sheridan saying that he had 
sent a message to me for the purpose of having a 
meeting to consult about the surrender of his army, 
and asked for a suspension of hostilities, until I 
could be communicated with. As they had heard 
nothing of this until the fighting had got to be 
severe and all going against Lee, both of these 
commanders hesitated very considerably about 
suspending hostilities at all. They were afraid 
it was not in good faith, and we had the Army 
of Northern Virginia where it could not escape 
except by some deception. They, however, 
finally consented to a suspension of hostilities 
for two hours to give an opportunity of com- 
municating with me in that time, if possible. 
It was found that, from the route I had taken, 
they would probably not be able to communicate 
with me and get an answer back within the time 
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fixed unless the messenger should pass through 
the rebel lines. 

Lee, therefore, sent an escort with the officer 
bearing this message through his lines to me: 

April 9, 1865. 

General: 

I received your note of this morning on the 
picket line whither I had come to meet you and 
ascertain definitely what terms were embraced 
in your proposal of yesterday with reference to 
the surrender of this army. I now request an 
interview in accordance with the offer contained 
in your letter of yesterday for that purpose. 

R. E. Lee, 
General. 

Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant, 

Commanding U. S. Armies. 

When the officer reached me I was still suffer- 
ing with the sick headache; but the instant I 
saw the contents of the note I was cured. I 
wrote the following note in reply and hastened 
on: 


April 9, 1865. 

General R. E. Lee, 

Commanding C. S. Armies. 

Your note of this date is but this moment 
(11.50 A. M.) received, in consequence of my 
having passed from the Richmond and Lynch- 
burg road to the Farmville and Lynchburg road. 
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I am at this writing about four miles west of 
Walker’s Church and will push forward to the 
front for the purpose of meeting you. Notice 
sent to me on this road where you wish the inter- 
view to take place will meet me. 

U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 

I was conducted at once to where Sheridan 
was located with his troops drawn up in line 
of battle facing the Confederate army near by. 
They were very much excited, and expressed 
their view that this was all a ruse employed 
to enable the Confederates to get away. They 
said they believed that Johnston was marching 
up from North Carolina now, and Lee was mov- 
ing to join him; and they would whip the rebels 
where they now were in five minutes if I would 
only let them go in. But I had no doubt about 
the good faith of Lee, and pretty soon was con- 
ducted to where he was. I found him at the house 
of a Mr. McLean, at Appomattox Court House, 
with Colonel Marshall, one of his staff officers, 
awaiting my arrival. The head of his column 
was occupying a hill, on a portion of which was an 
apple orchard, beyond a little valley which sepa- 
rated it from that on the crest of which Sheri- 
dan’s forces were drawn up in line of battle to the 
south. 

Before stating what took place between Gen- 
eral Lee and myself, I will give all there is of the 
story of the famous apple tree. 
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Wars produce many stories of fiction, some 
of which are told until they are believed to be 
true. The War of the Rebellion was no exception 
to this rule, and the story of the apple tree is 
one of those fictions based on a slight foundation 
of fact. As I have said, there was an apple 
orchard on the side of the hill occupied by the 
Confederate forces. Running diagonally up the 
hill was a wagon road, which, at one point, ran 
very near one of the trees, so that the wheels of 
vehicles had, on that side, cut off the roots of 
this tree, leaving a little embankment. General 
Babcock, of my staff, reported to me that when he 
first met General Lee he was sitting upon this 
embankment with his feet in the road below and 
his back resting against the tree. The story had 
no other foundation than that. Like many other 
stories it would be very good if it was only true. 

I had known General Lee in the old army, 
and had served with him in the Mexican War; 
but did not suppose, owing to the difference in 
our age and rank, that he would remember me; 
while I would more naturally remember him 
distinctly, because he was the chief of staff of 
General Scott in the Mexican War. 

When I had left camp that morning I had not 
expected so soon the result that was then taking 
place, and consequently was in rough garb. I 
was without a sword, as I usually was when on 
horseback on the field, and wore a soldier's blouse 
for a coat, with the shoulder straps of my rank 
to indicate to the army who I was. When I went 
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into the house I found General Lee. We greeted 
each other, and after shaking hands took our 
seats. I had my staff with me, a good portion 
of whom were in the room during the whole of the 
interview. 

What General Lee's feelings were I do not 
know. As he was a man of much dignity, with 
an impassible face, it was impossible to say whether 
he felt inwardly glad that the end had finally 
come, or felt sad over the result, and was too 
manly to show it. Whatever his feelings, they 
were entirely concealed from my observation; 
but my own feelings, which had been quite jubilant 
on the receipt of his letter, were sad and depressed. 
I felt like anything rather than rejoicing at the 
downfall of a foe who had fought so long and 
valiantly, and had suffered so much for a cause, 
though that cause was, I believe, one of the worst 
for which a people ever fought, and one for which 
there was the least excuse. I do not question, 
however, the sincerity of the great mass of those 
who were opposed to us. 

General Lee was dressed in a full uniform which 
was entirely new, and was wearing a sword of 
considerable value, very likely the sword which 
had been presented by the State of Virginia; 
at all events, it was an entirely different sword 
from the one that would ordinarily be worn in 
the field. In my rough traveling suit, the uni- 
form of a private with the straps of a lieutenant- 
general, I must have contrasted very strangely 
with a man so handsomely dressed, six feet high 
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and of faultless form. But this was not a matter 
that I thought of until afterward. 

We soon fell into a conversation about old 
army times. He remarked that he remembered 
me very well in the old army; and I told him 
that as a matter of course I remembered him 
perfectly, but from the difference in our rank 
and years (there being about sixteen years’ 
difference in our ages), I had thought it very 
likely that I had not attracted his attention 
sufficiently to be remembered by him after such 
a long interval. Our conversation grew so pleas- 
ant that I almost forgot the object of our meeting. 
After the conversation had run on in this style for 
some time, General Lee called my attention to the 
object of our meeting, and said that he had asked 
for this interview for the purpose of getting from 
me the terms I proposed to give his army. I said 
that I meant merely that his army should lay down 
their arms, not to take them up again during the 
continuance of the war unless duly and properly 
exchanged. He said that he had so understood 
my letter. 

Then we gradually fell off again into con- 
versation about matters foreign to the subject 
which had brought us together. This continued 
for some little time, when General Lee again in- 
terrupted the course of the conversation by sug- 
gesting that the terms I proposed to give his army 
ought to be written out. I called to General Parker,, 
secretary on my staff, for writing materials, and 
commenced writing out the following terms: 
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Appomattox C. H., Va. 

April 9th, 1865. 

Gen. R. E. Lee, 

Commanding C. S. A. 

General: In accordance with the substance 
of my letter to you of the 8th inst., I propose 
to receive the surrender of the Army of N. Va. 
on the following terms, to wit: Rolls of all the 
officers and men to be made in duplicate. One 
copy to be given to an officer designated by 
me, the other to be retained by such officer or 
officers as you may designate. The officers to 
give their individual paroles not to take up arms 
against the Government of the United States 
until properly exchanged, and each company or 
regimental commander sign a like parole for the 
men of their commands. The arms, artillery, and 
public property to be parked and stacked, and 
turned over to the officer appointed by me to re- 
ceive them. This will not embrace the side-arms 
of the officers, nor their private horses or baggage. 
This done, each officer and man will be allowed to 
return to their homes, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they observe 
their paroles and the laws in force where they may 
reside. 

Very respectfully, 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 

When I put my pen to the paper I did not know 
the first word that I should make use of in writing 
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the terms. I only knew what was in my mind, 
and I wished to express it clearly, so that there 
could be no mistaking it. As I wrote on, the 
thought occurred to me that the officers had their 
own private horses and effects, which were im- 
portant to them, but of no value to us; also that 
it would be an unnecessary humiliation to call 
upon them to deliver their side arms. 

No conversation, not one word, passed be- 
tween General Lee and myself, either about pri- 
vate property, side arms, or kindred subjects. 
He appeared to have no objections to the terms 
first proposed; or if he had a point to make against 
them he wished to wait until they were in writing 
to make it. When he read over that part of the 
terms about side arms, horses, and private prop- 
erty of the officers, he remarked, with some feel- 
ing, I thought, that this would have a happy effect 
upon his army. 

Then, after a little further conversation, General 
Lee remarked to me again that their army was 
organized a little differently from the army of 
the United States (still maintaining by implication 
that we were two countries) ; that in their army the 
cavalrymen and artillerists owned their own 
horses; and he asked if he was to understand that 
the men who so owned their horses were to be 
permitted to retain them. I told him that as 
the terms were written they would not; that only 
the officers were permitted to take their private 
property. He then, after reading over the terms 
a second time, remarked that that was clear. 
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I then said to him that I thought this would 
be about the last battle of the war — I sincerely 
hoped so; and I said further I took it that most 
of the men in the ranks were small farmers. 
The whole country had been so raided by the 
two armies that it was doubtful whether they 
would be able to put in a crop to carry themselves 
and their families through the next winter with- 
out the aid of the horses they were then riding. 
The United States did not want them and I would, 
therefore, instruct the officers I left behind to re- 
ceive the paroles of his troops to let every man 
of the Confederate army who claimed to own a 
horse or mule take the animal to his home. Lee re- 
marked again that this would have a happy effect. 

He then sat down and wrote out the following 
letter: 

Headquarters, Army of Northern 
Virginia 


April 9, 1865. 

General: I received your letter of this date 
containing the terms of the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia as proposed by you. 
As they are substantially the same as those 
expressed in your letter of the 8th inst., they are 
accepted. I will proceed to designate the proper 
officers to carry the stipulations into effect. 

R. E. Lee, 
General. 

Lieut.-General U. S. Grant. 
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While duplicates of the two letters were being 
made, the Union generals present were severally 
presented to General Lee. 

The much talked of surrendering of Lee’s 
sword and my handing it back, this and much 
more that has been said about it is the purest 
romance. The word sword or side arms was 
not mentioned by either of us until I wrote it in 
the terms. There was no premeditation, and 
it did not occur to me until the moment I wrote 
it down. If I had happened to omit it, and 
General Lee had called my attention to it, I should 
have put it in the terms precisely as I acceded 
to the provision about the soldiers retaining the 
horses. 

General Lee, after all was completed and 
before taking his leave, remarked that his army 
was in a very bad condition for want of food, 
and that they were without forage; that his men 
had been living some days on parched com 
exclusively, and that he would have to ask me 
for rations and forage. I told him “certainly,” 
and asked for how many men he wanted rations. 
His answer was “about twenty-five thousand,” 
and I authorized him to send his own com- 
missary and quartermaster to Appomattox Sta- 
tion, two or three miles away, where he could 
have, out of the trains we had stopped, all the 
provisions wanted. As for forage, we had our- 
selves depended almost entirely upon the country 
for that. 

Generals Gibbon, Griffin, and Merritt were 
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designated by me to carry into effect the paroling 
of Lee’s troops before they should start for their 
homes — General Lee leaving Generals Longstreet, 
Gordon, and Pendleton for them to confer with in 
order to facilitate this work. Lee and I then 
separated as cordially as we had met, he returning 
to his own lines, and all went into bivouac for the 
night. . . . 

Soon after Lee’s departure I telegraphed to 
Washington as follows: 

Headquarters, Appomattox C. H., Va. 

April 9th, 1865, 4- 30 P. M. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War, Washington. 

General Lee surrendered the Army of Northern 
Virginia this afternoon on terms proposed by 
myself. The accompanying additional corre- 
spondence will show the conditions fully. 

U. S. Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 

When news of the surrender first reached our 
lines our men commenced firing a salute of a 
hundred guns in honor of the victory. I at 
once sent word, however, to have it stopped. 
The Confederates were now our prisoners, and 
we did not want to exult over their downfall. 
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WANDERING WILLIE’S TALE* 

Y E MAUN have heard of Sir Robert Red- 
gauntlet of that Ilk, who lived in these parts 
before the dear years. The country will lang 
mind him; and our fathers used to draw breath 
thick if ever they heard him named. He was 
out wi’ the Hielandmen in Montrose’s time; 
and again he was in the hills wi' Glencaim in 
the saxteen hundred and fifty-twa; and sae when 
King Charles the Second came in, wha was in 
sic favour as the Laird of Redgauntlet? He 
was knighted at London court, wi’ the King’s 
ain sword; and being a red-hot prelatist, he came 
down here, rampauging like a lion, with commis- 
sions of lieutenancy (and of lunacy, for what I 
ken), to put down a’ the Whigs and Covenanters 
in the country. Wild wark they made of it; 
for the Whigs were as dour as the Cavaliers were 
fierce, and it was which should first tire the other. 
Redgauntlet was aye for the strong hand; and 
his name is kenn’d as wide in the country as 
Claverhouse’s or Tam Dalyell’s. Glen, nor dargle, 
nor mountain, nor cave could hide the puir Hill- 

•From “Redgauntlet,” by Sir Walter Scott. 
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folk when Redgauntlet was out with bugle and 
bloodhound after them, as if they had been sae 
mony deer. And troth when they fand them, they 
didna male muekle mair ceremony than a Hieland- 
man wi’ a roebuck. It was just, “Will ye tak the 
test?” If not, “Make ready — present — fire!” and 
there lay the recusant. 

Far and wide was Sir Robert hated and feared. 
Men thought he had a direct compact with 
Satan; that he was proof against steel, and 
that bullets happed aff his buff-coat like hail- 
stanes from a hearth; that he had a mear that 
would turn a hare on the side of Carrifra Gauns 
— and muekle to the same purpose, of whilk mair 
anon. The best blessing they wared on him 
was, “Deil scowp wi’ Redgauntlet!” He wasna 
a bad maister to his ain folk though, and was weel 
aneugh liked by his tenants; and as for the lackies 
and troopers that raid out wi’ him to the persecu- 
tions, as the Whigs ca’d those killing times, they 
wad hae drunken themsells blind to his health at 
ony time. 

Now ye are to ken that my gudesire lived 
on Redgauntlet’s grand; they ca’ the place 
Primrose Knowe. We had lived on the grand, 
and under the Redgauntlets, since the riding 
days, and lang before. It was a pleasant bit; 
and I think the air is callerer and fresher there 
than onywhere else in the country. It’s a’ 
deserted now; and I sat on the broken door- 
cheek three days since, and was glad I couldna 
see the plight the place was in; but that’s a’ 
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wide o’ the mark. There dwelt my gudesire, 
Steenie Steenson, a rambling, rattling chiel he 
had been in his young days, and could play 
weel on the pipes; he was famous at “Hoopers 
and Girders,’’ a’ Cumberland couldna touch 
him at “Jockie Lattin,” and he had the finest 
finger for the backlilt between Berwick and Car- 
lisle. The like o’ Steenie wasna the sort that they 
made Whigs o’. And so he became a Tory, as 
they ca’ it, which we now ca’ Jacobites, just out 
of a kind of needcessity, that he might belangto 
some side or other. He had nae ill-will to the Whig 
bodies, and liked little to see the blude rin, though, 
being obliged to follow Sir Robert in hunting and 
hosting, watching and warding, he saw muckle 
mischief, and maybe did some, that he couldna 
avoid. 

Now Steenie was a kind of favourite with his 
master, and kenn’d a’ the folks about the castle, 
and was often sent for to play the pipes when 
they were at their merriment. Auld Dougal 
MacCallum, the butler, that had followed Sir 
Robert through gude and ill, thick and thin, 
pool and stream, was specially fond of the pipes, 
and aye gae my gudesire his gude word wi’ the 
laird; for Dougal could turn his master round his 
finger. 

Weel, round came the Revolution, and it had 
like to have broken the hearts baith of Dougal 
and his master. But the change was not a’the- 
gither sae great as they feared, and other folk 
thought for. The Whigs made an unco crawing 
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what they wad do with their auld enemies, and 
in special wi’ Sir Robert Redgauntlet. But 
there were ower mony great folks dipped in the 
same doings to mak a spick and span new warld. 
So Parliament passed it a’ ower easy; and Sir 
Robert, bating that he was held to hunting foxes 
instead of Covenanters, remained just the man 
he was. His revel was as loud, and his hall as 
weel lighted, as ever had been, though maybe he 
lacked the fines of the Nonconformists, that used 
to come to stock his larder and cellar; for it is cer- 
tain he began to be keener about the rents than 
his tenants used to find him before, and they 
behoved to be prompt to the rent-day, or else 
the laird wasna pleased. And he was sic an 
awsome body that naebody cared to anger him; 
for the oaths he swore, and the rage that he used 
to get into, and the looks that he put on, made 
men sometimes think him a devil incarnate. 

Weel, my gudesire was nae manager — no that 
he was a very great misguider — but he hadna the 
saving gift, and he got twa terms’ rent in arrear. 
He got the first brash at Whit-sunday put ower wi' 
fair word and piping; but when Martinmas came, 
there was a summons from the grund-officer to 
come wi’ the rent on a day preceese, or else Steenie 
behoved to flit. Sair wark he had to get the siller; 
but he was weel-freended, and at last he got the 
haill scraped thegither — a thousand merks; the 
maist of it was from a neighbour they ca’d Laurie 
Lapraik — a sly tod. Laurie had walth o’ gear — 
could hunt wi’ the hound and rin wi’ the hare 
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— and be Whig or Tory, saunt or sinner, as the 
wind stood. He was a professor in this Revolu- 
tion warld; but he liked an orra sough of this 
warld, and a tune on the pipes weel aneugh at a 
bye-time; and abune a’ he thought he had gude 
security for the siller he lent my gudesire ower 
the stocking at Primrose Knowe. 

Away trots my gudesire to Redgauntlet Castle, 
wi’ a heavy purse and a light heart, glad to be 
out of the laird’s danger. Weel, the first thing he 
learned at the castle was that Sir Robert had 
fretted himsell into a fit of the gout, because he 
did not appear before twelve o’clock. It wasna 
a’thegither for sake of the money, Dougal thought; 
but because he didna like to part wi’ my gudesire 
aff the grund. Dougal was glad to see Steenie, 
and brought him into the great oak parlour, and 
there sat the laird his leesome lane, excepting 
that he had beside him a great ill-favoured jack* 
anape, that was a special pet of his— a cankered 
beast it was, and mony an ill-natured trick it 
played; ill to please it was, and easily angered — 
ran about the haill castle, chattering and yowling, 
and pinching and biting folk, especially before ill 
weather, or disturbances in the state. Sir Robert 
ca'd it Major Weir, after the warlock that was 
burnt; and few folk liked either the name or the 
conditions of the creature — they thought there was 
something in it by ordinar — and my gudesire 
was not just easy in mind when the door shut 
on him, and he saw himself in the room wi' 
naebody but the laird, Dougal MacCallum, and 
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the major, a thing that hadna chanced to him 
before. 

Sir Robert sat, or, I should say, lay, in a great 
armed chair, wi’ his grand velvet gown, and his 
feet on a cradle; for he had baith gout and gravel, 
and his face looked as gash and ghastly as Satan’s. 
Major Weir sat opposite to him, in a red laced 
coat, and the laird’s wig on his head; and aye as 
Sir Robert gimed wi’ pain, the jackanape gimed 
too, like a sheep’s-head between a pair of tangs — 
an ill-faured, fearsome couple they were. The 
laird’s buff-coat was hung on a pin behind him, 
and his broadsword and his pistols within reach; 
for he keepit up the auld fashion of having the 
weapons ready, and a horse saddled day and night, 
just as he used to do when he was able to loup on 
horseback, and away after ony of the Hill-fok he 
could get speerings of. Some said it was for fear 
of the Whigs taking vengeance, but I judge it was 
just his auld custom — he wasna gien to fear ony- 
thing. The rental-book, wi’ its black cover and 
brass clasps, was lying beside him; and a book 
of sculduggery sangs was put betwixt the leaves, 
to keep it open at the place where it bore evidence 
against the goodman of Primrose Knowe, as 
behind the hand with his mails and duties. Sir 
Robert gave my gudesire a look as if he would 
have withered his heart in his bosom. Ye maun 
ken he had a way of bending his brows that men 
saw the visible mark of a horse-shoe in his fore- 
head, deep-dinted, as if it had been stamped there. 

“Are ye come light-handed, ye son of a toom 
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whistle?” said Sir Robert. “Zounds! if you 


My gudesire, with as gude a countenance as 
he could put on, made a leg, and placed the bag 
of money on the table wi’ a dash, like a man 
that does something clever. The laird drew it 
to him hastily. “Is it all here, Steenie, man?” 

“Your honour will find it right,” said my 
gudesire. 

“Here, Dougal,” said the laird, “gie Steenie a 
tass of brandy downstairs, till I count the siller 
and write the receipt.” 

But they werena out of the room when Sir 
Robert gied a yelloch that garr’d the castle rock. 
Back ran Dougal — in flew the livery-men— yell 
on yell gied the laird, ilk ane mair awfu’ than the 
ither. My gudesire knew not whether to stand 
or flee, but he ventured back into the parlour, 
where a’ was gaun hirdie-girdie naebody to say 
“come in” or “gae out.” Terribly the laird 
roared for cauld water to his feet, and wine to 
cool his throat; and “Hell, hell, hell, and its 
flames,” was aye the word in his mouth. They 
brought him water, and when they plunged his 
swoln feet into the tub, he cried out it was burning; 
and folk say that it did bubble and sparkle like 
a seething cauldron. He flung the cup at Dougal’s 
head, and said he had given him blood instead of 
burgundy; and, sure aneugh, the lass washed 
clotted blood aff the carpet the neist day. The 
jackanape they ca’d Major Weir, it jibbered and 
cried as if it was mocking its master. My gude- 
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sire’s head was like to turn: he forgot baith siller 
and receipt, and downstairs he banged; but as he 
ran, the shrieks came faint and fainter; there was 
a deep-drawn shivering groan, and word gaed 
through the castle that the laird was dead. 

Weel, away came my gudesire wi’ his finger 
in his mouth, and his best hope was that Dougal 
had seen the money-bag, and heard the laird 
speak of writing the receipt. The young laird, 
now Sir John, came from Edinburgh to see things 
put to rights. Sir John and his father never 
gree’d weel. Sir John had been bred an advocate, 
and afterwards sat in the last Scots Pariiament 
and voted for the Union, having gotten, it was 
thought, a rug of the compensations; if his father 
could have come out of his grave he would have 
brained him for it on his awn hearthstane. Some 
thought it was easier counting with the auld rough 
knight than the fair-spoken young ane — but mair 
of that anon. 

Dougal MacCallum, poor body, neither grat 
nor graned, but gaed about the house looking like 
a corpse, but directing, as was his duty, a' the 
•order of the grand funeral. Now, Dougal looked 
aye waur and waur when night was coming, and 
was aye the last to gang to his bed, whilk was in a 
little round just opposite the chamber of dais, 
whilk his master occupied while he was living, 
and where he now lay in state, as they ca’d it, 
weel-a-day ! The night before the funeral, Dougal 
could keep his awn counsel nae langer: he came 
doun with his proud spirit, and fairly asked auld 
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Hutcheon to sit in his room with him for an hour. 
When they were in the round, Dougal took ae tass 
of brandy to himsell and gave another to Hutch- 
eon, and wished him all health and lang life, 
and said that, for himsell, he wasna lang for this 
world; for that, every night since Sir Robert’s 
death, his silver call had sounded from the state 
chamber, just as it used to do at nights in his life- 
time, to call Dougal to help to turn him in his bed. 
Dougal said that, being alone with the dead on 
that floor of the tower (for naebody cared to wake 
Sir Robert Redgauntlet like another corpse), he 
had never daured to answer the call, but that 
now his conscience checked him for neglecting 
his duty; for, “though death breaks service,” said 
MacCallum, “it shall never break my service to 
Sir Robert; and I will answer his next whistle, so 
be you will stand by me, Hutcheon.” 

Hutcheon had nae will to work, but he had stood 
by Dougal in battle and broil, and he wad not 
fail him at this pinch; so down the carles sat ower 
a stoup of brandy, and Hutcheon, who was 
something of a clerk, would have read a chapter of 
the Bible; but Dougal would hear naething but a 
blaud of Davie Lindsay, whilk was the waur 
preparation. 

When midnight came, and the house was 
quiet as the grave, sure aneugh the silver whistle 
sounded as sharp and shrill as if Sir Robert was 
blowing it, and up gat the twa auld serving- 
men and tottered into the room where the dead 
man lay. Hutcheon saw aneugh at the first 
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glance; for there were torches in the room, which 
showed him the foul fiend in his ain shape, sitting 
on the laird’s coffin! Ower he couped as if he 
had been dead. He could not tell how lang he lay 
in a trance at the door, but when he gathered him' 
sell he cried on his neighbour, and getting nae 
answer, raised the house, when Dougal was found 
lying dead within twa steps of the bed where his 
master’s coffin was placed. As for the whistle, it 
was gaen anes and aye; but mony a time was it 
heard at the top of the house on the bartizan, and 
amang the auld chimneys and turrets, where the 
howlets have their nests. Sir John hushed the 
matter up and the funeral passed over without 
mair bogle-wark. 

But when a’ was ower, and the laird was be- 
ginning to settle his affairs, every tenant was 
called up for his arrears, and my gudesire for 
the full sum that stood him in the rental-book. 
Weel, away he trots to the castle, to tell his story, 
and there he is introduced to Sir John, sitting in 
his father’s chair, in deep mourning, with weepers 
and hanging cravat, and a small walking rapier by 
his side, instead of the auld broadsword that had 
a hundredweight of steel about it, what with blade, 
chape, and basket-hilt. I have heard their com- 
muning so often tauld ower, that I almost think 
I was there mysell, though I couldna be born at 
the time. 

“I wuss ye joy, sir, of the head seat, and the 
white loaf, and the braid lairdship. Your father 
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was a kind man to friends and followers; muckle 
grace to you, Sir John, to fill his shoon — his boots, 
I suld say, for he seldom wore shoon, unless it 
were muils when he had the gout.” 

“Ay, Steenie,” quoth the laird, sighing deeply, 
and putting his napkin to his een, “his was a 
sudden call, and he will be missed in the country; 
no time to set his house in order: weel prepared 
Godward, no doubt, which is the root of the mat- 
ter, but left us behind a tangled hesp to wind, 
Steenie. Hem! hem! We maun go to business, 
Steenie; much to do, and little time to do it in.” 

Here he opened the fatal volume. I have 
heard of a thing they call Doomsday Book — I am 
clear it has boen a rental of back-ganging tenants. 

“Stephen,” said Sir John, still in the same 
soft, sleekit tone of voice — “Stephen Stevenson, 
or Steenson, ye are down here for a year’s rent 
behind the hand, due at last term.” 

Stephen. “Please your honour, Sir John, I 
paid it to your father.” 

Sir John. “Ye took a receipt then, doubtless, 
Stephen, and can produce it?” 

Stephen. “Indeed I hadna time, an it like 
your honour; for nae sooner had I set doun the 
siller, and just as his honour Sir Robert, that’s 
gaen, drew it till him to count it, and write out 
the receipt, he was ta’en wi’ the pains that re- 
moved him.” 

“That was unlucky,” said Sir John, after a 
pause. “But ye maybe paid it in the presence 
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of somebody. I want but a tails quails evidence, 
Stephen. I would go ower strictly to work with 
no poor man.” 

Stephen. “Troth, Sir John, there was naebody 
in the room but Dougal MacCallum, the butler. 
But, as your honour kens, he has e’en followed 
his auld master.” 

“Very unlucky again, Stephen,” said Sir 
John, without altering his voice a single note. 
“The man to whom ye paid the money is dead; 
and the man who witnessed the payment is dead 
too; and the siller, which should have been to 
the fore, is neither seen nor heard tell of in the 
repositories. How am I to believe a’ this?” 

Stephen. “I dinna ken, your honour; but 
there is a bit memorandum note of the very 
coins — for, God help me! I had to borrow out of 
twenty purses — and I am sure that ilka man 
there set down will take his grit oath for what 
purpose I borrowed the money.” 

Sir John. “I have little doubt ye borrowed 
the money, Steenie. It is the payment to my 
father that I want to have some proof of.” 

Stephen. “The siller maun be about the 
house, Sir John. And since your honour never 
got it, and his honour that was canna have ta’en 
it wi’ him, maybe some of the family may have 
seen it.” 

Sir John. “We will examine the servants, 
Stephen; that is but reasonable.” 

But< lackey and lass, and page and groom, all 
denied stoutly that they had ever seen such a 
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bag of money as my gudesire described. What 
was waur, he had unluckily not mentioned to 
any living soul of them his purpose of paying 
his rent. Ae quean had noticed something under 
his arm, but she took it for the pipes. 

Sir John Redgauntlet ordered the servants 
out of the room, and then said to my gudesire, 
“Now, Steenie, ye see you have fair play; and, 
as I have little doubt ye ken better where to 
find the siller than any other body, I beg, in 
fair terms, and for your own sake, that you will 
end this fasherie; for, Stephen, ye maun pay or 
flit.” 

“The Lord forgie your opinion,” said Stephen, 
driven almost to his wit’s end — “I am an honest 
man.” 

“So am I, Stephen,” said his honour; “and 
so are all the folks in the house, I hope. But if 
there be a knave amongst us, it must be he that 
tells the story he cannot prove.” He paused, 
and then added, mair sternly: “If I understand 
your trick, sir, you want to take advantage of 
some malicious reports concerning things in this 
family, and particularly respecting my father’s 
sudden death, thereby to cheat me out of the 
money, and perhaps take away my character, 
by insinuating that I have received the rent I 
am demanding. Where do you suppose this 
money to be? I insist upon knowing.” 

My gudesire saw everything look sae muckle 
against him that he grew nearly desperate; 
however, he shifted from one foot to another. 
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looked to every comer of the room, and made 
no answer. 

“Speak out, sirrah,” said the laird, assuming 
a look of his father’s — a very particular ane, 
which he had when he was angry: it seemed as 
if the wrinkles of his frown made that selfsame 
fearful shape of a horse’s shoe in the middle of his 
brow — “ speak out, sir ! I will know your thoughts. 
Do you suppose that I have this money? ’’ 

“Far be it frae me to say so,” said Stephen. 

“ Do you charge any of my people with having 
taken it?” 

“I wad be laith to charge them that may be 
innocent,” said my gudesire; “and if there be 
any one that is guilty, I have nae proof.” 

“Somewhere the money must be, if there is a 
word of truth in your story,” said Sir John; “I 
ask where you think it is, and demand a correct 
answer?” 

“In hell, if you will have my thoughts of it,” 
said my gudesire, driven to extremity— “in hell! 
with your father, his jackanape, and his silver 
whistle.” 

Down the stairs he ran, for the parlour was 
nae place for him after such a word, and he heard 
the laird swearing blood and wounds behind 
him, as fast as ever did Sir Robert, and roaring 
for the bailie and the baron-officer. 

Away rode my gudesire to his chief creditor, 
him they ca’d Laurie Lapraik, to try if he could 
make onything out of him; but when he tauld his 
story, he got but the warst word in his wame — 
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thief, beggar, and dyvour were the safest terms: 
and to the boot of these hard terms, Laurie 
brought up the auld story of his dipping his hand 
in the blood of God’s saunts, just as if a tenant 
could have helped riding with the laird, and that a 
laird like Sir Robert Redgauntlet. My gudesire 
was by this time far beyond the bounds of pa- 
tience, and while he and Laurie were at deil speed 
the liars, he was wanchancie aneugh to abuse 
Lapraik’s doctrine as weel as the man, and said 
things that garr’d folks’ flesh grue that heard them; 
he wasna just himsell, and he had lived wi’ a wild 
set in his day. 

At last they parted, and my gudesire was to 
ride hame through the wood of Pitmurkie, that 
is a’ fou of black firs, as they say. I ken the 
wood, but the firs may be black or white for 
what I can tell. At the entry of the wood there 
is a wild common, and on the edge of the common 
a little lonely change-house, that was keepit 
then by a hostler-wife — they suld hae ca’d her 
Tibbie Faw— and there puir Steenie cried for a 
muchkin of brandy, for he had had no refresh- 
ment the haill day. Tibbie was earnest wi’ him 
to take a bite o’ meat, but he couldna think o’t, 
nor would he take his foot out of the stirrup, and 
took off the brandy wholly at twa draughts, and 
named a toast at each — the first was, the memory 
of Sir Robert Redgauntlet, and might he never 
lie quiet in his grave till he had righted his poor 
bond-tenant; and the second was, a health to 
Man's Enemy, if he would but get him back the 
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pock of siller, or tell him what came o’t, for he 
saw the haill world was like to regard him as a 
thief and a cheat, and he took that waur than even 
the ruin of his house and hauld. 

On he rode, little caring where. It was a 
dark night turned, and the trees made it yet 
darker, arid he let the beast take its ain road 
through the wood; when, all of a sudden, from 
tired and wearied that it was before, the nag 
began to spring, and flee, and stend, that my 
gudesire could hardly keep the saddle; upon 
the whilk, a horseman, suddenly riding up beside 
him, said, “That’s a mettle beast of yours, freend; 
will you sell him?” So saying, he touched the 
horse's neck with his riding-wand, and it feU 
into its auld heigh-ho of a stumbling trot. “But 
his spunk’s soon out of him, I think,” continued 
the stranger, “and that is like mony a man’s 
courage, that thinks he wad do great things till 
he come to the proof.” 

My gudesire scarce listened to this, but spurred 
his horse, with “ Gude e’en to you, freend.” 

But it’s like the stranger was ane that doesna 
lightly yield his point; for, ride as Steenie liked, 
he was aye beside him at the selfsame pace. 
At last my gudesire, Steenie Steenson, grew half 
angry, and, to say the truth, half feared. 

“What it is that ye want with me, freend?” 
he said. “ If ye be a robber, I have nae money; 
if ye be a leal man, wanting company, I have 
nae heart to mirth or speaking; and if ye want 
to ken the road, I scarce ken it mysell.” 
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“If you will tell me your grief," said the 
stranger, “I am one that, though I have been 
sair misca’d in the world, am the only hand for 
helping my freends." 

So my gudesire, to ease his ain heart, mair 
than from any hope of help, told him the story 
from beginning to end. 

“It’s a hard pinch,” said the stranger; “but 
I think I can help you.” 

“If you could lend the money, sir, and take 
a lang day— I ken nae other help on earth,” 
said my gudesire. 

“But there may be some under the earth,” 
said the stranger. “Come, I’ll be frank wi’ 
you; I could lend you the money on bond, but 
you would maybe scruple my terms. Now, I 
can tell you that your auld laird is disturbed in 
his grave by your curses, and the wailing of your 
family, and if ye daur venture to go to see him, 
he will give you the receipt.” 

My gudesire’s hair stood on end at this pro- 
posal, but he thought his companion might 
be some humorsome chield that was trying to 
frighten him, and might end with lending him 
the money. Besides, he was bauld wi’ brandy, 
and desperate wi’ distress; and he said he had 
courage to go to the gate of hell, and a step farther, 
for that receipt. 

The stranger laughed. 

Weel, they rode on through the thickest of 
the wood, when, all of a sudden, the horse stopped 
at the door of a great house; and, but that he 
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knew the place was ten miles off, my father would 
have thought he was at Redgauntlet Castle. 
They rode into the outer courtyard, through the 
muckle faulding yetts, and aneath the auld port- 
cullis; and the whole front of the house was lighted, 
and there were pipes and fiddles, and as much 
dancing and deray within as used to be in Sir 
Robert’s house at Pace and Yule, and such high 
seasons. They lap off, and my gudesire, as seemed 
to him, fastened his horse to the very ring he had 
tied him to that morning when he gaed to wait on 
the young Sir John. 

“God!” said my gudesire, “if Sir Robert’s 
death be but a dream!” 

He knocked at the ha’ door just as he was 
wont, and his auld acquaintance, Dougal Mac- 
Callum, just after his wont, too, came to open 
the door, and said, “Piper Steenie, are ye there, 
lad? Sir Robert has been crying for you.” 

My gudesire was like a man in a dream; he 
looked for the stranger, but he was gane for the 
time. At last he just tried to say, “Ha! Dougal 
Driveower, are ye living? I thought ye had 
been dead.” 

“Never fash yoursell wi’ me,” said Dougal, 
“but look to yoursell; and see ye tak naething 
frae onybody, neither meat, drink, or siller, ex- 
cept just the receipt that is your ain.” 

So saying, he led the way out through halls 
and trances that were weel kenn’d to my gude- 
sire, and into the auld oak parlour; and there 
was as much singing of profane sangs, and 
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birling of red wine, and speaking blasphemy 
and sculduddry, as had ever been in Redgauntlet 
Castle when it was at the blythest. 

But, Lord take us in keeping! what a set of 
ghastly revellers they were that sat round that 
table! My gudesire kenn’d mony that had long 
before gane to their place, for often had he piped 
to the most part in the hall of Redgauntlet. 
There was the fierce Middleton, and the dissolute 
Rothes, and the crafty Lauderdale; and Dalyell, 
with his bald head and a beard to his girdle; and 
Earlshall, with Cameron’s blude on his hand; 
wild Bonshaw, that tied blessed Mr. Cargill’s 
limbs till the blude sprung; and Dumbarton 
Douglas, the twice-turned traitor baith to country 
and king. 1 here was the Bluidy Advocate 
MacKenzie, who, for his worldly wit and wisdom, 
had been to the rest as a god. And there was 
Claverhouse, as beautiful as when he lived, with 
his long, dark, curled locks, streaming down over 
his laced buff-coat, and his left hand always on 
his right spule-blade, to hide the wound that the 
silver bullet had made. He sat apart from them 
all, and looked at them with a melancholy, haughty 
countenance; while the rest hallooed, and sung, 
and laughed, that the room rang. But their 
smiles were fearfully contorted from time to time; 
and their laughter passed into such wild sounds as 
made my gudesire’s nails grow blue, and chilled 
the marrow in his banes. 

They that waited at the table were just the 
wicked serving-men and troopers that had done 
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their work and cruel bidding on earth. There 
was the Lang Lad of the Nethertown, that 
helped to take Argyle; and the bishop’s sum- 
moner, that they called the .Deil’s Rattle-bag; 
and the wicked guardsmen, in their laced coats; 
and the savage Highland Amorites, that shed 
blood like water; and mony a proud serving-man, 
haughty of heart and bloody of hand, cringing to 
the rich, and making them wickeder than they 
would be; grinding the poor to powder, when 
the rich had broken them to fragments. And 
mony, mony mair were coming and ganging, a’ 
as busy in their vocation as if they had been 
alive. 

Sir Robert Redgauntlet, in the midst of a’ 
this fearful riot, cried, wi’ a voice like thunder, 
on Steenie Piper to come to the board-head where 
he was sitting, his legs stretched out before 
him, and swathed up with flannel, with his 
holster pistols aside him, while the great broad- 
sword rested against his chair, just as my gudesire 
had seen him the last time upon earth — the very 
cushion for the jackanape was close to him, but 
the creature itsell was not there; it wasna its hour, 
it’s likely; for he heard them say as he came 
forward, “Is not the major come yet?’’ And an- 
other answered, “The jackanape will be here be- 
tftnes the mom.” And when my gudesire came 
forward, Sir Robert, or his ghaist, or the deevil in 
his likeness, said, “Weel, piper, haeye settled wi' 
my son for the year’s rent?” 

With much ado my father gat breath to say 
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that Sir John would not settle without his honour's 
receipt. 

“Ye shall hae that for a tune of the pipes, 
Steenie,” said the appearance of Sir Robert. 
“Play us up, ' Weel hoddled, Luckie.’” 

Now this was a tune my gudesire learned frae 
a warlock, that heard it when they were worship- 
ping Satan at their meetings, and my gudesire 
had sometimes played it at the ranting suppers 
in Redgauntlet Castle, but never very willingly; 
and now he grew cauld at the very name of it, and 
sard, for excuse, he hadna his pipes wi’ him. 

“MacCallum, ye limb of Beelzebub,” said the 
fearfu’ Sir Robert, “bring Steenie the pipes that 
I am keeping for him!” 

MacCallum brought a pair of pipes that might 
have served the piper of Donald of the Isles. 
But he gave my gudesire a nudge as he offered 
them; and looking secretly and closely, Steenie 
saw that the chanter was of steel, and heated to 
a white heat; so he had fair warning not to trust 
his fingers with it. So he excused himself again, 
and said he was faint and frightened, and had 
not wind enough to fill the bag. 

“Then ye maun eat and drink, Steenie,” said 
the figure; “for we do little else here; and it’s 
ill speaking between a fou man and a fasting.” 

Now these were the very words that the bloody 
Earl of Douglas said to keep the king’s messenger 
in hand, while he cut the head off MacLellan of 
Bombie, at the Threave Castle, and that put 
Steenie mair and mair on his guard. So he spoke 
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up like a man, and said he came neither to eat, or 
drink, or make minstrelsy, but simply for his ain 
— to ken what was come o’ the money he had paid, 
atnd to get a discharge for it; and he was so stout- 
hearted by this time, that he charged Sir Robert 
for conscience’ sake (he had no power to say the 
holy name), and as he hoped for peace and rest, to 
spread no snares for him, but just to give him 
his ain. 

The appearance gnashed its teeth and laughed, 
but it took from a large pocket-book the receipt, 
and handed it to Steenie. “There is your re- 
ceipt, ye pitiful cur; and for the money, my dog- 
whelp of a son may go look for it in the Cat’s 
Cradle.” 

My gudesire uttered mony thanks, and was 
about to retire when Sir Robert roared aloud: 
“Stop though, thou sack-doudling son of a 
whore! I am not done with thee. Here we 
do nothing for nothing; and you must return on 
this very day twelvemonth to pay your master 
the homage that you owe me for my protection.” 

My father’s tongue was loosed of a suddenty, 
and he said aloud : “ I refer mysell to God’s pleasure, 
and not to yours.” 

He had no sooner uttered the word than all 
was dark around him, and he sunk on the earth 
with such a sudden shock, that he lost both 
breath and sense. 

How lang Steenie lay there he could not tell, 
but when he came to himsell he was lying in the 
auld kirkyard of Redgauntlet parochine, just 
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at the door of the family aisle, and the scutcheon 
of the auld knight, Sir Robert, hanging over his 
head. There was a deep morning fog on grass 
and gravestane around him, and his horse was 
feeding quietly beside the minister’s twa cows. 
Steenie would have thought the whole was a 
dream, but he had the receipt in his hand, fairly 
written and signed by the auld laird; only the 
last letters of his name were a little disorderly, 
written like one seized with sudden pain. 

Sorely troubled in his mind, he left that dreary 
place, rode through the mist to Redgauntlet 
Castle, and with much ado he got speech of the 
laird. 

“Well, you dyvour bankrupt,” was the first 
word, “have you brought me my rent?” 

“No,” answered my gudesire, “I have not; 
but I have brought your honour Sir Robert’s 
receipt for it.” 

“How, sirrah? Sir Robert’s receipt! You 
told me he had not given you one.” 

“Will your honour please to see if that bit 
line is right?” 

Sir John looked at every line, and at every 
letter, with much attention, and at last at the 
date, which my gudesire had not observed — 
“‘From my appointed place,’ he read, ‘this 
twenty-fifth of November.’ What! That is yes- 
terday! Villain, thou must have gone to Hell 
for this!” 

“I got it from your honour’s father; whether he 
be in Heaven or Hell, I know not,” said Steenie. 
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“I will delate you for a warlock to the privy 
council!” said Sir John. “I will send you to 
your master, the devil, with the help of a tar- 
barrel and a torch!” 

“I intend to delate mysell to the presbytery,” 
said Steenie, “and tell them all I have seen last 
night, whilk are things fitter for them to judge 
of than a borrel man like me.” 

Sir John paused, composed himsell, and de- 
sired to hear the full history; and my gudesire 
told it him from point to point, as I have told it 
you — word for word, neither more nor less. 

Sir John was silent again for a long time, and 
at last he said, very composedly: “Steenie, this 
story of yours concerns the honour of many a 
noble family besides mine; and if it be a leasing- 
making, to keep yourself out of my danger, the 
least you can expect is to have a red-hot iron 
driven through your tongue, and that will be as 
bad as scauding your fingers with a red-hot 
chanter. But yet it may be true, Steenie; and 
if the money cast up, I shall not know what to 
think of it. But where shall we find the Cat's 
Cradle? There are cats anenough about the old 
house, but I think they kitten without the cere- 
mony of bed or cradle.” 

“We were best ask Hutcheon,” said my gude- 
sire; “he kens a’ the odd comers about as weel 
as — another serving-man that is now gane, and 
that I wad not like to name.” 

Aweel, Hutcheon, when he was asked, told 
them that a ruinous turret, lang disused, next 
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to the clock-house, only accessible by a ladder, 
for the opening was on the outside, and far above 
the battlements, was called of old the Cat’s 
Cradle. 

“There will I go immediately,’’ said Sir John; 
and he took (with what purpose, Heaven kens) 
one of his father’s pistols from the hall-table, 
where they had lain since the night he died, and 
hastened to the battlements. 

It was a dangerous place to climb, for the 
ladder was auld and frail, and wanted ane or 
twa rounds. However, up got Sir John, and 
entered at the turret door, where his body stopped 
the only little light that was in the bit turret. 
Something flees at him wi’ a vengeance, maist 
dang him back ower; bang gaed the knight’s 
pistol, and Hutcheon, that held the ladder, and 
my gudesire that stood beside him, hears a loud 
skelloch. A minute after, Sir John flings the 
body of the jackanape down to them, and cries 
that the siller is fund, and that they should come 
up and help him. And there was the bag of siller 
sure aneugh, and mony orra things besides that 
had j been missing for mony a day. And Sir 
John, when he had riped the turret weel, led my 
gudesire into the dining-parlour, and took him by 
the hand, an'd spoke kindly to him, and said he was 
sorry he should have doubted his word, and that 
he would hereafter be a good master to him, to 
make amends. 

“And now, Steenie,” said Sir John, “although 
this vision of yours tends, on the whole, to my 
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father’s credit, as an honest man, that he should, 
even after his death, desire to see justice done 
to a poor man like you, yet you are sensible that 
ill-dispositioned men might make bad construc- 
tions upon it, concerning his soul’s health. So, 
I think, we had better lay the haill dirdum on 
that ill-deedie creature, Major Weir, and say 
naething about your dream in the wood of Pit- 
murkie. You had taken ower muckle brandy 
to be very certain about onything; and, Steenie, 
this receipt (his hand shook while he held it out), 
it’s but a queer kind of document, and we will 
do best, I think, to put it quietly in the fire.” 

“Od, but for as queer as it is, it’s a’ the voucher 
I have for my rent,” said my gudesire, who was 
afraid, it may be, of losing the benefit of Sir 
Robert’s discharge. 

“I will bear the contents to your credit in the 
rental-book, and give you a discharge under my 
own hand,” said Sir John, “and that on the 
spot. And, Steenie, if you can hold your tongue 
about this matter, you shall sit, from this term 
downward, at an easier rent.” 

“Mony thanks to your honour,” said Steenie, 
who saw easily in what comer the wind was; 
“doubtless I will be conformable to all your 
honour’s commands; only I would willingly 
speak wi’ some powerful minister on the subject, 
for I do not like the sort of soumons of appoint- 
ment whilk your honour’s father ” 

“Do not call the phantom my father!” said 
Sir John, interrupting him. 
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“ Weel, then, the thing that was so like him,” 
said my gudesire; “he spoke of my coming back 
to him this time twelvemonth, and it’s a weight 
on my conscience.” 

“Aweel, then,” said Sir John, “if you be so 
much distressed in mind, you speak to our minister 
of the parish; he is a douce man, regards the 
honour of our family, and the mair that he may 
look for some patronage from me.” 

Wi’ that my gudesire readily agreed that the 
receipt should be burnt, and the laird threw it 
into the chimney with his ain hand. Bum it 
would not for them, though; but away it flew 
up the lum, wi’ a lang train of sparks at its tail, 
and a hissing noise like a squib. 

My guaesire gaed down to the manse, and 
the minister, when he had heard the story, said 
it was his real opinion that, though my gudesire 
had gaen very far in tampering with dangerous 
matters, yet, as he had refused the devil’s arles 
(for such was the offer of meat and drink), and 
had refused to do homage by piping at his bidding, 
he hoped, that if he held a circumspect walk here- 
after, Satan could take little advantage by what 
was come and gane. And, indeed, my gudesire, 
of his ain accord, lang forswore baith the pipes 
and the brandy; it was not even till the year was 
out, and the fatal day passed, that he would so 
much as take the fiddle, or drink usquebaugh or 
tippenny. 

Sir John made up his story about the jack- 
anape as he liked himsell; and some believe till 
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this day there was no more in the matter than 
the filching nature of the brute. Indeed, ye’ll no 
hinder some to threap that it was nane o’ the 
Auld Enemy that Dougal and Hutcheon saw in 
the laird's room, but only that wanchancie 
creature, the major, capering on the coffin; and 
that, as to the blawing on the laird’s whistle 
that was heard after he was dead, the filthy brute 
could do that as weel as the laird himsell, if no 
better. But Heaven kens the truth, whilk first 
came out by the minister’s wife after Sir John and 
her ain gudeman were baith in the moulds. And 
then, my gudesire, wha was failed in his limbs, 
but not in his judgment or memory— at least 
nothing to speak of — was obliged to tell the real 
narrative to his freends for the credit of his good 
name. He might else have been charged for a 
warlock. 

But they had baith to sup the sauce o’t sooner 
or later. What was fristed wasna forgiven. Sir 
John died before he was much over threescore; 
and it was just like of a moment’s illness. And 
for my gudesire, though he departed in fulness of 
years, yet there was my father, a yauld man of 
forty-five, fell down betwixt the stilts of his pleugh, 
and raise never again, and left nae bairn but me, 
a puir sightless, fatherless, motherless creature, 
could neither work nor want. Things gaed weel 
aneugh at first; for Sir Redwald Redgauntlet, the 
only son of Sir John, and the oye of auld Sir Robert 
and, wae’s me! the last of the honourable house, 
took the farm off our hands, and brought me into 
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his household to have care of me. He liked music, 
and I had the best teachers baith England and 
Scotland could gie me. Mony a merry year was 
I wi’ him; but wae’s me! he gaed out with other 

pretty men in the Forty-five I’ll say nae 

mair about it. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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DEMOSTHENES 

W HOEVER it was, Sosius, that wrote the 
poem in honor of Alcibiades, upon his 
winning the chariot race at the Olympian Games, 
whether it were Euripides, as is most commonly 
thought, or some other person, he tells us, that 
to a man’s being happy it is in the first place re- 
quisite he should be bom in “some famous city.” 
But for him that would attain to true happiness, 
which for the most part is placed in the qualities 
and disposition of the mind, it is, in my opinion, 
of no other disadvantage to be of a mean, obscure 
country, than to be bom of a small or plain- 
looking woman. For it were ridiculous to think 
that Iulis, a little part of Ceos, which itself is no 
great island, and ASgina, which an Athenian once 
said ought to be removed, like a small eyesore, 
from the port of Piraeus, should breed good actors 
and poets, and yet should never be able to produce 
a just, temperate, wise, and high-minded man. 
Other arts, whose end it is to acquire riches or 
honor, are likely enough to wither and decay in 
poor and undistinguished towns; but virtue, like 
a strong and durable plant, may take root and 
thrive in any place where it can lay hold of an 
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ingenuous nature, and a mind that is industrious. 
I, for my part, shall desire that for any deficiency 
of mine in right judgment or action, I myself may 
be, as in fairness, held accountable, and shall not 
attribute it to the obscurity of my birthplace. 

But if any man undertake to write a history, that 
has to be collected from materials gathered by ob- 
servation and the reading of works not easy to be 
got in all places, nor written always in his own 
language, but many of them foreign and dispersed 
in other hands, for him, undoubtedly, it is in the 
first place and above all things most necessary, 
to reside in some city of good note, addicted to 
liberal arts, and populous; where he may have 
plenty of all sorts of books, and upon inquiry may 
hear and inform himself of such particulars as, 
having escaped the pens of writers, are more 
faithfully preserved in the memories of men, lest 
his work be deficient in many things, even those 
which it can least dispense with. 

But for me, I live in a little town, where I am 
willing to continue, lest it should grow less; and 
having had no leisure, while I was in Rome and 
other parts of Italy, to exercise myself in the 
Roman language, on account of public business 
and of those who came to be instructed by me in 
philosophy, it was very late, and in the decline of 
my age. before I applied myself to the reading of 
Latin authors. Upon which that which happened 
to me, may seem strange, though it be true; for 
it was not so much by the knowledge of words, 
that I came to the understanding of things, as by 
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my experience of things I was enabled to follow 
the meaning of words. But to appreciate the 
graceful and ready pronunciation of the Roman 
tongue, to understand the various figures and 
connection of words, and such other ornaments, 
in which the beauty of speaking consists is, I 
doubt not, an admirable and delightful accomplish- 
ment; but it requires a degree of practice and study 
which is not easy, and will better suit those who 
have more leisure, and time enough yet before 
them for the occupation. 

And so in this fifth book of my Parallel Lives, in 
giving an account of Demosthenes and Cicero, my 
comparison of their natural dispositions and their 
characters will be formed upon their actions and 
their lives as statesmen, and I shall not pretend 
to criticize their orations one against the other, to 
show which of the two was the more charming or 
the more powerful speaker. For there, as Ion says, 
“We are but like a fish upon dry land”; a proverb 
which Caecilius perhaps forgot, when he employed 
his always adventurous talents in so ambitious 
an attempt as a comparison of Demosthenes and 
Cicero: and, possibly, if it were a thing obvious 
and easy for every man to know himself, the pre- 
cept had not passed for an oracle. 

. . . The divine power seems originally to 
have designed Demosthenes and Cicero upon the 
same plan, giving them many similarities in their 
natural characters, as their passion for distinction 
and their love of liberty in civil life, and their want 
of courage in dangers and war, and at the same 
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time also to have added many accidental resem- 
blances. I think there can hardly be found two 
other orators, who, from small and obscure be- 
ginnings, became so great and mighty; who both 
contested with kings and tyrants; both lost their 
daughters, were driven out of their country, and 
returned with honor; who, flying from thence 
again, were both seized upon by their enemies, 
and at last ended their lives with the liberty of 
their countrymen. So that if we were to suppose 
there had been a trial of skill between nature and 
fortune, as there is sometimes between artists, it 
would be hard to judge, whether that succeeded 
best in making them alike in their dispositions 
and manners, or this, in the coincidences of their 
lives. We will speak of the eldest first. 

Demosthenes, the father of Demosthenes, was a 
citizen of good rank and quality, as Theopompus 
informs us, surnamed the Sword-maker, because he 
had a large work-house, and kept servants skilful 
in that art at work. But of that which iEschines 
the orator, said of his mother, that she was de- 
scended of one Gylon, who fled his country upon 
an accusation of treason, and of a barbarian 
woman, I can affirm nothing, whether he spoke 
true, or slandered and maligned her. This is cer- 
tain, that Demosthenes, being as yet but seven 
years old, was left by his father in affluent cir- 
cumstances, the whole value of his estate being 
little short of fifteen talents, and that he was 
wronged by his guardians, part of his fortune being 
embezzled by them, and the rest neglected; inso- 
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much that even his teachers were defrauded of 
their salaries. This was the reason that he did 
not obtain the liberal education that he should 
have had; besides that on account of weakness 
and delicate health, his mother would not let him 
exert himself, and his teachers forbore to urge him. 
He was meager and sickly from the first, and 
hence had his nickname of Batalus given him, it 
is said, by the boys, in derision of his appearance; 
Batalus being, as some tell us, a certain enervated 
flute-player, in ridicule of whom Antiphanes wrote 
a play. Others speak of Batalus as a writer of 
wanton verses and drinking songs. And it would 
seem that some part of the body, not decent to be 
named, was at that time called batalus by the 
Athenians. But the name of Argas, which also 
they say was a nickname of Demosthenes, was 
given him for his behavior, as being savage and 
spiteful, argas being one of the poetical words for a 
snake; or for his disagreeable way of speaking, 
Argas being the name of a poet, who composed 
very harshly and disagreeably. So much, as Plato 
says, for such matters. 

The first occasion of his eager inclination to 
oratory, they say, was this. Callistratus, the 
orator, being to plead in open court for Oropus, the 
expectation of the issue of that cause was very 
great, as well for the ability of the orator, who was 
then at the height of his reputation, as also for the 
fame of the action itself. Therefore, Demos- 
thenes, having heard the tutors and schoolmasters 
agreeing among themselves to be present at this 
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trial, with much importunity persuades his tutor 
to take him along with him to the hearing; who, 
having some acquaintance with the doorkeepers, 
procured a place where the boy might sit unseen, 
and hear what was said. Callistratus having got 
the day, and being much admired, the boy began 
to look upon his glory with a kind of emulation, 
observing how he was courted on all hands, and 
attended on his way by the multitude; but his 
wonder was more than all excited by the power of 
his eloquence, which seemed able to subdue and 
win over anything. From this time, therefore, 
bidding farewell to other sorts of learning and 
study, he now began to exercise himself, and to 
take pains in declaiming, as one that meant to be 
himself also an orator. He made use of Isseus 
as his guide to the art of speaking, though Iso- 
crates at that time was giving lessons; whether, as 
some say, because he was an orphan, and was not 
able to pay Isocrates his appointed fee of ten 
minse, or because he preferred Isaeus’s speaking, as 
being more business-like and effective in actual 
use. Hermippus says, that he met with certain 
memoirs without any author’s name, in which it 
was written that Demosthenes was a scholar to 
Plato, and learnt much of his eloquence from him; 
and he also mentions Ctesibius, as reporting from 
Callias of Syracuse and some others, that Demos- 
thenes secretly obtained a knowledge of the sys- 
tems of Isocrates and Alcidamas, and mastered 
them thoroughly. 

As soon, therefore, as he was grown up to man’s 
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estate, he began to go to law with his guardians, 
and to write orations against them; who, in the 
mean time, had recourse to various subterfuges 
and pleas for new trials, and Demosthenes, though 
he was thus, as Thucydides says, taught his busi- 
ness in dangers, and by his own exertions was 
successful in his suit, was yet unable for all this 
to recover s6 much as a small fraction of his pat- 
rimony. He only attained some degree of con- 
fidence in speaking, and some competent experi- 
ence in it. And having got a taste of the honor 
and power which are acquired by pleadings, he 
now ventured to come forth, and to undertake 
public business. And, as it is said of Laomedon, 
the Orchomenian, that by advice of his physician, 
he used to run long distances to keep off some 
disease of his spleen, and by that means having, 
through labor and exercise, framed the habit of 
his body, he betook himself to the great garland 
games, and became one of the best runners at the 
long race; so it happened to Demosthenes, who, 
first venturing upon oratory for the recovery of 
his own private property, by this acquired ability 
in speaking, and at length, in public business, as it 
were in the great games, came to have the pre- 
eminence of all competitors in the assembly. But 
when he first addressed himself to the people, he 
met with great discouragements, and was derided 
for his strange and uncouth style, which was 
cumbered with long sentences and tortured with 
formal arguments to a most harsh and disagreeable 
excess. Besides, he had, it seems, a weakness in 
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his voice, a perplexed and indistinct utterance and 
a shortness of breath, which, by breaking and dis- 
jointing his sentences, much obscured the sense 
and meaning of what he spoke. So that in the 
end, being quite disheartened, he forsook the as- 
sembly ; and he was walking carelessly and saunter- 
ing about the Piraeus, Eunomus, the Thriasian, 
then a very old man, seeing him, upbraided him, 
saying that his diction was very much like that of 
Pericles, and that he was wanting to himself 
through cowardice and meanness of spirit, neither 
bearing up with courage against popular outcry, 
nor fitting his body for action, but suffering it to 
languish through mere sloth and negligence. 

Another time, when the assembly had refused 
to hear him, and he was going home with his head 
muffled up, taking it very heavily, they relate 
that Satyrus, the actor, followed him, and being 
his familiar acquaintance, entered into conversa- 
tion with him. To whom, when Demosthenes 
bemoaned himself, that having been the most 
industrious of all the pleaders, and having almost 
spent the whole strength and vigor of his body in 
that employment, he could not yet find any ac- 
ceptance with the people, that drunken sots, 
mariners, and illiterate fellows were heard, and 
had the hustings for their own, while he himself 
was despised, “You say true, Demosthenes,” 
replies Satyrus, “but I will quickly remedy the 
cause of all this, if you will repeat to me some 
passage out of Euripides or Sophocles.” Which 
when Demosthenes had pronounced, Satyrus 
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presently taking it up after him, gave the same 
passage, in his rendering of it, such a new form, by 
accompanying it with proper mien and gesture, 
that to Demosthenes it seemed quite another 
thing. By this being convinced how much grace 
and ornament language acquires from action, he 
began to esteem it a small matter, and as good as 
nothing for a man to exercise himself in declaiming, 
if he neglected enunciation and delivery. Here- 
upon he built himself a place to study in under 
ground, (which was still remaining in our time,) 
and hither he would come constantly every day 
to form his action, and to exercise his voice; and 
here he would continue, oftentimes without in- 
termission, two or three months together, shaving 
one half of his head, that so for shame he might 
not go abroad, though he desired it ever so much. 

Nor was this all, but he also made his conversa- 
tion with people abroad, his common speech, and 
his business, subservient to his studies, taking 
from hence occasions and arguments as matter 
to work upon. For as soon as he was parted from 
his company, down he would go at once into his 
study, and run over every thing in order that had 
passed, and the reasons that might be alleged for 
and against it. Any speeches also, that he was 
present at, he would go over again with himself, 
and reduce into periods; and whatever others 
spoke to him, or he to them, he would correct, 
transform, and vary several ways. Hence it was, 
that he was looked upon as a person of no great 
natural genius, but one who owed all the power 
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and ability he had in speaking to labor and in- 
dustry. Of the truth of which it was thought to 
be no small sign, that he was very rarely heard to 
speak upon the occasion, but though he were by 
name frequently called upon by the people, as he 
sat in the assembly, yet he would not rise unless he 
had previously considered the subject, and came 
prepared for it. So that many of the popular 
pleaders used to make it a jest against him; and 
Pytheas once, scoffing at him, said that his argu- 
ments smelt of the lamp. To which Demosthenes 
gave the sharp answer, “ It is true, indeed, Pytheas, 
that your lamp and mine are not conscious of 
the same things.” To others, however, he would 
not much deny it, but would admit, frankly enough, 
that he neither entirely wrote his speeches be- 
forehand, nor yet spoke wholly extempore. And 
he would affirm, that it was the more truly popular 
act to use premeditation, such preparation being 
a kind of respect to the people; whereas, to slight 
and take no care how what is said is likely to be 
received by the audience, shows something of an 
oligarchical temper, and is the course of one that 
intends force rather than persuasion. Of his want 
of courage and assurance to speak offhand, they 
make it also another argument, that when he was 
at a loss, and discomposed, Demades would often 
rise up on the sudden to support him, but he was 
never observed to do the same for Demades. 

Whence then, may some say, was it, that 
Aeschines speaks of him as a person so much to be 
wondered at for his boldness in speaking? Or, 
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how could it be, when Python, the Byzantine, 
“with so much confidence and such a torrent of 
words inveighed against” the Athenians, that 
Demosthenes alone stood up to oppose him? Or, 
when Lamachus, the Myrinaean, had written a 
panegyric upon King Philip and Alexander, in 
which he uttered many things in reproach of the 
Thebans and Olynthians, and at the Olympic 
Games recited it publicly, how was it, that he, 
rising up, and recounting historically and demon- 
stratively what benefits and advantages all Greece 
had received from the Thebans and Chalcidians, 
and on the contrary, what mischiefs the flatterers 
of the Macedonians had brought upon it, so turned 
the minds of all that were present that the sophist, 
in alarm at the outcry against him, secretly made 
his way out of the assembly? But Demosthenes, 
it should seem, regarded other points in the char- 
acter of Pericles to be unsuited to him; but his 
reserve and his sustained manner, and his forbear- 
ing to speak on the sudden, or upon every occasion, 
as being the things to which principally he owed 
his greatness, these he followed, and endeavored 
to imitate, neither wholly neglecting the glory 
which present occasion offered, nor yet willing too 
often to expose his faculty to the mercy of chance. 
For, in fact, the orations which were spoken by 
him had much more of boldness and confidence in 
them than those that he wrote, if we may believe 
Eratosthenes, Demetrius the Phalerian, and the 
Comedians. Eratosthenes says that often in his 
speaking he would be transported into a kind of 
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ecstasy, and Demetrius, that he uttered the famous 
metrical adjuration to the people, 

By the earth, the springs, the rivers, and the 
streams, 

as a man inspired, and beside himself. One' of 
the comedians calls him a rhopoperperethras, 1 and 
another scoffs at him for his use of antithesis: 

And what he took, took back, a phrase to please 
The very fancy of Demosthenes. 

Unless, indeed, this also is meant by Antiphanes 
for a jest upon the speech on Halonesus, which 
Demosthenes advised the Athenians not to take 
at Philip’s hands, but to take back.* 

All, however, used to consider Demades, in the 
mere use of his natural gifts, an orator impossible 
to surpass, and that in what he spoke on the sud- 
den, he excelled all the study and preparation of 
Demosthenes. And Ariston, the Chian, has re- 
corded a judgment which Theophrastus passed 
upon the orators; for being asked what land of 
orator he accounted Demosthenes, he answered, 
“Worthy of the city of Athens”; and then, what 


’A loud declaimer about petty matters; from rhopos, 
small wares, and perpero8 y a loud talker. 

2 Halonesus had belonged to Athens, but had been seized 
by pirates, from whom Philip took it. He was willing to 
make a present of it to the Athenians, but Demosthenes 
warned them not on any account to take it, unless it were 
expressly understood that they took it back: Philip had no 
right to give what it was his duty to give back. 
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he thought of Demades, he answered, “Above 
it.” And the same philosopher reports, that 
Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, one of the Athenian 
politicians about that time, was wont to say, that 
Demosthenes was the greatest orator, but Phocion 
the ablest, as he expressed the most sense in the 
fewest words. And, indeed, it is related, that 
Demosthenes himself, as often as Phocion stood 
up to plead against him, would say to his acquaint- 
ance, “Here comes the knife to my speech.” 
Yet it does not appear whether he had this feeling 
for his powers of speaking, or for his life and char- 
acter, and meant to say that one word or nod from 
a man who was really trusted, would go further 
than a thousand lengthy periods from others. 

Demetrius, the Phalerian, tells us, that he was 
informed by Demosthenes himself, now grown old, 
that the ways he made use of to remedy his nat- 
ural bodily infirmities and defects were such as 
these: his inarticulate and stammering pronuncia- 
tion he overcame and rendered more distinct by 
speaking with pebbles in his mouth; his voice he 
disciplined by declaiming and reciting speeches or 
verses when he was out of breath, while running or 
going up steep places; and that in his house he 
had a large looking-glass, before which he would 
stand and go through his exercises. It is told that 
someone once came to request his assistance as a 
pleader, and related how he had been assaulted 
and beaten. “Certainly,” said Demosthenes, 
“nothing of the kind can have happened to you.” 
Upon which the other, raising his voice, exclaimed 
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loudly, “What, Demosthenes, nothing has been 
done to me?” “Ah,” replied Demosthenes, “now 
I hear the voice of one that has been injured and 
beaten.” Of so great consequence towards the 
gaining of belief did he esteem the tone and action 
of the speaker. The action which he used himself 
was wonderfully pleasing to the common people; 
but by well-educated people, as, for example, by 
Demetrius, the Phalerian, it was looked upon as 
mean, humiliating, and unmanly. And Hermip- 
pys says of ASsion, that, being asked his opinion 
concerning the ancient orators and those of his 
own time, he answered that it was admirable to 
see with what composure and in what high style 
they addressed themselves to the people: but that 
the orations of Demosthenes, when they are read, 
certainly appear to be superior in point of con- 
struction, and more effective. His written speeches, 
beyond all question, are characterized by austere 
tone and by their severity. In his extempore 
retorts and rejoinders, he allowed himself the use 
of jest and mockery. When Demades said, 
“Demosthenes teach me! So might the sow 
teach Minerva! ” he replied, “ Was it this Minerva, 
that was lately found playing the harlot in Colly- 
tus?” When a thief, who had the nickname of 
the Brazen, was attempting to upbraid him for 
sitting up late, and writing by candlelight, “I 
know very well,” said he, “that you had rather 
have all lights out; and wonder not, 0 ye men of 
Athens, at the many robberies which are com- 
mitted, since we have thieves of brass and walls of 
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clay.” But on these points, though we have 
much more to mention, we will add nothing at 
present. We will proceed to take an estimate of 
his character from his actions and his life as a 
statesman. 

His first entering into public business was much 
about the time of the Phocian war, as himself 
affirms, and may be collected from his Philippic 
orations. For of these, some were made after 
that action was over, and the earliest of them 
refer to its concluding events. It is certain that 
he engaged in the accusation of Midias when he 
was but two and thirty years old, having as yet no 
interest or reputation as a politician. And this it 
was, I consider, that induced him to withdraw 
the action, and accept a sum of money as a com- 
promise. For of himself 

He was no easy or good-natured man, 

but of a determined disposition, and resolute to 
see himself righted; however, finding it a hard 
matter and above his strength to deal with Midias, 
a man so well secured on all sides with money, 
eloquence, and friends, he yielded to the entreaties 
of those who interceded for him. But had he 
seen any hopes or possibility of prevailing, I cannot 
believe that three thousand drachmas could have 
taken off the edge of his revenge. The object 
which he chose for himself in the commonwealth 
was noble and just, the defence of the Grecians 
against Philip; and in this he behaved himself so 
worthily that he soon grew famous, and excited 
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attention everywhere for his eloquence and cow- 
age in speaking. He was admired through all 
Greece, the king of Persia courted him, and by 
Philip himself he was more esteemed than all the 
other orators. His very enemies were forced to 
confess that they had to do with a man of mark; 
for such a character even .ZEschines and Hyperides 
give him, where they accuse and speak against 
him. 

So that I cannot imagine what ground Theopom- 
pus had to say, that Demosthenes was of a fickle, 
unsettled disposition, and could not long continue 
firm either to the same men or the same affairs; 
whereas the contrary is most apparent, for the 
same party and post in politics which he held from 
the beginning, to these he kept constant to the 
end; and was so far from leaving them while he 
lived, that he chose rather to forsake his life than 
his purpose. He was never heard to apologize 
for shifting sides like Demades, who would say, 
he often spoke against himself, but never against 
the city; nor as Melanopus, who, being generally 
against Callistratus, but being often bribed off 
with money, was wont to tell the people, “The 
man indeed is my enemy, but we must submit for 
the good of our country ” ; nor again as Nicodemus, 
the Messinian, who having first appeared on 
Cassander’s side, and afterwards taken part with 
Demetrius, said the two things were not in them- 
selves contrary, it being always most advisable 
to obey the conqueror. We have nothing of this 
kiKd to say against Demosthenes, as one who 
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would turn aside or prevaricate, either in word or 
deed. There could not have been less variation 
in his public acts if they had all been played, so to 
say, from first to last, from the same score. Pa- 
nsetius, the philosopher, said, that most of his 
orations are so written, as if they were to prove 
this one conclusion, that what is honest and virtu- 
ous is for itself only to be chosen; as that of the 
Crown, that against Aristocrates, that for the 
Immunities, and the Philippics; in all which he 
persuades his fellow citizens to pursue not that 
which seems most pleasant, easy, or profitable; 
but declares over and over again, that they ought 
in the first place to prefer that which is just and 
honorable, before their own safety and preserva- 
tion. So that if he had kept his hands clean, if 
his courage for the wars had been answerable to 
the generosity of his principles, and the dignity 
of his orations, he might deservedly have his name 
placed, not in the number of such orators as 
Moerocles, Polyeuctus, and Hyperides, but in the 
highest rank with Cimon, Thucydides, and Peri- 
cles. 

Certainly amongst those who were contempo- 
rary with him, Phocion, though he appeared on the 
less commendable side in the commonwealth, and 
was counted as one of the Macedonian party, 
nevertheless, by his courage and his honesty, pro- 
cured himself a name not inferior to those of 
Ephialtes, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demos- 
thenes, being neither fit to be relied on for courage 
in arms, as Demetrius says, nor on all sides in- 
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accessible to bribery (or how invincible soever he 
was against the gifts of Philip and the Macedon- 
ians, yet elsewhere he lay open to assault, and was 
overpowered by the gold which came down from 
Susa and Ecbatana), was therefore esteemed better 
able to recommend than to imitate the virtues of 
past times. And yet (excepting only Phocion), 
even in his life and manners, he far surpassed the 
other orators of his time. None of them addressed 
the people so boldly; he attacked the faults, and 
opposed himself to the unreasonable desires of the 
multitude, as may be seen in his orations. Theo- 
pompus writes, that the Athenians having by name 
selected Demosthenes, and called upon him to 
accuse a certain person, he refused to do it; upon 
which the assembly being all in an uproar, he rose 
up and said, “Your counsellor, whether you will or 
no, O ye men of Athens, you shall always have 
me; but a sycophant or false accuser, though you 
would have me, I shall never be.” And his con- 
duct in the case of Antiphon was perfectly aristo- 
cratical; whom, after he had been acquitted in the 
assembly, he took and brought before the court of 
Areopagus, and, setting at naught the displeasure 
of the people, convicted him there of having prom- 
ised Philip to burn the arsenal; whereupon the 
man was condemned by that court, and suffered 
for it. He accused, also, Theoris, the priestess, 
amongst other misdemeanors, of having instructed 
and taught the slaves to deceive and cheat their 
masters, for which the sentence of death passed 
upon her, and she was executed. 
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The oration which Apollodorus made use of, 
and by it carried the cause against Timotheus, 
the general, in an action of debt, it is said was 
written for him by Demosthenes; as also those 
against Phormion and Stephanus, in which latter 
case he was thought to have acted dishonorably, 
for the speech which Phormion used against 
Apollodorus was also of his making; he, as it were, 
having simply furnished two adversaries out of the 
same shop with weapons to wound one another. 
Of his orations addressed to the public assemblies, 
that against Androtion, and those against Timo- 
crates and Aristocrates, were written for others, 
before he had come forward himself as a politician. 
They were composed, it seems, when he was but 
seven or eight and twenty years old . That against 
Aristogiton, and that for the Immunities, he spoke 
himself, at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus, 
the son of Chabrias, but, as some say, out of court- 
ship to the young man’s mother. Though, in fact, 
he did not marry her, for his wife was a woman of 
Samos, as Demetrius, the Magnesian, writes, in 
his book on Persons of the same Name. It is not 
certain whether his oration against Aeschines, for 
Misconduct as Ambassador, was ever spoken; ah 
though Idomeneus says that ADschines wanted 
only thirty voices to condemn him. But this 
seems not to be correct, at least so far as may be 
conjectured from both their orations concerning 
the Crown; for in these, neither of them speaks 
clearly or directly of it, as a cause that ever came 
to trial. But let others decide this controversy. . 
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It was evident, even in time of peace, what 
course Demosthenes would steer in the common- 
wealth; for whatever was done by the Macedonian, 
he criticized and found fault with, and upon all 
occasions was stirring up the people of Athens 
and inflaming them against him. Therefore, in 
the court of Philip, no man was so much talked of, 
or of so great account as he; and when he came 
thither, one of the ten ambassadors who were sent 
into Macedonia, though all had audience given 
them, yet his speech was answered with most care 
and exactness. But in other respects, Philip 
entertained him not so honorably as the rest, 
neither did he show him the same kindness and 
civility with which he applied himself to the party 
of ASschines and Philocrates. So that, when the 
others commended Philip for his able speaking, 
his beautiful person, nay, and also for his good 
companionship in drinking, Demosthenes could 
not refrain from cavilling at these praises; the first, 
he said, was a quality which might well become a 
rhetorician, the second a woman, and the last was 
only the property of a sponge; no one of them was 
the proper commendation of a prince. 

But when things came at last to war, Philip on 
the one side being not able to live in peace, and 
the Athenians, on the other side, being stirred up 
by Demosthenes, the first action he put them upon 
was the reducing of Euboea, which, by the treach- 
ery of the tyrants, was brought under subjection 
to Philip. And on his proposition, the decree was 
voted, and they crossed over thither and chased 
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the Macedonians out of the island. The next, 
was the relief of the Byzantines and Perinthians, 
whom the Macedonians at that time were attack- 
ing. He persuaded the people to lay aside their 
enmity against these cities, to forget the offences 
committed by them in the Confederate War, 
and to send them such succors as eventually saved 
and secured them. Not long after, he undertook 
an embassy through the States of Greece, which he 
solicited and so far incensed against Philip, that, 
a few only excepted, he brought them all into a 
general league. So that, besides the forces com- 
posed of the citizens themselves, there was an 
army consisting of fifteen thousand foot and two 
thousand horse, and the money to pay these 
strangers was levied and brought in with great 
cheerfulness. On which occasion it was, says 
Theophrastus, on the allies requesting that their 
contributions for the war might be ascertained and 
stated, Crobylus, the orator, made use of the say- 
ing, “War can’t be fed at so much a day.” Now 
was all Greece up in arms, and in great expectation 
what would be the event. The Eubceans, the 
Achasans, the Corinthians, the Megarians, the 
Leucadians, and Corcyrseans, their people and 
their cities, were all joined together in a league. 
But the hardest task was yet behind, left for 
Demosthenes, to draw the Thebans into this con- 
federacy with the rest. Their country bordered 
next upon Attica, they had great forces for the 
war, and at that time they were accounted the 
best soldiers of all Greece, but it was no easy 
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matter to make them break with Philip, who, 
by many good offices, had so lately obliged them 
in the Phocian war; especially considering how the 
subjects of dispute and variance between the two 
cities were continually renewed and exasperated 
by petty quarrels, arising out of the proximity 
of their frontiers. 

But after Philip, being now grown high and 
puffed up with his good success at Amphissa, on a 
sudden surprised Elatea and possessed himself 
of Phocis, and the Athenians were in a great con- 
sternation, none durst venture to rise up to speak, 
no one knew what to say, all were at a loss, and 
the whole assembly in silence and perplexity, in 
this extremity of affairs, Demosthenes was the 
only man who appeared, his counsel to them being 
alliance with the Thebans. And having in other 
ways encouraged the people, and as his manner 
was, raised their spirits up with hopes, he, with 
some others, was sent ambassador to Thebes. 
To oppose him, as Marsyas says, Philip also sent 
thither his envoys, Amyntas and Clearchus, two 
Macedonians, besides Daochus, a Thessalian, and 
Thrasydaeus. Now the Thebans, in their consulta- 
tions, were well enough aware what suited best with 
their own interest, but every one had before his 
eyes the terrors of war, and their losses in the 
Phocian troubles were still recent; but such was 
the force and power of the orator, fanning up, as 
Theopompus says, their courage, and firing their 
emulation, that casting away every thought of 
prudence, fear, or obligation, in a sort of divine 
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possession, they chose the path of honor, to which 
his words invited them. And this success, thus 
accomplished by an orator, was thought to be so 
glorious and of such consequence, that Philip im- 
mediately sent heralds to treat and petition for a 
peace: all Greece was aroused, and up in arms to 
help. And the commanders-in-ohief, not only 
of Attica, but of Bceotia, applied themselves to 
Demosthenes, and observed his directions. He 
managed all the assemblies of the Thebans, no 
less than those of the Athenians; he was beloved 
both by the one and by the other, and exercised 
the same supreme authority with both; and that 
not by unfair means, or without just cause, as 
Theopompus professes, but indeed it was no more 
than was due to his merit. 

But there was, it should seem, some divinely 
ordered fortune, commissioned, in the revolution 
of things, to put a period at this time to the liberty 
of Greece, which opposed and thwarted all their 
actions, and by many signs foretold what should 
happen. Such were the sad predictions uttered 
by the Pythian priestess, and this old oracle cited 
out of the Sibyl’s verses — 

The battle on Thermodon that shall be 
Safe at a distance I desire to see, 

Far, like an eagle, watching in the air. 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 

This Thermodon, they say, is a little rivulet 
here in our country in Chaeronea, running into the 
Cephisus. But we know of none that is so called 
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at the present time; and can only conjecture that 
the streamlet which is now called Hsemon, and 
runs by the Temple of Hercules, where the Gre- 
cians were encamped, might perhaps in those days 
be called Thermodon, and after the fight, being 
filled with blood and dead bodies, upon this occa- 
sion, as we guess, might change its old name for 
that which it now bears. Yet Duris says that this 
Thermodon was no river, but that some of the 
soldiers, as they were pitching their tents and dig- 
ging trenches about them, found a small stone 
statue, which, by the inscription, appeared to be 
the figure of Thermodon, carrying a wounded 
Amazon in his arms; and that there was another 
oracle current about it, as follows: 

The battle on Thermodon that shall be, 

Fail not, black raven, to attend and see; 

The flesh of men shall there abound for thee. 

In fine, it is not easy to determine what is the 
truth. But of Demosthenes it is said, that he had 
such great confidence in the Grecian forces, and 
was so excited by the sight of the courage and 
resolution of so many brave men ready to engage 
the enemy, that he would by no means endure they 
should give any heed to oracles, or hearken to 
prophecies, but gave out that he suspected even 
the prophetess herself, as if she had been tampered 
with to speak in favor of Philip. The Thebans 
he put in mind of Epaminondas, the Athenians, of 
Pericles, who always took their own measures and 
governed their actions by reason, looking upon 
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things of this kind as mere pretexts for cowardice. 
Thus far, therefore, Demosthenes acquitted him- 
self like a brave man. But in the fight he did 
nothing honorable, nor was his performance an- 
swerable to his speeches. For he fled, deserting his 
place disgracefully, and throwing away his arms, 
not ashamed, as Pytheas observed, to belie the 
inscription written on his shield, in letters of gold, 
“With good fortune.” 

In the mean time Philip, in the first moment of 
victory, was so transported with joy, that he grew 
extravagant, and going out, after he had drunk 
largely, to visit the dead bodies, he chanted the 
first words of the decree that had been passed on 
the motion of Demosthenes, 

The motion of Demosthenes, Demosthenes’s son , 1 

dividing it metrically into feet, and marking the 
beats. 

But when he came to himself, and had well con- 
sidered the danger he was lately under, he could 
not forbear from shuddering at the wonderful 
ability and power of an orator who had made him 
hazard his life and empire on the issue of a few 
brief hours. The fame of it also reached even to 
the court of Persia, and the king sent letters to his 
lieutenants, commanding them to supply Demos- 
thenes with money, and to pay every attention to 

■Demosthenes Demosthenous, Paianieus, tad’ eipen. 
“ Demosthenes the son of Demosthenes, of the Pseanian 
township, made this motion” — the usual form of the 
commencement of the Votes of the Athenian Assembly. 
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him, as the only man of all the Grecians who was 
able to give Philip occupation and find employ- 
ment for his forces near home, in the troubles of 
Greece. This afterwards came to the knowledge 
of Alexander, by certain letters of Demosthenes 
which he found at Sardis, and by other papers of 
the Persian officers, stating the large sums which 
had been given him. 

At this time, however, upon the ill success which 
now happened to the Grecians, those of the con- 
trary faction in the commonwealth fell foul upon 
Demosthenes, and took the opportunity to frame 
several informations and indictments against him. 
But the people not only acquitted him of these 
accusations, tut continued towards him their 
former respect, and still invited him, as a man that 
meant well, to take a part in public affairs. Inso- 
much that when the bones of those who had been 
slain at Chaeronea were brought home to be sol- 
emnly interred, Demosthenes was the man they 
chose to make the funeral oration. They did not 
show, under the misfortunes which befell them, a 
base or ignoble mind, as Theopompus writes in his 
exaggerated style, but, on the contrary, by the 
honor and respect paid to their counsellor, they 
made it appear that they were noway dissatisfied 
with the counsels he had given them. The speech, 
therefore, was spoken by Demosthenes. But the 
subsequent decrees he would not allow to be 
passed in his own name, but made use of those of 
his friends, one after another, looking upon his own 
as unfortunate and inauspicious; till at length he 
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took courage again after the death of Philip, who 
did not long outlive his victory at Chaeronea. 
And this, it seems, was that which was foretold 
in the last verse of the oracle, 

Conquered shall weep, and conqueror perish there. 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the 
death of Philip, and laying hold of this opportun- 
ity to prepossess the people with courage and 
better hopes for the future, he came into the as- 
sembly with a cheerful countenance pretending to 
have had a dream that presaged some great good 
fortune for Athens; and, not long after, arrived 
the messengers who brought the news of Philip’s 
death. No sooner had the people received it, but 
immediately they offered sacrifice to the gods, 
and decreed that Pausanias should be presented 
with a crown. Demosthenes appeared publicly in 
a rich dress, with a chaplet on his head, though it 
were but the seventh day since the death of his 
daughter, as is said by .Eschines, who upbraids 
him upon this account, and rails at him as one 
void of natural affection towards his children. 
Whereas, indeed, he rather betrays himself to be 
of a poor, low spirit, and effeminate mind, if he 
really means to make wailings and lamentation 
the only signs of a gentle and affectionate nature, 
and to condemn those who bear such accidents 
with more temper and less passion. For my own 
part, I cannot say that the behavior of the Athe- 
nians on this occasion was wise or honorable, to 
crown themselves with garlands and to sacrifice 
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to the Gods for the death of a Prince who, in the 
midst of his success and victories, when they were a 
conquered people, had used them with so much 
clemency and humanity. For besides provoking 
fortune, it was a base thing, and unworthy in 
itself, to make him a citizen of Athens, and pay 
him honors while he lived, and yet as soon as he 
fell by another’s hand, to set no bounds to their 
jollity, to insult over him dead, and to sing trium- 
phant songs of victory, as if by their own valor 
they had vanquished him. I must at the same 
time commend the behavior of Demosthenes, who, 
leaving tears and lamentations and domestic sor- 
rows to the women, made it his business to attend 
to the interests of the commonwealth. And I 
think it the duty of him who would be accounted 
to have a soul truly valiant, and fit for government, 
that, standing always firm to the common good, 
and letting private griefs and troubles find their 
compensation in public blessings, he should main- 
tain the dignity of his character and station, much 
more than actors who represent the persons of 
kings and tyrants, who, we see, when they either 
laugh or weep on the stage, follow, not their own 
private inclinations, but the course consistent with 
the subject and with their position. And if, more- 
over, when our neighbor is in misfortune, it is not 
our duty to forbear offering any consolation, but 
rather to say whatever may tend to cheer him, and 
to invite his attention to any agreeable objects, 
just as we tell people who are troubled with sore 
eyes, to withdraw their sight from bright and 
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offensive colors to green, and those of a softer 
mixture, from whence can a man seek, in his own 
case, better arguments of consolation for afflictions 
in his family, than from the prosperity of his coun- 
try, by making public and domestic chances 
count, so to say, together, and the better fortune 
of the state obscure and conceal the less happy 
circumstances of the individual. I have been 
induced to say so much, because I have known 
many readers melted by ASschines’s language into 
a soft and unmanly tenderness. 

But now to return to my narrative. The cities 
of Greece were inspired once more by the efforts 
of Demosthenes to form a league together. The 
Thebans, whom he had provided with arms, set 
upon their garrison, and slew many of them; the 
Athenians made preparations to join their forces 
with them; Demosthenes ruled supreme in the 
popular assembly, and wrote letters to the Persian 
officers who commanded under the king in Asia, 
inciting them to make war upon the Macedonian, 
calling him child and simpleton. But as soon as 
Alexander had settled matters in his own country, 
and came in person with his army into Bceotia, 
down fell the courage of the Athenians, and De- 
mosthenes was hushed; the Thebans, deserted by 
them, fought by themselves, and lost their city. 
After which, the people of Athens, all in distress 
and great perplexity, resolved to send ambassadors 
to Alexander, and amongst others, made choice 
, of Demosthenes for one; but his heart failing him 
for fear of the king’s anger, he returned back from 
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Cithaeron, and left the embassy. In the mean- 
time, Alexander sent to Athens, requiring ten of 
their orators to be delivered up to him, as Ido- 
meneus and Duns have reported, but as the most 
and best historians say, he demanded these eight 
only — Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Ly- 
curgus, Moerocles, Demon, Callisthenes, and 
Charidemus. It was upon this occasion that 
Demosthenes related to them the fable in which 
the sheep are said to deliver up their dogs to the 
wolves; himself and those who with him contended 
for the people’s safety, being, in his comparison, 
the dogs that defended the flock, and Alexander 
“the Macedonian arch wolf.” He further told 
them, “As we see corn-masters sell their whole 
stock by a few grains of wheat which they carry 
about with them in a dish, as a sample of the rest, 
so you, by delivering up us, who are but a few, do 
at the same time unawares surrender up your- 
selves all together with us ” ; so we find it related in 
the history of Aristobulus, the Cassandrian. The 
Athenians were deliberating, and at a loss what to 
do, when Demades, having agreed with the persons 
whom Alexander had demanded, for five talents, 
undertook to go ambassador, and to intercede 
with the king for them; and, whether it was that 
he relied on his friendship and kindness, or that he 
hoped to find him satiated, as a lion glutted with 
slaughter, he certainly went, and prevailed with 
him both to pardon the men, and to be reconciled 
to the city. 

So he and his friends, when Alexander went 
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away, were great men, and Demosthenes was quite 
put aside. Yet when Agis, the Spartan, made his 
insurrection, he also for a short time attempted a 
movement in his favor; but he soon shrunk back 
again, as the Athenians would not take any part 
in it, and, Agis being slain, the Lacedaemonians 
.were vanquished. During this time it was that 
the indictment against Ctesiphon, concerning the 
Crown, was brought to trial. The action was 
commenced a little before the battle in Chaeronea, 
when Chaerondas was archon, but it was not pro- 
ceeded with till about ten years after, Aristophon 
being then archon. Never was any public cause 
more celebrated than this, alike for the fame of the 
orators, and for the generous courage of the judges, 
who, though at that time the accusers of Demos- 
thenes were in the height of power, and supported 
by all the favor of the Macedonians, yet would 
not give judgment against him, but acquitted him 
so honorably, that Aeschines did not obtain the 
fifth part of their suffrages on his side, so that, 
immediately after, he left the city, and spent the 
rest of his life in teaching rhetoric about the island 
of Rhodes, and upon the continent in Ionia. It 
was not long after that Harpalus fled from Alex- 
ander, and came to Athens out of Asia; knowing 
himself guilty of many misdeeds into which his love 
of luxury had led him, and fearing the king, who 
was now grown terrible even to his best friends. 
Yet this man had no sooner addressed himself to 
the people, and delivered up his goods, his ships, 
and himself to their disposal, but the other orators 
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of the town had their eyes quickly fixed upon his 
money, and came in to his assistance, persuading 
the Athenians to receive and protect their sup- 
pliant. Demosthenes at first gave advice to chase 
him out of the country, and to beware lest they 
involved their city in a war upon an unnecessary 
and unjust occasion. But some few days after, 
as they were taking an account of the treasure. 
Harpalus, perceiving how much he was pleased 
with a cup of Persian manufacture, and how curi- 
ously he surveyed the sculpture and fashion of it, 
desired him to poise it in his hand, and consider 
the weight of the gold. Demosthenes, being 
amazed to feel how heavy it was, asked him what 
weight it came to. “To you,” said Harpalus, 
smiling, “it shall come with twenty talents.” And 
presently after, when night drew on, he sent him 
the cup with so many talents. Harpalus, it 
seems, was a person of singular skill to discern a 
man’s covetousness by the air of his countenance, 
and the look and movements of his eyes. For 
Demosthenes could not resist the temptation, but 
admitting the present, like an armed garrison, into 
the citadel of his house, he surrendered himself 
up to the interest of Harpalus. The next day, he 
came into the assembly with his neck swathed 
about with wool and rollers, and when they called 
on him to rise up and speak, he made signs as if 
he had lost his voice. But the wits, turning the 
matter to ridicule, said that certainly the orator 
had been seized that night with no other than a 
silver quinsy. And soon after, the people, be- 
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coming aware of the bribery, grew angry, and 
would not suffer him to speak, or make any 
apology for himself, but ran him down with noise; 
and one man stood up, and cried out, “What, ye 
men of Athens, will you not hear the cup-bearer?” 
So at length they banished Harpalus out of the 
city; and fearing lest they should be called to 
account for the treasure which the orators had 
purloined, they made a strict inquiry, going from 
house to house; only Callieles, the son of Arrheni- 
das, who was newly married, they would not 
suffer to be searched, out of respect, as Theopom- 
pus writes, to the bride, who was within. 

Demosthenes resisted the inquisition, and pro- 
posed a decree to refer the business to the court 
of Areopagus, and to punish those whom that 
court should find guilty. But being himself one 
of the first whom the court condemned, when he 
came to the bar, he ^vas fined fifty talents, and 
committed to prison; where, out of shame of the 
crime for which he was condemned, and through 
the weakness of his body, growing incapable of 
supporting the confinement, he made his escape, 
by the carelessness of some and by the connivance 
of others of the citizens. We are told, at least, 
that he had not fled far from the city, when, find- 
ing that he was pursued by some of those who had 
been his adversaries, he endeavored to hide him- 
self. But when they called him by name, and 
coming up nearer to him, desired he would accept 
from them some money which they had brought 
from home as a provision for his journey, and to 
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that purpose only had followed him, when they 
entreated him to take courage, and to bear up 
against his misfortune, he burst out into much 
greater lamentation, saying, “But how is it possi- 
ble to support myself under so heavy an affliction, 
since I leave a city in which I have such enemies, 
as in any other it is not easy to find friends.” He 
did not show much fortitude in his banishment, 
spending his time for the most part in ASgina and 
Troezen, and, with tears in his eyes, looking to- 
wards the country of Attica. And there remain 
upon record some sayings of his, little resembling 
those sentiments of generosity and bravery which 
he used to express when he had the management 
of the commonwealth. For, as he was departing 
out of the city, it is reported, he lifted up his hands 
towards the Acropolis, and said, “0 Lady Mi- 
nerva, how is it that thou takest delight in three 
such fierce untractable beasts, the owl, the snake, 
and the people?” The young men that came to 
visit and converse with him, he deterred from 
meddling with state affairs, telling them, that if at 
first two ways had been proposed to him, the one 
leading to the speaker’s stand and the assembly, 
the other going direct to destruction, and he could 
have foreseen the many evils which attend those 
who deal in public business, such as fears, envies, 
calumnies, and contentions, he would certainly 
have taken that which led straight on to his death. 

But now happened the death of Alexander, while 
Demosthenes was in this banishment which we 
have been speaking of. And the Grecians were 
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once again up in arms, encouraged by the brave 
attempts of Leosthenes, who was then drawing a 
circumvallation about Antipater, whom he held 
close besieged in Lamia. Pytheas, therefore, 
the orator, and Callimedon, called the Crab, fled 
from Athens, and taking sides with Antipater, 
went about with his friends and ambassadors to 
keep the Grecians from revolting and taking part 
with the Athenians. But, on the other side, 
Demosthenes, associating himself with the am- 
bassadors that came from Athens, used his ut- 
most endeavors and gave them his best assistance 
in persuading the cities to fall unanimously upon 
the Macedonians, and to drive them out of Greece. 
Phylarchus says that in Arcadia there happened a 
rencounter between Pytheas and Demosthenes, 
which came at last to downright railing, while the 
one pleaded for the Macedonians, and the other 
for the Grecians. Pytheas said, that as we always 
suppose there is some disease in the family to 
which they bring asses’ milk, so wherever there 
comes an embassy from Athens, that city must 
needs be indisposed. And Demosthenes answered 
him, retorting the comparison: “Asses’ milk is 
brought to restore health, and the Athenians come 
for the safety and recovery of the sick.” With 
this conduct the people of Athens were so well 
pleased, that they decreed the recall of Demos- 
thenes from banishment. The decree was brought 
in by Demon the Paeanian, cousin to Demosthenes. 
So they sent him a ship to ASgina, and he landed 
at the port of Piraeus, where he was met and joy- 
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fully received by all the citizens, not so much 
as an archon or a priest staying behind. And 
Demetrius, the Magnesian, says, that he lifted up 
his hands towards heaven, and blessed this day 
of his happy return, as far more honorable than 
that of Alcibiades; since he was recalled by his 
countrymen, not through any force or constraint 
put upon them, but by their own good-will and 
free inclinations. There remained only his pecuni- 
ary fine, which, according to law, could not be 
remitted by the people. But they found out a way 
to elude the law. It was a custom with them to 
allow a certain quantity of silver to those who 
were to furnish and adorn the altar for the sacrifice 
of Jupiter Soter. This office, for that turn, they 
bestowed on Demosthenes, and for the perform- 
ance of it ordered him fifty talents, the very sum 
in which he was condemned. 

Yet it was no long time that he enjoyed his 
country after his return, the attempts of the 
Greeks being soon all utterly defeated. For the 
battle at Cranon happened in Metagitnion, in 
Boedromion the garrison entered into Munychia, 
and in the Pyanepsion following died Demosthenes 
after this manner. 

Upon the report that Antipater and Craterus 
were coming to Athens, Demosthenes with his 
party took their opportunity to escape privily out 
of the city; but sentence of death was, upon the 
motion of Demades, passed upon them by the 
people. They dispersed themselves, flying some 
to one place, some to another; and Antipater sent 
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about his soldiers into all quarters to apprehend 
them. Archias was their captain, and was thence 
called the exile-hunter. He was a Thurian born, 
and is reported to have been an actor of tragedies, 
and they say that Polus of ASgina, the best actor 
of his time, was his scholar; but Hermippus 
reckons Archias among the disciples of Lacritus, 
the orator, and Demetrius says, he spent some 
time with Anaximenes. This Archias finding 
Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Marathon, 
and Himeraeus, the brother of Demetrius the 
Phalerian, in ASgina, took them by force out of 
the temple of Abacus, whither they were fled for 
safety, and sent them to Antipater, then at 
Cleonse, where they were all put to death; and 
Hyperides, the/ say, had his tongue cut out. 

Demosthenes, he heard, had taken sanctuary 
at the temple of Neptune in Calauria, and, crossing 
over thither in some light vessels, as soon as he had 
landed himself, and the Thracian spear-men that 
came with him, he endeavored to persuade Demos- 
thenes to accompany him to Antipater, as if he 
should meet with no hard usage from him. But 
Demosthenes, in his sleep the night before, had a 
strange dream. It seemed to him that he was 
acting a tragedy, and contended with Archias for 
the victory; and though he acquitted himself well, 
and gave good satisfaction to the spectators, yet 
for want of better furniture and provision for the 
stage, he lost the day. And so, while Archias was 
discoursing to him with many expressions of kind- 
ness, he sat still in the same posture, and looking 
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up steadfastly upon him, “0 Archias,” said he, “I 
am as little affected by your promises now as I 
used formerly to be by your acting.” Archias at 
this beginning to grow angry and to threaten him. 
“Now,” said Demosthenes, “you speak like the 
genuine Macedonian oracle; before you were but 
acting a part. Therefore forbear only a little, 
while I write a word or two home to my family.” 
Having thus spoken, he withdrew into the temple, 
and taking a scroll, as if he meant to write, he 
put the reed into his mouth, and biting it, as he 
was wont to do when he was thoughtful or writing, 
he held it there for some time. Then he bowed 
down his head and covered it. The soldiers that 
stood at the door, supposing all this to proceed 
from want of courage and fear of death, in derision 
called him effeminate, and faint-hearted, and 
coward. And Archias, drawing near, desired him 
to rise up, and repeating the same kind things he 
had spoken before, he once more promised him to 
make his peace with Antipater. But Demos- 
thenes, perceiving that now the poison had pierced 
and seized his vitals, uncovered his head, and fixing 
his eyes upon Archias, “Now,” said he, “as soon 
as you please you may commence the part of 
Creon in the tragedy, and cast out this body of 
mine unburied. But, 0 gracious Neptune, I, for 
my part, while I am yet alive, arise up and depart 
out of this sacred place; though Antipater and the 
Macedonians have not left so much as thy temple 
unpolluted.” After he had thus spoken and de- 
sired to be held up, because already he began to 
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tremble and stagger, as he was going forward, and 
passing by the altar, he fell down, and with a groan 
gave up the ghost. 

Ariston says that he took the poison out of a 
reed, as we have shown before. But Pappus, a 
certain historian whose history was recovered by 
Hermippus, says, that as he fell near the altar, 
there was found in his scroll this beginning only 
of a letter, and nothing more, “Demosthenes to 
Antipater.” And that when his sudden death 
was much wondered at, the Thracians who guarded 
the doors reported that he took the poison into 
his hand out of a rag, and put it into his mouth, 
and that they imagined it had been gold which he 
swallowed; but the maid that served him, being 
examined by the followers of Archias, affirmed that 
he had worn it in a bracelet for a long time, as an 
amulet. And Eratosthenes also says that he kept 
the poison in a hollow ring, and that that ring was 
the bracelet which he wore about his arm. There 
are various other statements made by the many 
authors who have related the story, but there is no 
need to enter into their discrepancies; yet I must 
not omit what is said by Demochares, the relation 
of Demosthenes, who is of opinion, it was not by 
the help of poison that he met with so sudden and 
so easy a death, but that by the singular favor 
and providence of the gods he was thus rescued 
from the cruelty of the Macedonians. He died 
on the sixteenth of Pyanepsion, the most sad and 
solemn day of the Thesmophoria, which the women 
observe by fasting in the temple of the goddess. 
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Soon after his death, the people of Athens be- 
stowed on him such honors as he had deserved. 
They erected his statue of brass; they decreed that 
the eldest of his family should be maintained in the 
Prytaneum ; and on the base of his statue was en- 
graven the famous inscription — 

Had you for Greece been strong, as wise you were, 
The Macedonian had not conquered her. 

For it is simply ridiculous to say, as some have 
related, that Demosthenes made these verses him- 
self in Calauria, as he was about to take the poison. 

A little before he went to Athens, the following 
incident was said to have happened. A soldier, 
being summoned to appear before his superior 
officer, and answer to an accusation brought 
against him, put that little gold which he had into 
the hands of Demosthenes’ statue. The fingers 
of this statue were folded one within another, and 
near it grew a small plane-tree, from which many 
leaves, either accidentally blown thither by the 
wind, or placed so on purpose by the man himself, 
falling together, and lying round about the gold, 
concealed it for a long time. In the end, the 
soldier returned, and found his treasure entire, 
and the fame of this incident was spread abroad. 
And many ingenious persons of the city competed 
with each other, on this occasion, to vindicate 
the integrity of Demosthenes, in several epigrams 
which they made on the subject. 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new 
honors he now came in for, divine vengeance for 
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the death of Demosthenes pursuing him into 
Macedonia, where he was justly put to death by 
those whom he had basely flattered. They were 
weary of him before, but at this time the guilt 
he lay under was manifest and undeniable. For 
some of his letters were intercepted, in which he 
had encouraged Perdiccas to fall upon Macedonia, 
and to save the Grecians, who, he said, hung only 
by an old rotten thread, meaning Antipater. Of 
this he was accused by Dinarchus, the Corinthian, 
and Cassander was so enraged, that he first slew 
his son in his bosom, and then gave orders to exe- 
cute him; who might now at last, by his own ex- 
treme misfortunes, learn the lesson, that traitors, 
who make sale of their country, sell themselves 
first; a truth which Demosthenes had often fore- 
told him, and he would never believe. Thus, Sosius, 
you have the life of Demosthenes, from such ac- 
counts as we have either read or heard concerning 
him. 


Plutarch. 
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THE SANDS OP DEE 

O MARY, go and call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 

And call the cattle home, 

Across the sands of Dee!” 

The western wind was wild and dank with foam. 
And all alone went she. 

The western tide crept up along the sand, 

And o’er and o’er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 

As far as eye could see. 

The rolling mist came down and hid the land : 
And never home came she. 

“Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden’s hair 
Above the nets at sea? 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee.” 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

The cruel, crawling foam, 

The cruel, hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea: 

But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home 
Across the sands of Dee. 

Charles Kingsley. 
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THE THREE FISHERS 

T HREE fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the 
best, 

And the children stood watching them out of 
the town; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the light-house tower. 

And trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the 
shower, 

And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and 
brown. 

But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep. 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 

Three corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are weeping and wringing their 
hands 

For those who will' never come home to the 
town; 

For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep; 

And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 

Charles Kingsley. 
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THE HIGH-TIDE ON THE COAST OF LINCOLNSHIRE 

(Time, 1571) 

T HE old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three; 

“Pull! if ye never pulled before; 

Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he. 
“Play uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 

Ply all your changes, all your swells! 

Play uppe The Brides of Enderby!” 

Men say it was a “stolen tyde,” — 

The Lord that sent it, he knows all. 

But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall; 

And there was naught of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied. 

By millions crouched on the old sea-wall. 

I sat and spun within the doore; 

My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes: 

The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies; 

And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, — 

My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 

“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling, 

Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

“ Cusha! Cusha!” all along; 
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Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth, 

From the meads where melick groweth. 

Faintly came her milking-song. 

Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling, 

For the dews will soone be falling; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow! 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow! 

Come uppe, Whitefoot! come uppe, Lightfoot! 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow! 

Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow; 

From the clovers lift your head ! 

Come uppe, Whitefoot! come uppe, Lightfoot! 
Come uppe. Jetty! rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed.” 

If it be long— aye, long ago— 

When I beginne to think howe long, 

Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strong; 

And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 

Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee), 

That ring the tune of Enderby. 

Alle fresh the level pasture lay, 

And not a shadowe mote be seene, 

Save where, full fyve good miles away, 

The steeple towered from out the greene. 
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And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

The swannerds, where their sedges are, 

Moved on in sunset’s golden breath; 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 

And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth; 

Till, floating o’er the grassy sea, 

Came downe that kyndly message free. 

The Brides of Mavis Enderby. 

Then some looked uppe into the sky. 

And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They sayde, “And why should this thing be. 
What danger lowers by land or sea? 

They ring the tune of Enderby. 

“For evil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pyrate galleys, warping down, — 

For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the towne; 

But while the west bin red to see, 

And storms be none, and pyrates flee. 

Why ring The Brides of Enderby?" 

I looked without, and lo! my sonne 

Came riding downe with might and main; 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin rang again: 
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“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 

(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne's wife, Elizabeth.) 

“The olde sea-wall (he cryed) is downe! 

The rising tide comes on apace; 

And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place!” 

He shook as one that looks on death: 

“God save you, mother!” straight he sayth 
“Where is my wife, Elizabeth?” 

“Good sonne, where Lindis winds away 
With her two bairns I marked her long; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play. 

Afar I heard her milking-song.” 

He looked across the grassy sea, 

To right, to left, Ho, Enderby! 

They rang The Brides of Enderby. 

With that he cried and beat his breast; 

For lo! along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest, 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 

It swept with thunderous noises loud, — 
Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 

Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis, backward pressed, 
Shook all her trembling bankes amaine; 
Then madly at the eygre's breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 
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Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout, — 
Then beaten foam flew round about, — 

Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So farre, so fast, the eygre drave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat, 

Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet: 

The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, — 

And all the world was in the sea. 

Upon the roofe we sate that night; 

The noise of bells went sweeping by; 

I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church-tower, red and high,— 
A lurid mark, and dread to see; 

And awesome bells they were to mee, 

That in the dark rang Enderby. 

They rang the sailor lads to guide, 

From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed; 

And I, — my sonne was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

“O come in life, or come in death! 

O lost! my love, Elizabeth!” 

And didst thou visit him no more? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare; 
The waters laid thee at his doore, 

Ere the early dawn was clear. 
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Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 

The lifted sun shone on thy face, 

Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea, — 
A fatal ebbe and flow, alas! 

To manye more than myne and mee; 
But each will moume his own (she saith) 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 

I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 

“Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!” calling, 

Ere the early dews be falling: 

I shall never hear her song, 

“Cusha! Cusha!” all along, 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth, 

From the meads where melick groweth. 
Where the water, winding down. 

Onward floweth to the town. 

I shall never see her more. 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver, 

Stand beside the sobbing river, — 

Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling, 

To the sandy, lonesome shore; 

I shall never hear her calling, 

“Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 
Mellow, mellow! 
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Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow! 

Come uppe, Whitefoot! come uppe, Lightfoot! 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow! 

Come uppe, Lightfoot! rise and follow; 

Lightfoot! Whitefoot! 

From your clovers lift the head; 

Come uppe, Jetty! follow, follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed!” 

Jean Ingelow. 

LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 

A CHIEFTAIN to the Highlands bound 
Cries, “Boatman, do not tarry! 

And I’ll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry!” — 

“Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water?” 

“O, I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this, Lord Ullin's daughter.— 

“And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 

My blood would stain the heather. 

“His horsemen hard behind us ride; 

Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover?” — 
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Out spoke the hardy Highland wight — 
“I’ll go, my chief — I’m ready: — 

It is not for your silver bright; 

But for your winsome lady: 

‘'And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So though the waves are raging white. 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.” — 

By this the storm grew loud apace. 

The water- wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. — 

“O haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather; 

I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father.” — 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

When, O ! too strong for human hand. 
The tempest gather’d o’er her. 

And still they row'd amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reach’d that fatal shore, — 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 
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For, sore dismay’d, through storm and shade. 
His child he did discover: — 

One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

“Come back! come back!” he cried in grief 
“Across this stormy water: 

And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter! — O my daughter!” 

'Twas vain: the loud waves lash’d the shore. 
Return or aid preventing: 

The waters wild went o’er his child. 

And he was left lamenting. 

Thomas Campbell. 


THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL 

T HERE lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons. 
And sent them o'er the sea. 

They hadna been a week from her, 

A week but barely ane. 

Whan word came to the marline wife. 
That her three sons were gane. 

They hadna been a week from, her; 

A week but barely three. 

Whan word came to the carline wife. 
That her sons she’d never see. 
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“I wish the wind may never cease. 

Nor fishes in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me. 

In earthly flesh and blood!” 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

When nights are lang and mirk, 

The carline wife’s three sons came hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch. 

Nor yet in only sheugh; 

But at the gates o’ Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 


“Blow up the fire, my maidens! 

Bring water from the well! 

For a’ my house shall feast this night. 
Since my three sons are well.” 

And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide; 

"And she’s ta’en her mantle her about. 
Sat down at the bed-side. 


Up then crew the red, red cock, 
And up and crew the gray; 
The eldest to the youngest said, 
“’Tis time we were away.” 
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,The cock he hadna crawed but once. 

And clapped his wings at a’, 

Whan the youngest to the eldest said, 
“Brother, we must awa’. 

“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw’. 
The channerin’ worn doth chide; 

Gin we be missed out o’ our place, 

A sair pain we maun bide. 

“Fare ye weel, my mother dear! 

Fareweel to barn and byre! 

And fare ye weel, the bonny lass, 

That kindles my mother’s fire.” 


Scott, Minstrels of the Scottish Border 

FAIR HELEN OF KIRCONNELL 

1 WISH I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies. 

On fair Kirconnell Lee! 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 

When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me. 

O thinkna ye my heart was sair. 

When my love dropt down and spak nae mair! 
There did she swoon wi’ meikle care, 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 
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As I went down the water-side. 
None but my foe to be my guide. 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I lighted down, my sword did draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’. 

For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare! 

I'll make a garland of thy hair. 
Shall bind my heart for evermair, 
Until the day I die. 


O that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 

Out of my bed she bids me rise. 

Says, “Haste, and come to me!” — 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest. 

Where thou lies low, and takes thy rest. 
On fair Kirconnell Lee. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my e’en. 
And I in Helen’s arms lying. 

On fair Kirconnell Lee. 
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I wish I were where Helen lies! 

Night and day on me she cries; 

And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 

Scott, Minstrels of the Scottish Border . 
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